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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


' I 'HIS volume is an attempt lo present to the reader a general 
view of the history of Medieeval India during the years 
647 — 1526 A.D. The history of Medifieva! India, writes 
Dr. Stanley Lane-Poole, is merely a chronicle of kings, courts 
and conquests and not a history of organic or national growth. 
The remark is quite appropriate, if we restrict the scope of 
history merely to the growth of popular institutions as they are 
understood in modern times. But broadly speaking, history 
deals with the life of man in its varied aspects, and in this sense 
the History of MedieBCal India is not merely a story of court 
intrigues and palace .conspiracies, but a record of brilliant 
achievements in the held of conquest and administration, and 
of great social and religious movements. 

Elphinstone's History of India is rightly treated as a classic 
and generations of students in this country have prohted by it. 
But historical research has considerably advanced since Elphin- 
stone's day, and the modem student no longer finds it adequate 
for his purposes, ft was largely based upon Firishta, but 
during the last fifty years, thanks to the ceaseless labours of 
European and Indian antiquarians and researchists, plenty of 
new material has come to light, which has effected consider- 
able improvement upon Firishta not merely by correcting his 
errors, but also by adding vastly to our knowledge. Dr. Lane- 
Poole's brilliant outline of Medieval India based upon Elliot’s 
Historians, written in limpid and elegant English, is still read 
with delight by students of Indian history. But specialisation 
has advanced by such rapid strides that we can no longer rest 
satisfied with Elliot's priceless treasures, although it is impos- 
sible to express adequately the debt which students of Indian 
history owe to that veteran scholar and indefatigable anti- 
quarian who by his ceaseless labours unearthed documents 
which would have remained unknown to the English-knowing 
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public but for him. The scholar of to-day must consult for 
himself the valuable material in Persian and Arabic which has 
been placed within his reach by modern research. I have 
tried to indicate in the footnotes appended to this volume the 
vastness of the original material which may be profitably utilis- 
ed by any one who undertakes seriously the study of mediasval 
history. 

In preparing this volume 1 have relied mainly upon original 
authorities. 1 am not so presumptuous as to think that 1 have 
improved upon Elphinstonc and Lane-Poole. to whom 1 must 
gratefully acknowledge my indebtedness, but 1 may claim to 
have throvm a fresh light upon many an important problem, 
to have suggested fresh view-points and to have supplied 
information which has hitherto been inaccessible to the general 
reader. In order to achieve this end. 1 have consulted, as 
the footnotes will show, numerous MSS. and printed texts in 
Arabic, Persian and Sanskrit. I have attempted to correct the 
common errors of history and to make the presentation of the 
subject as attractive as possible. Some of my conclusions are 
certainly at variance with those of my predecessors, but with- 
out laying claim to infallibility— a claim which no scholar can 
put forward— I may add that 1 have carefully investigated the 
evidence before me and have based my opinions on actual 
facts. On reading Mommsen’s idealisation of Ceesar, Strauss 
remarked : * An historian may blame, but not scold ; praise, 

but not lose his balance.’ The illustrious author of the History 
of Rome cared nothing for the charge, for he believed that 
history could neither be written nor made without love or hate. 
It is true that history cannot be made without love or hate, 
but surely it is possible to write history without lave. or. batA., 
and a true historian ought to bring to bear upon his task the 
passionless curiosity of the man of science. It is not for the 
historian to take sides in a controversy. He is not a party 
politician or a political propagandist. His function is to state 
and interpret the facts as he finds them without allowing his 
own Pteindlw. W infloenco the discus, ion of his themo ot 
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warp Kis judgment. 1 have attempted to follow this principle. 
In judging men and things. 1 have not allowed ethics to go 
before dogma, politics and nationality, but have tried to relate 
facts to circumstances before apportioning praise or blame. 1 
hope 1 have extenuated nothing, nor set down aught in malice, 
and as far as possible I have consistently placed before me the 
high ideal of historical truth irrespective of every other con- 
sideration. 

As the book was printed at a lime when I was busily en- 
gaged in University work, 1 could not do full justice to the 
reading of proofs, and hence some errors have crept into the 
text. The absence of diacritical marks and the disparity in the 
spelling of certain words such as Muhammadans, Brahmans, 
Khan-i-jahan and Jahangir will no doubt cause inconvenience 
to the general reader, but I hope to remove all these blemishes 
in the next edition. 

My thanks are due to Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Canga 
Natha Jha, M.A., D.Litt., Vice-Chancellor of our University, 
who has always assisted me in procuring MSS. and to Dr. 
Shafaat Ahmad Khan, M.A.. Utl. D.. M.L.C., and Dr. Tara- 
chand, M.A., D.Phih, and tny colleagues of the History Depart- 
ment, who have helped me by their many suggestions and 
criticisms. I must also express my gratefulness to Professor 
Jadunath Sarkar, M.A.. I.E.S., of the Pama College, for lend- 
ing me his MS. of the ToriJch-i-Mutara^ Shahi and to Pandit 
Amara Natha Jha. M.A., Secretary, Public Library, Allahabad, 
and the Librarians of the Bankipore Oriental Library, the 
Imperial Library, Calcutta, end the Library of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, for a^ording me facilities for consulting MSS. and 
books in their possession. I must thank Mr. Sarju Prasad. 
Deputy Librarian of our University, for the help he has given 
me. 

Among those to whom I am especially indebted I must 
not Omit to mention the names of Messrs. G. V. Rao, M.A., 
LL.B., and Cauri Shankar Chatterjee. M.A., from whom I have 
derived much useful information about the kingdom of Vijaya- 
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nagar and the development of the Bhakti cull. To Mcsjra. 
Viaheshvsrar Prasad. M.A.. and Hari Krishna Mathur. B.A., 
both pupils of mine, and Mr. A. K. Sen of the Public Library. 
Allahabad. 1 am obliged for the help they have given in the 
reading of proofs and the preparation of the Bibliography and 
the Index. 

Lastly. 1 am thankful to my publishers vfho have grudged 
no expenditure in making the book as attractive and useful as 
possible. 

The completion of this volume in the midst of multifarious 
distractions is a matter of sincere satisfaction and thanf:fulness 
to me. I must publicly acknowledge the generous encourage- 
ment I have always received from Professor Rushbrook* 
Williams to whom I owe the opportunities of carrying on 
historical research. Scholars will no doubt find many defects 
and shortcomings in these pages, but even these will be 
useful, for by stimulating research they will serve to advance 
OUT knowledge of the subject. For my part, 1 may humbly add 
that I shall always value the reasoned criticism of competent 
scholars more than the unqualified praise of kind friends. 

ISHWARI PRASAD. 

University of Allahabap. 

May. 27, 1925 . 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


A new edition of this book being called for I have taken 
all possible care to remove the blemishes that existed in the 
first edition. The favourable reception accorded to the first 
edition, notwithstanding its many imperfections, encourages 
me to hope that the revised and enlarged edition will commend 
itself to all students of Indian history. I have confined myself 
to such changes and enlargements as seemed most needed ; 
where important events had been slurred over, additions have 
been made to enable the reader to grasp their full significance. 
The footnotes have been made more illustrative, and a fairly 
full chronological table has been appended, presenting a con- 
nected view of the important events and changes in the political 
history of Medieeval India. I have added a few new illustra- 
tions indicative of the growth and development of the early 
Muslim art in India. 

The book has been thoroughly revised. The criticisms and 
suggestions from various quarters, from competent scholars as 
well as others, have been of great help' to me. State- 
ments which seemed to have been exaggerated or vague have 
been modified, and an attempt has been made to bring the 
book into a line with the latest researches. The diacritical 
marks have been placed where necessary, and a uniform 
method of spelling has been followed, though it is not strictly 
in accordance with the method of transliteration suggested by 
the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain, for this would have 
considerably embarrassed the students in Indian Colleges for 
whom the book is primarily intended. Important but less 
familiar names have been accented to enable the reader to 
pronounce them with accuracy. A very exhaustive index has 
been added for which my thanks are due to my pupil Mr. 
Kunwar Bahadur, B.A., of the University of Allahabad, who 
has grudged no labour in making it full, scientific and accurate. 
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\ deem my labours amply rewarded U ibis book 

leads students to oricinal authorities and teaches them to re* 
cognise the fact that we can never grasp or appreciate the real 
significance of historical events, unless we transport ourselves 
to those times in which they occurred, and unless we enter into 
the hearts and minds of those contemporaries who have de- 
scribed great men and affairs from personal observation. To be 
able to see things through their eyes is the first postulate of 
real, scientific, historical scholarship. In this direction the 
present volume represents an aspiration and not an achieve- 
ment. 

^ ISHWARI PRASAD. 

UNlVERSrTY OF AtXAHADAD. 

December 24 , J927. 
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FOREWORD 


T HAVE read wlh great interest the first volume of 
Mr, Ishwarl Prasad’s “ History of Mediasval India. 
My interest proceeds not merely from the merits of the work 
itself, but from the fact that the author is an old friend. When 
I came from AH Souls to organise the department of Modern 
Indian History in the Universi^ of Allahabad, 1 took an early 
opportunity of visiting and inspecting the history teaching in 
the numerous colleges which then owed allegiance to the 
University. 1 was particularly impressed, when I visited Agra, 
vnth the zeal and enthusiasm of a certain Mr. Ishwari Prasad, 
then a Professor at Agra College. So much so, indeed, that I 
look an early opportunity of recruiting him for the Research 
Staff of the department 1 was then organising. Most unfor- 
tunately circumstances over which I had no control took me 
from Allahabad soon afterwards, so that I was obliged to bid 
farewell to my colleagues, old and new. But I had seen suffi- 
cient of the work of Mr. Ishwari Prasad to realise that the 
favourable opinion which I had formed of his keenness and 
capacity was fully justified by more intimate acquaintance. 
Indeed, I may perhaps be allowed to say that it was in some 
measure as the result of our association, that he was encouraged 
to persevere in those laborious and exacting studies which are 
given to the public in this volume. 

It has long been a commonplace with teachers of Indian 
History that there is a serious shortage of books suitable for 
undergraduate study. Particularly is this the case where the 
study of Mediaeval India is in question. Apart from such 
brilliant outlines as those which have been given us by 
Dr. Lane.Poole there has hitherto been a great unfilled gap 
between the elementary text-book and the weighty monograph. 
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Neither the one nor the other category is very suitable for the 
student who desires to abandon the school book, but is not 
yet ready for the detailed researches of the specialist. Now, 
in my judgment the main strength of the present work is its 
suitability to fill this gap ; to provide the young student with a 
general treatment more detailed than he has hitherto en- 
countered ; and to constitute a bridge by which he may 
advance to the goal of specialisation. Successfully to achieve 
such a desideratum is a task of great difficulty : and f must 
not be understood to anticipate in any manner the verdict 
of those who are best qualified to pronounce upon Mr. Ishweri 
Prasad’s success or failure — the practising teachers of Indian 
History. They and they alone will discover whether the 
book is too advanced for their students ; whether the 
apparatus criticus employed by the author and in my judgment 
as a whole soundly employed is beyond the grasp of the 
young scholar. I will content myself by saying that Mr. 
Ishwari Prasad shows a commendable grasp of the canons 
of historical criticism ; that he uses his own judgment with 
courage and conviction ; that he departs from accepted con- 
clusions only after a careful evaluation of the evidence avail- 
able to him. If he criticises his predecessors somewhat freely, 
it must at least be admitted that he has introduced a breath 
of life into some of the arid wastes of historical controversy. 
Without attempting to endorse or justify certain of his con- 
clusions — concerning which every qualiBed scholar will claim, 
as I claim myself the right of private judgment — I will content 
myself with commending this book in the most cordial terms 
to the attention of all who are interested in the teaching and 
study of Indian History. 

Simla, 

May 4. 1925. 

L. F. Rushbrook-Willums, 



INTRODUCTION 


T T was the illustrious Freeman who laid .a considerable 
emphasis on the essential unity of history. No one can deny 
that there is a certain continuity in human affairs and that one 
period of history la almost inseparably connected with another. 
Violent changes seldom occur, and one age imperceptibly 
shades off into another. It often happens that during a period 
of transition the actual authors of important events, the very 
actors in the historical drama, (ail to perceive the signiBcance 
of the part played by them. They are so completely immerse'd 
in affairs, so busy with acting and doing that they become utter- 
ly oblivious of the changes which are wrought by their own 
efforts. A revolution takes place ; our political and social 
conditions ate altered ; autocrat gives way to freedom ; ortho- 
doxy yields place to a liberal cosmopolitanism : our ideas and 
ideals are thrown into the crucible to be recast and refashioned, 
and, yet, we do not see that the surface of the earth on which 
we stand is being changed perhaps through our own instru- 
mentality. We become the unconscious agents and creators 
of mighty revolutions, and seldom realise the magnitude of 
the influence which we exert upon the epoch in which we live 
and which, in turn, it exerts upon us. Not unoften do we 
enter upon our grand human inheritance and reap and enjoy 
the fruits of social conquests svithout thinking of the great mass 
of men and women, who with infinite toil and patience have 
striven to accomplish the mighty task of political and social 
regeneration, and who have contributed jn a thousand ways 
to the glory of the epoch in which we live. TTie history of 
Eiuopean. cvviUtSktiow affords nunveroua iUustsalioTO of the 
principle enunciated by the historian of the Norman Conquest. 
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The French Revolution of the eighteenth century with all its 
clash of ideals, its tears, agonies, death pangs and the tragic 
phases, which disfigured the Reign of Terror, had its roots deep 
in the policy of Richelieu and Louis XIV. So great was the 
wrong done in the past that the benevolent efforts of Turgot 
to infuse a fresh 'life into .the decadent system, the robust 
commonsense and self-effacement of Danton, who had to go 
to the scaffold, with the words — Better be a fisherman than 
meddle with the governing of men 1 — on his lips, the imma- 
culate purity of the famous lawyer of Arras, and the political 
speculations of Abbe Sieyes failed to save th'e existing society 
in France from ruin. Similarly, the glorious rebellion of the 
English- people against Stuart tyranny, organised by the Puri- 
tans, derived its inspiration from the charters of Henry and 
John and the political practice of the patriarchs of the Anglo- 
Saxon Witan. TTie German Kulim, which lately menaced 
the peace -of Europe, was the result of the statecraft of Bis- 
marck and of the teachings of Nietzsche and Treitschhe and a 
galaxy of eminent vndters' like Dahlmann, Hatisser, Droysen 
and Sybel. So is the case with the history of Russia, which 
has not yet come out of the agonies of a new birth. The self- 
governing countries of Europe have consciously or unconsciously 
followed the traditions of their past in working out their political 
evolution. There is a certain continuity in their affairs. But 
the history of India has moved along different lines. The 
conquest of India by foreigners has led to serious breaks from 
the past at times, and not unoften her indigenous institutions 
have perished Under the deadening effect of foreign domina- 
tion. Her people have been forced to abandon their political 
institutions for exotic systems. Their political advance has 
been rudely interrupted and foreign subjection has seriously 
interfered with- the growth of healthy ideals of national and 
public duty. But while all this is true, the thread of the cul- 
tural history of India has remained unbroken through the ages, 
and the fundamental aspects of the social and religious life of 
her people have always possessed a unity, a sameness, which 
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no historjan can fail to notice. According to the fashion of 
the day, the history of India is also divided into three periods— 
the ancient, the mediaeval and modern, and it is a very con- 
venient and necessary division. ** To think history is certainly 
to divide it into periods, because thought is organism, dialectic, 
drama and as such has Its periods, its beginning, its middle, 
and its. end, and all the other ideal pauses that a drama implies 
and demands,** writes Benedetto Croce, and his view is sup- 
ported by the philosopher-statesman Turgot, who ’in his 
Discourse at the Sorbonne on the Successive Advances of the 
Human Mind declared that History >vas the life of humaju’ty, 
ever progressing through decay and revival, each age linked 
equally to those which have gone before and those that are to 
come. The divisions must be observed in European, as in 
Indian history, for in the one as in the other the three periods 
are in'such marked contrast with one another. So, without 
destroying the fundamental unity of history, which is the bed' 
rock of our knowledge, we can separately deal with and explain 
the significance of the events of each period. In the vast- 
panorama of history that stretches out before us, the landscapes 
may vary ; the figures treading upon the earth may flit like 
shadows into the vast unknown, but the operation of the law 
of evolution never ceases. Behind the multiplicity of detail and 
the manifold diversities that history reveals to us we have to 
discover the essential unities and the working of the principle 
of progress, which after all is the real subject of the historian. 
An attempt will be made in these pages to point out the con- 
tribution of the mediaeval period to the sum of ages, to find out 
"the decisive influences which have formed the basis of the 
civilisation under which we live to-day. 

. Much has been written about the greatness of our ancient 
civilisation. Modern research has exploded the old shibboleths 
. of the political stagnation and backwardness of our forefathers. 
Our scholars have proved that the Hindus of ancient times pos- 
sessed a highly developed form of polity, which in its palmiest 
daj^s fulfilled the ends of the Greek philosopher’s * polh. 
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The state was based upon Dharma ; the sovereign’s duty was to 
promote the highest welUbeing of the people, and the raison 
d’etre of all political institutions was the satisfaction of material 
wants and the moral elevation of the entire community. 
Popular institutions were not unknown to them, Even in the 
Vedic times we obtain glimpses of the Samiti and the Sabha, 
the two daughters of Prajapati transacting public business in a 
spirit of harmony and co-operation, fn the Buddhist literature 
there are evidences of a republican form of government, which, 
though not so well-organised and systematic as republics in the 
western world, was controlled by publicopinion. The Jataka^ 
calls the Buddhist rulers ' gaiya rulers ’ or republican rulers and 
Professor Rhys Davids has referred to the Aitha-Katha which 
makes mention of the highest officers of the self-governing 
body, the President, the Vice-President and'lhe generalissimo 
of the forces of the -community. We hear of the councils and 
pari^ads of the Lichchhavis and their frequent deliberation in 
meetings, and regular rules are laid down for the orderly con- 
duct of business by means of discussion.* A highly developed 
code of procedure is preserved in the Vinaya Pifako according 
to which meetings of the Buddhist congregations .were held 
and business was done. ‘The little Buddhist communities were 
virtual republics, managing their own affairs -after proper deli- 
beration and discussion. The Hindu monarch had to take a 
prescribed oath'* by which he promised to govern the people 


^ JStakfl, IV, i48- 

’ Bhaodarkar, Oarmicbael Lectures, p. 180. 
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SO as to promote their highest happiness. ** The Hindu theory 
of kingship,” writes Mr. Jayaswal, “ was never permitted to 
degenerate into a divine imposture and profane autocracy. 
Jugglery in the divine name of the Creator was not possible for 
the Hindu king, as the race never allowed the craft of the priest 
to be united with the office of the tuler.”^ The king had his 
ministers and councils and the various departments 
of law and justice — an elaborate machinery rvhich rvorked 
without friction and conflict, because politics were saturated 
with spiritual influences. The Hindu monarch faxed his 
people, but to use a poetic metaphor, the money taken from 
the people was to be given back to them even as the sun dries 
up the waters of the earth in order to give them back in the 
shape of refreshing and fertilising showers. The ancient law- 
giver laid down the maxim 

Vimn Jnrmf ^ i 

aSKTt atsmtf ft ii 

“ God has made the king, though master in form, the 
servant of the people, earning his wages in the shape of 
taxes for promoting their prosperity.” 

As we proceed onwards, we come to the imperial organi- 
sation of the Mauryaa of which we gel a glimpse in Kautilya’s 
ArthaaSstra. Here the constitution of the government is laid 
down by the political philosopher in all its details, and though 
there is plenty of Machiavelliamsm at times, we find much 
genuine guidance for the ruler and the statesman to regulate , 
his conduct so as to promote the highest public well-being. 
The state was not merely a centralised despotism, an incubus 
Or a nightmare, which crushed the race of mortals in the dust. 
As Professor Radha Kumud Mukerjec observes, it did not aim 
at legislating for and controlling the life of every part of the 
Vast country under its sway, but it aimed only at an elastic 
system of federalism or confederations in which were 


' Jarstwal. AcCK'iit llinttu I’ohtr, pp &S-£9 
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incorporated, along with the central government at the metro- 
polis, 08 parts of the same ayatem, the indigenous local adminis- 
trations.i The village was a self-contained and self-sufficing 
unit. It worked with an admirnUc system of domestic economy, 
which prevented dash and strife and which placed an assured 
subsistence within the reach of all. The division of labour, 
the sense of co-operation produced by prolonged residence in 
a small place, cut off from the wide world, and the feeling of 
confidence _ and equality fostered by a mutual exchange of 
service were valuable elements of strength in the village system. 
The isolation from the outer world .was at once a source of 
weakness and of strength. It cramped the intellectual 'horizon 
of the village community ; it rendered it unprogressive by . 
making it impossible for life to move in other than tlie pre- 
scribed groove ; it intensified its conservatism and generated 
an unreasoning suspicion of all extraneous inBuences. healthy 
or otherwise. But it checked strife and social warfare which 
is a common feature of modern'town life in the west and also 
to a limited extent in the east. Its conservatism helped to 
preserve an important feature of Hindu social organisation and 
in times of revolution it preserved peace and order and saved 
our civilisation from total decay. Of these village communities . 
a distinguished English statesman writes thus : — 

" The village communities are little republics, having 
nearly everything they can want within themselves ; and 
almost independent of any foreign- relations. They seem ' 

. to last where nothing else lasts. Dynasty after dynasty 
tumbles down ; revolution succeeds to revolution , but 
the village communis remains the same. TTris union of 
village communities, each one forming a separate little ' 
state in itself, has, I conceive, contributed more than any ' 
other cause to the preservation of the peoples of India, 
through all the revolutions, and changes which they have 
suffered, and is in a high degree conducive to their 

' Local Oovernment in Ancient India, p. 10. 
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happiness, and to the enjoyment of a great portion of 
’ freedom and independence.*'^ • , 

Obviously, the vastness of the country made it difficult for 
the central government to control every aspect of human life, 
and therefore much was left to local agencies. The social and 
cultural life of the people continued as ever, and political 
changes did not interfere with the normal intellectual' and moral 
progress of the race. The Hindu polity retained its healthy 
character down to the days of Harfa of Kanauj. Hiuen Tsiang, 
the Chinese pilgrim who visited India during his reign, bears 
testimony to the highly developed administration — though it 
was not free from defects — and zeal of the king to promote 
the happiness of his subjects. TTie pilgrim observes ; — 

“ As the administration of the country is conducted 
on benign principles, the execution is simple. The private 
demesnes of the Crown are divided into four principal 
parts : the first for carrying out the affairs of state and 
providing sacrificial offerings ; the second is for providing 
substitutes for the ministers and chief officers of state : 
the third is -for rewarding men of distinguished ability. 
The taxes on the people are light, and the personal service 
required of them is moderate. Each one keeps his 
worldly goods in peace and all till the ground for their 
subsistence. Those >vho cultivate the royal estates pay a 
sixth part of the produce as tribute." 

Education was widely diffused, and we glean from Hiuen 
Tsiang's records that with a great many Buddhist and Brahman 
monks discussion was the very breath of their nostrils, ft was 
an age of disputations. Sometimes scholars posted their chal- 
lenges at the doors of monasteries asking their opponents to 
have a discussion with them. Once, a heretic of the Lokatiya 
sect hung tfp forty theses at the temple gate at Nalanda with the 
words, " if any one can refute these principles. 1 will then give 

* Report of tht> Select CotBmiltee of tTouso of Commons. IP32, 
VoJ.Jll.84, p fl3|. 
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him my head as a proof of his victory." The challenge was 
meant for Hiuen Tsiang who asked his servant to tear it.^ and in 
the discussion that followed, the Brahman was defeated.^ TTie 
Buddhist monks, living in quiet places, far from the madding 
crowd’s ignoble strife, devoted themselves to study and discus- 
sion. Again and again, we read of assemblies where the ex- 
ponents of rival doctrines met together far debate and Hiuen 
Tsiang writes 

" The brethren are often assembled for discussion to 
test intellectual capacity and bring moral character into 
prominence. TTiose who bring forward or estimate aright 
fine points in philosophy and give subtle principles their 
proper place, who are ornate in diction and acute in 
refined distinctions ride richly caparisoned elephants,” 

The University of Nalanda contained ten thousand scholars 
who studied the various branches of learning, and wthin the 
temple every day about one hundred pulpits were raised from 
which discourses were delivered and were attended by 
students ‘ without any fail, even for o minute.’ The priests 
lived in harmony and the pilgrim writes that during the seven 
hundred years since its establishment not n single case of 
rebellion against the rules had occurred in the University. The 
state liberally endowed the Institution and took a great interest 
in its welfare.* 

Harfa himself was an accomplished man of letters. He 
was the author, in some measure, of the famous plays— -the 
P^^agananda, the RofnuUflfi or ’ Necklace ' and the Priyadaritka 


‘ llrsl. Th<- Uf- of lliurw Tsianir. p t«l. 
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or ‘ Gracious Lady,' which are admirable for their ‘ simplicity 
of thought and elegance of atpression.’ Like the great Asoka 
before him, he devoted himself to the practice of piety. He 
developed an earnest reli^ous putlcok and gave his allegiance 
to Buddhism, first in its Hinayana and then in its Mahayana 
forms and ‘ sought to plant the tree of religious merit to such 
an extent that he forgot to sleep and eat ' and prohibited the 
use of animal food throughout the ‘ Five Indies.’ Later, he 
developed an eclectic altitude towards all religions, and, though 
a convinced Buddhist he ofiered worship to ^tva, the sun, and 
Buddha, and built temples in their honour. The religion of the 
bulk. of the people was Puranic Hinduism^ but in practice con- 
siderable lalitudinarianism was observed by them- The Brah- 
mans resented the king’s liberality towards the Buddhists and 
hatched a plot to take his life. During the session 'of the 
historic assembly, consisting of about ^ twenty princes, four 
thousand learned Buddhists and about three thousand Jains and 
’ Brahmans, held at Kanauj to proclaim the Master's teachings, 
an attempt was made on the king's life by a fanatic, which 
resulted in the arrest of five hundred Brahmans. The accused 
confessed their guilt and escaped with the light penalty of 
exile. 

The most remarkable thing about Haisa is the distribution 
of his vast treasures every four years at Prayag. The king 
proceeded thither accompanied by his sister and a number of 
princes and scholars, Hluen Tsiang who followed 'his royal 
host to Prayag gives a detailed account of this quinquennial 
assemblage and the distribution of charities:^ . 

” By this time, the accumulation of five years ivas 
exhausted. Except the horses, elephants, and military 
accoutrements which were necessary for maintaining 
' order and protecting the royal estate, nothing remained. 
Besides these the King freely gave away his gems and 
goods; his clothing and necklaces, ear-rings, bracelets, 

' The Life ot lliuen Tsiaof.pp, iSd-ST. 
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chaplets, neck-jewel and bright head-jewel, all these he 
freely gave without stint. 

“ All being given away, he begged from his sister an 
ordinary secondhand garment, and having put it on he 
paid worship to the Buddhas of the ten regions, and as he 
esalted with joy with his hands closed in adoration, he 
said : In amassing all this wealth and treasure I ever 

feared that it was not safely stored in a strong place ; but 
• now having bestowed this treasure in the field of religious 
merit, I can safely say it is well bestowed. Oh that I may 
in all my future births ever thus religiously give in charity 
• to mankind my stores of wealth, and thus complete in my- 
self the ten independent powers (dasabalas) [of a 
Buddha].’ 

The pilgrim's account throws much light upon the social 
and religious condition -of the time. Widow marriage was for* 
bidden, and It appears from BSiia's Harfacharifo that Raiya^rl’s 
marriage was not publicly performed. Child marriages were 
then unknown. Satl was prevalent and BSoa-wites that 
Harfa's mother had burnt herself even before Her husband's 
actual death. But women were held in honour, and Ba^a 
describes RajyasrT as a lady well-versed in the various Kalaa 
and i^dsfras. who assisted her brother in performing his public 
duties. The people were upright and honourable. In money 
matters they were without craft and in administering justice 
they were considerate. They believed in the law of kpnna and 
dreaded the retribution of another state of existence — a belief 
which compelled them to follow the right path. TTiey were not 
deceitful or treacherous in their conduct and faithfully feept 
their oaths and promises.^ 

Hnrfa'a death in 647 A.D. was an irreparable disaster. It 
inatked the evident close of n s>'5tem which had governed India 
for nt least four centuries. TTic fall of the empire removed the 

* Heal, l.ito pp 
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visible symbol of unity and led to the dislocation of the long- 
Teceived ideas and assumptions of mankind, their habits and 
modes of life and the established conclusions of expenence. 
The Rajputs developed their peculiar system of pet^ feudal 
states, of ^vhich a detailed account will be given in the first 
chapter, but among the numerous clans that rose to the surface 
during the five centuries that followed the death of Har?a, there 
was not a single ruler of the calibre of Chandragupta, Asoka, 
or Har?a, who could weld together the conflicting elements 
into an organic whole and establish a homogeneous empire 
in the country. The Rajputs idealised chivalry which led to 
fierce wars among themselves. They could never rise to the 
lofty conception of national organisation or unity. Perhaps, 
the idea of a national patriotism was foreign to the age. A 
singular dearth of capable Brahman ministers is clearly notice* 
able at the courts of Delhi and Kanauj and other Rajput capitals. 
The Rajput made war his vocation and neglected the nobler 
and higher duties of government and administration, which 
have immortalised A^oka and Har;a in the history of India. 
No documentary evidence exists to point out their achievements 
in the field of civil administration, and their whole history is a 
loi^g series of wars and battles between the rival clans. The 
Brahman class, characterised in the past by disinterested devo- 
tion to public duty and the fulfilment of the highest Dharma, 
forgot its old ideals and its degeneration was followed hy the 
decline of the entire Hindu social system. 

The weakness of the political system had its effect on 
other aspects of life. Religion underwent a change. 
The cosmopolitanism of Harfa had fostered a spirit 
of tolerance and created an atmosphere of peace and 
quiet. The people had worshipped Siva, the sun, 
or Vi^iju and another god according to their individual predilec- 
tions. But the result of Individual freedom was the growth of 
a spirit of sectarianism which on the eve of Sankara s entr>' into 
the arena of religious controversj’ was rampant throughout 
the land. Anandaglri in hit Sankorodigi'h'aya has drawn a 
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graphic picture of’ the religious condition of India in the eighth 
century. He mentions the numerous sects that sprang into 
existence and inculcated the worship of, all kinds of gods from 
the. noblest and .highest to the most repulsive deities, taking 
delight in drunken orgies and grotesque Vites.^ The leaders 
of rival sects cited the authority of the Vedas in support of 
their- doctrines and practices and wished to overpower one 
another. Some worshipped diva, while others worshipped 
the fire, Ganesa, the sun, Bhairava and Mattari, Kartika, the 
god of love, Yama, the god of death, Varupa, sky, water, ' 
snakes, the ghosts, etc., and acted according to their own 
inclinations. Udayana by his relentless crusades ngairrst 
Buddhism had prepared the way for dankara’s vigorous on- 
slaughts. With a boldness and vigour which is unrivalled in 
the history of religion, 'the great Master made his triumphal 
progress from city to city, worsting his opponents in debate 
by means of his almost superhuman powers of expression and 
argument. Thc‘ adoaita ^doctrine was firmly established, and 
the Buddhist monks and scholars, chased by dankora’s incisive 
logic, sought refuge in the, secluded regions of Magadha and 
certain other parte of Northern India. A greol reform was 

• > Annndsjfiri. danknradigTijayn, |*p. 3— 7. 
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Kanauj rule in Kathiawar and north Gujarat might ' have 
.partaken of the evils of foreign domination and it actually led 
to the establishment of the local Chavda Kingdom in Guj'arat. 
But elsewhere the Kanauj empire must not have been felt as 
foreign. Similarly the Rastrakulas properly ruled in the 
Deccan. and South Maratha" Country. They were overlords, 
no doubt, of kingdoms further south ; but, as often 
slated' before, such overlordship was never felt where 
local kings were allowed to rule almost independently in their 
own lands. In fact, an Arab traveller has in effect recorded ' 
that in India people were ruled everywhere by their own 
kings.”^ The Arab traveller Al-Masudi who wrote in the tenth 
century dwells with appreciation on the power and possessions 
of the kings of India and Sindh, and his remarks are in substance 
corroborated by Ablatkharl and Ibn Haukal who speak of the 
prosperity and busy trade of the great cities of India, 

In the numerous states that existed all over India we do 
not find a single ruler capable of organising them into an 
imperial union for purposes of common defence. The separatist 
and particularist tendencies were still loo powerful to be 
suppressed. From A1 BirunFe India, a book* of surpassing 
interest, we learn a great deal obout the Hindu society as it 
then was. The Hindu mind still retained its virility and vigour 
-and its mastery over the rugged realms of philosophy, so much 
so. indeed, that the Arabian saOanl was ostonished at the pro- 
found culture and learning of the Hindus. TTie India of A1 
BIruni was Brahmanical not Buddhistic. Buddhism had well 
nigh disappeared from the country, and that is probably the 
reason why the Arab scholar never found a Buddhist book and 
never came across a Buddhist monk from whom he might have 
learned the theories of his faith.* The worship of Vif^u was 
prominent, and fiiva had receded into the background. But 

> VsMrs. Tlittorr of liio<1u Iiftis, n, X*. 
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happily class conflicts and religious antagonisms were not much 
in evidence. The law was severe; ordeal was frequently 
resorted to in order to test the guilt or innocence of an accused 
person. The. manners and customs of the Hindus, writes A1 
Biruni, were based upon the principles of virtue and abstinence, 
free from wickedness. Privileges of certain classes were 
recognised and the Brahmans were treated with great consi- 
deration. The government of the country was carried on by 
independent states, some of which were quite efliciently 
governed. The remarks of A1 Bitunt about the high character 
of the Hindus are corroborated by another Arab traveller, A1 
Idrlsi who wote in the beginning of the twelfth century.* But 
an India, immersed in philosophy and bent upon a separatist 
policy, was sure to fall an easy prey to foreign invaders, how- 
ever high the character of her people and however 
deep their scholarship. Mahmud found nothing to check 

his advance into the country. 'To the hermit who bade Alaric, 
when he advanced upon Rome, to return from the mistress of 
the world, he replied that it was Cod's will and call that drove 
him on. It was God's will and call that drove the GhozT of 
the faith to desecrate the most sublime fanes of worship, some 
of them, the very homes of piety and spiritual culture, venerated 
for centuries by the highest and the lowliest in the land. Even 
the repeated raids of Mahmud and the untold losses of wealth 
in which they resulted did not force our Rajput masters into a 
solid and well-orgaiused union for the defence of their hearths 
and homes. Their continued disseitsions only served to acce- 
lerate their ruin. When the empire of Ghazni fell, the role of 
conquest devolved upon a man with definite political aims. 
Fortune favoured liim, and he succeeded in establishing the 
dominion of Islam on Indian soil. The Islamic conquest did 
not prove an unmixed evil. It established imperial unity in 
place of the system of hostile slates and taught the people to 
.respect a single authority in the country. It added a new 
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element of youthful vigour to our national stock and introduced 
a new culture which deserves to be appreciated. The Muslim 
manners and customs leavened the habits of the upper class 
Hindus and much of the polish and refinement That we find 
in modern society is due to them. The Muslims introduced a 
new language into the country with a wonderful literature of 
- its own, and by constructing noble edifices they brought about 
the renaissance of the Indian Art. 

Though the Hindus lost their political power, the culture 
of the race, as Professor Radha Kumud Mukerjee observes, 
kept up its uninterrupted flow-as is shown by the many intel- 
lectual and religious movements which were organised by men 
who were great alike in the realm of thought and action.* 
Away from the great cities which became the centres of Mus- 
lim power, life in the country was not outwardly much disturbed 
by the conquest. Yef, a great revolution was effected, ‘and it 
must be admitted that when the hard-headed and heavy- 
handed Turkish warrior supplanted the pious Buddhist monk 
and the Brahman philosopher, the history of India entered upon ‘ 
a new epoch. 

Thus a new order replaced the old. The struggle between 
the two races was in reality a duel between two conflicting 
social systems. The old Aryan civilisation with its splendid 
ideals of life in all its varied aspects, enfeebled by its too much 
emphasis on the spiritual than on the malerinl side, was over- 
powered by its belligerent rival which did not dirdnin the love 
of worldly pursuits and enjoyments. The heterogeneous 
population of India with well-ma?lced social, religious and 
ethnological differences was easily conquered by a religious 
brotherhood which was organised on a military basis. The 
theocracy of Islam, backed by the entire force of the Muslim 
community, overbore the opposition offered by the small military 
monarchies, which were notoriously hostile to each other. 
Amid the tumult of the hour, in the din of battle and the clash ‘ 

* OoTrrnra-nt in AriM-nS In.lia, p, t'.'. 
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of arms on the historic field of Tarain in 1192 A.D., when the 
Muslim cavalry leaders pierced through the serried ranks of 
the Rajput hosts, little did Muhammad of Ghor realise that his 
conquest was to give an altogether new direction to India s 
history and to make her problems ever so much more compli- 
cated and elusive. The Islamic conquest was a momentous 
event in our history. There are no records left by the Hindus 
of those days to show that they gauged fully the importance of 
this mighty event. The numerous Rajput princes, hopelessly 
blinded by petty jealousies, failed to visualise the future that lay 
in store for them. A great many, perhaps, felt consciously 
or unconsciously that the Musalmans would be ab- 
sorbed into their society by the same process of 
silent unification which had brought about the fusion 
of the Greeks. Huns, Scythians and other invading 
^hordes. But this was not to be. TTe Muslim conquerors 
refused to be absorbed. Yet. their conquest profoundly 
influenced the course of our history and created, fresh problems 
of exceptional difficulty. The Mughals only partially succeed- 
ed in solving these problems. -The wave of reaction that swept 
over the empire under Alamgir — ^who would have been an 
ideal king, if he had only the fa'ithful to govern — undid the 
noble work which his great-grandfather, the most gifted ruler 
and statesman of mediasval times, had accomplished. Unfor- 
tunately, those problems exist to-day as they did in mediaeval 
India, though in modified forms owing to the presence of a 
European power amongst us. May we hope that the combined 
genius of the Hindu and the Musalman assisted by the practical 
talent of the Anglo-Saxon race, which rightly boasts of cham- 
pioning the cavse of freedom in Europe, wiU finrJ a solution of 
the perplexing problem that besets us to-day — the problem of a 
united nation with common hopes and aspirations? TTie roots 
of the present lie buried deep in the past, and it is 
only a correct understanding of what has been that 
will enable us to adjust the present conditions to our future 
advantage. 
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Only, then, will the various communities of India reach 
the goal of national unity. History knows of no magic wand 
by which such miraculous transformations can be brought 
about. The process must be gradual, -'slow, and at times 
painfully slow, indeed. Burke uttered forth a profound truth 
when he said that it is an extremely difficult thing to create a 
political personality out of a great mass. 



CHAPTER I 


INDIA ON THE EVE OF MUSLIM CONQUEST 

The period of Indian history which began after the death of 
Har^a in 647 A.D. is marked by political con- 
NMihernlndia^ fusion and disintegration. Out of the fragments 
of his empire several principalities came into 
existence, which were not knit together by any principle of 
unity or cohesion. State fought against state for leadership, 
and there was no paramount power which could effectively hold 
them in check and control the forces of disruption. Kanauj 
long occupied the position of a premier stale, but even her pre- 
eminence was not universally acknowledged. Rapid 
disintegration of the entire political system always follows in 
the east after the collapse of a powerful empire. India became, 
like Germany in the 16th century, a bundle of stales which were 
to all intents and purposes independent. 

Kashmir was not included in Haifa’s empire though the 
_ local ruler was compelled by him to yield a 

asbinir. valuable relic of Buddha. The material for the 

history of Kashmir is to be found in Kalhana’s Rajatarangtol 
which is a valuable source of information. When Hiuen 
Tsiang visited (63 1 — ^33 A.D.) Kashmir, he was accorded a cordial 
reception by the then reigning king who was probably 
Durlabhavathan of the Karkoja dynasty. Qurlabhavardhan 
was succeeded by hia three sons in order, of whom the most 
remarkable was Lalitaditya Muktapjda He was a capable 
ruler who extended his dominion beyond Kashmir and the 
adjoining countries He led an expedition against Vasovarman 
of Kanauj who made his submission and waged war against 
the Tibetans and the Bhauttas. The famous Martand tempfe 
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was bmlt by him, and Us ruins afford a striking example of 
ancient Hindu architecture, and in the words of Sir Aurel Stein 
“ even in their present stale of decay they* command admiration 
both by their imposing dimensions and by the beauty of their 
architectural design and decoration.” The next remarkable 
ruler was Jayapida, grandson of Muktapida who, according 
to the chronicles, set out for the conquest of the world, but we 
have no definite information about his warlike operations. 
Towards the beginning of the ninth century the Karkota 
dynasty declined in importance and gave place to the Utpala 
d3masty. 

The first ruler of the new dynasty was Avantivarman (855 — 
83 A.O.). It is not clear that he made large conquests but 
there is evidence of internal peace and prosperity. He was 
succeeded by Aankaravarman (883—902 A.D.) who had to light 
against his cousin Sukhavarman and other rivals, Sankara* 
varman devised an oppressive revenue system which weighed 
heavily upon the population. The people groaned under his 
exactions. The new taxes levied by him drained the wealth 
of religious houses, and their uncertainty accompanied by the 
rigour with which they were collected adversely affected trade 
and industry. Forced labour added to the miseries of the 
peasantry and VCalhaija writes t— 

* * Tlius he introduced the well-known (system of 
forced) carriage of loads which is the harbinger of misery 
(or the villages, and which is of thirteen kinds. By levy- 
ing (contributions) for the monthly pay of the Skandakas, 
village-clerks (gram-Knyasthas). and the like, and by various 
other exactions, he drove the villagers into poverty.”* 

It was during this reign that the last of the Turki Sahi 
kings was overthrown by the DrahmAri Lalliya, who founded a 
new dynasty of the Hindu Sahis which lasted until 1021 A.D. 
and was finally destroyed by the Muslims. 


• SU'Jn, Itajatarsnginl, Vo! t. V, pj* 203-10 
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After Sankaravarman's death the most remarkable ruler 
of whom there is record was K^emagupta (930 — 58 A.D.). Not. 
80 important in the beginning he rose into prominence after his 
marriage with Didda, who was, on her mother’s side, descend- 
ed from the Sahl kings. Didda was a woman of great ability 
and it was her masterful personality which enabled her to 
keep order in the valley and exercise unquestioned authority 
(or nearly fifty years. Kfemagupta died in 958 and the throne 
passed to his minor son. Didda by virtue of her right became 
regent, but the regency did not prove a bed of roses, The 
nobles offered strenuous opposition, and two of them — Mahi- 
' man and Patala — actually broke out into open rebellion. 
Didda's courage and presence of mind stood her in good stead. 
She quelled the revolt and revenged herself mercilessly upon 
her foes, who were butchered to death and whose families 
.were exterminated. 

Though successful, Didda soon found herself plunged into 
the quicksands of party warfare. She fell out with her nobles 
and chiefs, and had to adopt unscrupulous methods to crush 
their opposition. Luck favoured her and as long as she lived, 
she held Kashmir in a firm grip. After her death, which 
occurred some lime in 1003 A.D., the throne passed to her 
nephew Satngramaraja, son of her brother Udayaraja. the 
ruler of Lohara, and this is the beginning of the- Lohara 
dynasty. 

This dynasty produced a remarkable ruler in Harfa (1089 — 
1101 A.D.), ^hose character is graphically described by 
Kalhana and reproduced by Sir Autel Stein in these words : — 

** Cruelty and kind-heartedness, liberality and greed, 
violent self-willedness and reckless supineness, cunning 
and want of thought — these and other apparently irrecon- 
cilable features in turn display themselveS in Har?a’s 
chequered life, Kalhana has hit the key-note in Haifa's 
character when he insists on the excessiveness with which 
all these qualities asserted themselves. A modern psycho- 
logist could easily gather from Kalhana’s account of 
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Har§a’s character and reign the unmistakable indications 
of an unsound condition of mind, which towards the close 
of the king's life manifested itself in a kind of dementia 
I'mperaforja."^ 

Har§a was a tyrant. He robbed the temples of their wealth 
and his iconoclasm caused much discontent in the country. 
New and oppressive taxes were devised and his wicked 
ingenuity led him to levy a special tax on night-soil. All sorts 
of excesses were perpetrated and the Chronicles speak of 
the “ numerous acts of incest which he committed with his 
own sisters and his father's widows." A monster like him 
could not long rule in peace, and treason at last raised its head 
in the land. He was attacked and his palace was burnt. His 
attempts to escape failed and he was finally captured and 
killed in llOl A.D. After Har?a*s death rose to power 
the' second Lohara dynasty but Its history is comparatively 
insignificant. 

In the fourteenth century power was usurped by the 
Muslims and in 1339 Shah Mir. a powerful adventurer from the 
south, deposed queeif Kota, the widow of the last Hindu ruler, 
and founded a new dynasty. Islam did not at first, writes 
Sir Aurel Stein, change the political and cultural condition of 
Kashmir. The Brahmans were appointed to high offices and 
were entrusted with the work of administration. The dynasty 
produced some capable rulers, but in course of time its power 
declined and the country was torn by rival factions. This gave 
the Mughals an opportunity to attempt its conquest. Mirza 
Haider Daghlat, the famous author of the Tar{fzh~i-Rasbidi 
brought Kashmir under his control, but he had to leave it owing 
to the pressure of other engagements. He recovered posses- 
sion of the valley again in 1540 and ruled there in the name of 
Humayun. the Mughal emperor, until his death in 1551, His 
death plunged the country into chaos, and rival factions set 
up their puppet kings who were powerless to establish a settled 

' Stein, ItSjataransioh VqI. I. Introiluclion, p 112. 
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administration. This state ‘of affairs was finally ’ ended when 
the valley was incorporated in the Mughal empire by Akbar 
in 1586. 

The earliest kingdom that rose into prominence after 
. Har?a’s death was that of Kanauj ruled over 
by the Pratihar or Parlhar clan. Yasovarman, 
king of Kanau], was a powerful ruler, who had diplomatic 
relations with foreign countries and had established a reputa- 
tion for the patronage of letters.* He was followed by a series 
of weak rulers who were utterly powerless to resist the aggres- 
sions of the rulers of Kashmir. Bengal and other neighbouring 
states. But the fortunes of Kanauj were retrieved by Mihlr 
Bhbja (840 — 890 A.D.), a capable and powerful ruler, who. by 
his extensive conquests, built up an empire, which included 
the cis-Sutlaj districts of the Punjab, parts of Rajputana. the 
greater part of the United Provinces of Ap® Oudh and the 
Gwalior territory. Bhoja’s successor, MahendrapSla. kept 
under hia firm grip the domimona he had inherited from his 
father, but when the sceptre passed into the hands of his half- 
brother Mahtpala, Kanauj succumbed in the year 916 A.D. 
to the power of the Raf^akuta, Indra 111, who invaded her 
territories.^ 

The subject provinces, which were already half-loyal, 

. separated themselves and disregarded the authority of their 
llege-lotd : but Indra did not follow up his victory, and 
Mahipala found no difficulty in recovering his lost pmver with 
the help of his native allies. Again he failed to guard himself 
effectively against his ambitious neighbours and had to purchase 
his safety by yielding a valuable image of Vijiju to Yasovarman 
Chandela, who had established his power at Kalinjar, the seat 
of. the Jaijakbhukti kingdom. TTie river Jamna was fixed as the 
boundary between the kingdom of Panchala and the kingdom 

* lie was dethroned by Lalitlditra of Knshnjir about 7.(2 A.D. The 

E pet bhaTabhOti. author of the famous dramas TifUlatltnidhaetJ and 
'ttararamaeharita, flourished at his court. (Stein, liajaUrangloT, IV, 

P. IW.) 

’ Eplg. Ind., Til. pp. 30 and 43. 
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of Jaijakbhuktf. The process of decadence went on, and 
Kanauj, once so mighty and flourishing, lost one province after 
another. Gujarat had already become independent, and the 
establishment of the Solanki kingdom about the .middle of the 
10th century conclusively proves that Kanauj had no connection 
with Western India during that period.^ Gwalior also slipped 
away and its king transferred his allegiance to the Chandela 
ruler of Bundelkhand. 

Along with the Chandelas there were other tribes of Rajput 
origin, the Chohana and Parmars, who had established their 
sway in Ajmer and Malwa. TTie • Parihars of fCanau; rapidly 
.declined in importance owing to the repeated incursions of 
the Muslim invaders, which will be described in detail later, 
and when in 1019 A.D. Mahmud of Ghazni stood before the 
gates of Kanauj at the head of his warlike host, Rajyapafa, its 
ruler,* offered no resistance, and purchased his freedom by an 
abject and humiliating surrender. This cowardly submission, 
unworthy of a Rajput, gave offence to his confederates who 
had previously joined him m repelling an invasion of 


1 Accordlag to Oujarat Olirooieles MOla RSja ruUd from 042 A.D. 
(o 007 A.D. rio ia described as the eon of Raj?, king of TTanauj. Smith 
thinks that ItBji was one of tbo militarr desif^nationa of JJahlpTIa and 
preBumably Mola woa li»s viceroy, who throw oIT his allegiance and 
became independent. (Smitli, Karly History of India, p. ^i.) 

The chroniclers state that klQla RSja I, (be founder nf (ho AnhilwTd 
branch of tho OhTlukyaa, reigned from Vikromn Bamvnt DM to 1053. 
Bbortly after liis accession he was altackcKl hy the ItAjlt of BhBkamhiiarl 
ond HSmpp’l, the general of Tailapa. The Sbaicambhorl king must hare 
been Chohlil Vigraharfljo, 

The chronology of Main ft.Va’a reign is estahtislmt l>r inscription. 
The oldojit which is ilatod 074 A.l>. lias lieen noticed by Mr. Dlirura and 
tho second is the Kadi plate dated t67 A.D. The latest inscription of 
Mala K?Uii is dated 035 A.D. It relates to a grant made on the eerj. 
sion of a lunar wdipse to a certain DlrghHchlrya, a Jlrahman from 
KKnyakuhjn. 

8ee Stein Konow'e orilcle on the Dalrro Plates of IfOlt Ilafs L 
Kpig. Indira, Voh X, pp. ”0—78. 

Ifar^a liad coninered the Vallabhi kings of (lujarat, but after his 
death they assumed independence In t«0 A.D. an<l (heir rapiul wa* 
destroyiHl liy the Arabs. Their fall made possible (he rise of another 
netlr dynasty in Tbrao In thrlr turn succumbetj to the 

KT^^rakOta* and to the Bolankis who eatalili»he<l their rower in the 
latter part of the JWh ceotuir. (J.ltAJS^ f3IJ. pp. 2W-C3t lnd,»n 
Anti<]uaryi Kill, p* lO.) ' 
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Sutuklagin. The Chandela Rnja, Ganda, was deeply enraged 
at this submission and along with other Rajput princes organised 
a league to chastise Rajyapala. Ganda *s son Vidyadhara, 
placing himself at the head of the allies, among whom was 
included the Kacchwaha chief of Gwalior, attached Rajyapala 
and after inflicting a crushing defeat murdered him.^ His son 
Trilochanapala succeeded him. but he could do nothing to 
cement his power owing to the ever-increasing pressure of 
, Muslim invaders and the jealousy of the neighbouring princes. 
Internal weakness and the crushing force of Islamic raids 
destroyed whatever vitality the houses of Kanauj possessed, 
and the successors of Trilochanapala^ vainly struggled to retain 
their power, until they were finally subdued about 1090 A.D. 
by a Raja of the Gaharwar clan, named Chandra Deva, who 
established his sway over Benares and Ajodhya and perhaps 
also the Delhi territory. 

Another important Rajput clan was that of the Chohans 
of Sambhar in Rajputana whom Tod describes 
as “ the most valiant of the Rajput races.” 
Ajmer formed part of the principality of Sambhar. TTie 
earliest ruler of whom we have an authentic record was 
Vigraharaja IV, better kno^vn as Bisala Deva Chohan,* who was 
a warrior of undoubted prowess, yearning for the glories of war 
and conquest, an accomplished man of letters, a scholar and 

* The Duhkund Inscription near Gwalior (Bpig. Ind., II, p. 235) 
records the slaying of Rijyspala by Aijuna, the Kacchwaha chief of 
Gwalior, under the command of VidySdlmra Ohondela. Another inscrip- 
tion found at Mahohil describes TidyBdhara as a master of warfare, who 
had caused the destruction of the king of Onyakubjs (Bpig. Ind., I, 
P. 219). 

* From a stone inscription of VaSapTla, the successor of Trilo- 
chanap^la. dated 1036 A.D., itisclear that the Parih^rs ruled at Kanauj up 
to this year. But alter this they were orerpowered by RSthor Chandra 
Deva. He obtained mastery otct a smalt territory, for the dependencies 
of Kanauj had already separated themselrea from the empire. 

Tod’s RHjasthln (Hindi), edited by Oaurishankar Hira Chand Ojha, 
p. 449. Delhi had been founded about a century earlier in 99^94 A.D. 

’ Bisala DsTa was the second son of Amoj^^ja or Anala Dots who 
had three sons — Jaga Dera, BIsala Dera, and Somelrara. Jaga DeTa 
usurped the throne of Ajmer hy murdering his father. Bub his younger 
brother BlsalaDeva punished bis unnatural guilt by eeizing the kingdom 
and proclaiming himself king in his place. 
i 
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a poet. He fought against the Turks and by wresting Delhi 
from the Pratihars established a large kingdom running from 
the base of the Himalayas to the Vindhya mountains in the 
Deccan.^ Bisala Deva extended his patronage to the cause 
of learning, founded a large school at Ajmer, and caused two 


Tod’s HSjastliSa, edited by Gauriahaukor Uira Chand Ojbs (tlindi), 
P. 400. 

A stoDQ inscription of tbo time of Somcsvara beorinfr (Into Bamvot 
122G Vikrarria (1169 A.D.) has been discovered rear Bijolia in Mewar 
territory which records the conquest of Delhi by Btsala Dora, Tho con- 
quest took place about tho year 1163 A.D. There are throe others to 
the same eUcct. Smith doubts tho truth of the story of tho conquest of 
Delhi by Bisala Dova (Elarly History, p. M7.) Tho translation of verso 
22 of tho inscription (J.A.S.Ii., 1886, p. 56) seems to support Bmith’s 
vicAV, but the Dolhi-SiwUlik Pillar Inscription of 11C4 A.D. eays, be con- 
quered tho whole country between tho Vindhya and tho llioinlaya 
mountains. 

Tho Prilhvi liSJa Vijaya, a poem composed eoujo time after 
1173 A.D. and before 1200 A. Dm which Dr. BQbter discovered in Ivashmir, 
records (he gniiant exploits of (he tastOhohUn emperor of Northern India. 
Tho poem gives a genealogy of tho Choh^ns svhich is supported by 
inscriptions. It is os follows 


AHNO UAJA (1139 A.D.) 

I 


Name not given. 


(We know from the llammlf (1163-01 A.D.). 
Wnbnkavya and llio ' 

Ownlior ami Komnon 
MS. Genealogies consuHed 
liy General Cunningham 
that hi* name was 
Joga Deva.) 

PrilhrlbhiUft 

(Ilfl7-0‘I A.D.) 


I I 

V'igraba R&ja IV Bomrdvnra-KorpOr Dovf 


(1170-7? A.D.). 


Aparogfcngi-ra 

or 

AmaragSngeya. 


IVitljTlr.’li* 
(d. MW) 


Mr. Keniiedr **7* Ibal the fno*( impertanl eonqin**! of ItliaU Deta 
WA« Delhi, lie Blliiwe<l the T«»fn»r» king |<« rvicn a* hi«tri)iut«rr an<l 
marrnvl bw •en¥>oniniT*raVi\W'V«nr»T»** An-agVfter, \)Tf«Tpvno7 

II. p. ail.) 

Till* i« incerrrel. B,»ntelrara was net ths sen of tUivla Dera bnl bU 
lioolber. 

t littvia Il-ra'* Inwiirteui on the f*m»u* Iren pilUr, dktr.l (Umrst 
1220 Vikiam* (IP1 .k.D k •fate* |h*l |>« rle^reii the cntiotry «>f |)ie 
*n t tn» !e it -»**»»» ArTS-Miqmi. |an I <iT tlie .(rr*« |te 
rerv'iu'Te 1 N» I'd*. Jll’f an I I’lh, an) (nr»|r-| ar) ren']u«'rf >.1 Jh-lhl 
t<trre|i tt:i-71 A.D t<**»r Mrrtwn, of Ih-JLl. p I*.*". 

IntUn Aet'inknr. XX. p. 2>l. ft**'l«, .A^mer, p. I’? t 
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dramas, the LaliiaoigraharQja Nalaka composed by his court 
poet Somesvara atrd the Harik,cU Natako, the authorship of 
^vhich is attributed to the king himself, inscribed on stone 
slabs, to be deposited in safety therein. TTrese dramas are 
still preserved in the Rajputana Museum, Ajmer. The 
HariJieli Natako is described m the Indian Antiquary, Vol. XX, 
p. 201. Dr. Keilhorn bestows rich praise upon the genius of 
the Hindu kings of old when he says: “Actual and undoubt- 
ed proof is here a0orded to us of the fact that powerful Hindu 
rulers of the past were eager to compete with Kalidasa and 
Bhavahhuti for poetical fame.* ** This school building was 
afterwards ravaged by the soldiery of Muhammad Ghori in 
the year 1193, and a mosque was erected in its place to gratify 
the faithful. Acts of such vandalism were not uncommon in 
the early history of Islam, and neither shrines of learning nor 
abodes of worship, venerated for centuries, were suffered to 
exist by the fanatidal adventurers, who looked upon the des> 
truction of such places as a matter of pious obligation. After 
his death he was succeeded by his son Amaraglngeya, but 
he was a minor, and the administration was carried on in his 
behalf by the regent PrtthvTtaja. son of his uncle Jaga Deva, 
who shortly afterwards usurped the throne and exercised 
authority in his own name. After his demise, which probably 
took place in 1169, the gaddi of Delhi fell into the hands of 
Somesvara, the younger brother of Bisala Deva. Somesvara 
exercised sway over the dominions of the houses of the Tomaias 
and Chohans and was acknowledged king by the dependencies 
of Delhi and Ajmer. His successor' was the famous 
Prithviraja Chohan, the last flower of Rajput chivalry, whose 
valorous deeds of love and war are still sung by enthusiastic 
bards all over Northern India. Like the valiant knights of 

* It ia written In PrithvirSja Easau that Pnlhvlraia obtained the 
throne of Delhi through bia adoption hr Anangapala Toroara of Delhi who 
was his maternal grandfather. This ia an imagmarr story. Aa we hare 

already s'lid.Blaala Deva ChohSnhad conquered Delhi from theTomaros 
and erer since his conquest it had remaiaed subject to the ObohSna of 
Ajmer. 
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Tnediasval Europe, Prithvlraia took delight in war and obtained 
victorie* which made his fame reverberate from one end of 
the country to the other. Jn 1 182 A.D. he invaded the 
Chandela territory and defeated Raja Parmardin or ParmSla 
of Mahoba. When Muhammad of Ghor invaded Hindustan, 
Prithviraja organisd a confederacy of his brother Rajput 
princes, and in 1191 A.D. the combined host inflicted a crush- 
ing defeat upon the Muslims at Tarain, not far from Thanesar. 
But this discomfiture rankled in the mind of the Muslim invader, 
and he appeared next year at the head of a countless host, 
which utterly vanquished the Rajputs who died fighting bravely 
to the last. Prithvrraja was captured and mercilessly behead- 
ed.' The Hindu power suffered an irreparable blow, and the 
victorious invader was saluted as the overlord of Hindustan. 

Jaichand (Jayachandra) of Kanauj remained aloof in proud 
Isolation, immovable and indifferent. He did nothing to overt 
the calamity that befell the ChohSns of Delhi, probably in the 
belief that it would lead to the destruction of a rival prince, 
who had given ample cause for offence, and who was the only 
formidable aspirant for supremacy in Northern Indio. 


BotneSrara was not married, as Chand RaMjal aar*. to KamalS Dm, 
daughter of Anangapttla Tomara. The name of Bomrirara’s queen sraa 
KarpQr DbtI. daughter of a king of tbeKalschuri dynasty. The oftapring 
of this raarriago waa FrithTlrltjo Oholitn. srho after hit father’# death took 
charge cf the kingdoni of Delhi weft a« A/mer. (J.RA.B, tfftit, 
rp, a59— 81.) The Hamoiir KKrya also anpporta tliU Ttere. 

Also llUhter, Proc. A.S.n.. I8H3. p. W. 

* It la written in Cfaand IlanlaS that PrilheTrlJa was taken as aeaj'lJre 
to Ohotnl, where. In an attempt to eshihit tils skill in arrhery. he shot 
the Bultan and wai then cm to piecea. This atory Is false. The Bottan 
waa aasassinatetl by the Khokhare In 003 A.II. A.D.h 

Chand Itardat aay* that when Jayachandra saw that he rnidd not 
•utKtue PfithrlfSja In t>altle. hehad reconrae to a atratagem. lie gare 
Via VitftVw W’aV V.s.\ aUs wA rTiTwrrfcge^ t'an 

latter to inrade UeUii. This etatcmeni is Incorrect and is uni cerrul«^rate<| 
tr sny Muhammadan historian. IBhyam Bundar Pas, lUsau^BarCilindiL 

r. »xl 

Ur. liar ll.laa Batda In his Ajmer, p. IIpS, p<,stt,re1y aasrrta that the 
KSihor* of Kanauj aix) the .stoLsnkraof Oqjarat c<*nsf'ifr.f togeihsranl 
Inritol PhOiat-addia Ohori to lavade th« demlnien nf PtiihrliAia. Tins 
•talcrnent.howeTef.ls ai-ocryphalanJ|sot.yii,u, 5 y iJi'On the I'*.!.. 

If Jayarbandrahad !.een In league with thaUothms. thnr hUUnans 
wcutJ fcae* certainly mtnUv.erd the fact with p)r«*ure. 
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The conquest of Delhi cleared the way of the Muslim con- 
queror. The feuds between the Ralhors of Kanauj and the 
Chohins of Delhi and their keen contest to win supremacy 
over all Hindustan, disabled their strength and prepared the 
way for the destruction of both. Having defeated Rai 
Pithaura of Delhi in a deadly encounter. Muhammad Ghori 
turned against Kanauj, overpowered Jayachandra at the head 
of an invincible host, and sounded the death-knell of the 
Rathor monarchy. Having failed to stem the tide of the 
Muslim conquest, a great many members of the Gaharwar clan 
left Kanauj and migrated to Rajputana where they found the 
modern principality of Jodhpur, rightly esteemed in these days 
as one of the premier Rajput states. The able generals of 
Muhammad soon completed the work of conquest by reducing 
Gwalior, Anhilwad and Kalmjar, and his gallant slave 
Qutbuddin, who enthroned himself at Delhi, was greeted as . 
their overlord by the numerous chiefs and princes of Northern 
India. 

The other Rajput dynasties of importance in North India 
were the Chandelas* of Jaij'akbhukti (modern 
an e as. Bundelkhand) and the Kalachuris of Chedi who 
exercised their sway over the territory now comprised in the 
Central Provinces. Their territories being contiguous, they 


’ Regarding the origin of the CbandeLaa Smith sara 
“The Chandelas themselTM have o silly legend to the effect that 
they are descended Irom the union ol the iloon (Chandra) with a 
Brahman naaiden. The only significance of the myth is its implied 
admission that the pedigree of tbo clan required explanation which 'was 
best attained by including it in the group of * Uoon-desceoded ’ Rajputs, 
and adding respectability by inrenting a Brahman ancestress. As a 
matter of fact the Chandelas are still regarded os a clan of impuredescent. 
It seems quite clear that the ancestors were not immigrants from the 
Rorth-'West, and had nothing to do with the Huns, and such people, 
who appear to be largely represented in the present day by the ‘fire- 
descended ’ Rajputs, the Chohfins and others. The indications are fairly 
distinct that the Chandela clan originated in the midst of Goods, with 
■whom other similar tribes were intermixed." 

V. Smith's article on the History and Coinage of the Chandela 
Dynasty in Ind. Ant., 1908, pp. 114— 4S. 

Early Illstory of India (1934 editiouX P* ^ 29 ; J.A.8.B., I8T7, Pt. 1, 
P. 233. 
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came in close contact with each other, and their history in 
mediaeval times is a record of matrimonial alliances alternating 
with wars due to ambition and clash of jurisdiction. TTie rulers 
of Chedi are also styled as ** Kalinjaradhipati *’ by reason of 
their possession of Kalinjar, and it appears that at one time 
they exercised sway over the territory of Telang. 

It has now been established beyond doubt that the Chandelas 
came into power hy depriving the local Parihar chieftains of 
their dominions. But the dynasty did not emerge into the arena 
of history until the beginning of the 9rh century A,D. when 
Nannuk Chandela established a small kingdom for himself 
corisisting in its early stages of the territories included in the 
southern parts of Jaijakbhukti.' The Chandelas appear to have 
been the vassals of the PanchaJs of Kanauj, but. during the first 
half of the tenth century they had shaken off the yoke of Kanauj 
and assumed independence. 

Harfa Chandela was an ambitious ruler who seems to have 
taken a prominent part in the politics of the time. By marry* 
ing a Chohan princess, he raised the status of his family, and 
augmented its political prestige by rendering assistance to 
Mahlpala, the ruler of Konauj, against his Formidable antago- 
nist. Indra III, the Rastrakuta king of the Deccan. His son 
and successor was the gallant prince Yas'ovarman who defeated 

16 is a matter on which thoro is much conflict of opinion anJ 
hence it is not easy to come to any definUo conclusion. Tlio Ohandelo 
KhyStas ascribe a Urahman origin to them, while at the same tinio the 
Chandelas claim a RUthor pedigree. 

Tod’s ItaJosthSn, edited t*T OourisTaaiikar IVira Oiiand V>jha (Hindi), 
p. 470. 

Tod’s RSjaslhBn, edited l>y Croofce, T. pp. I8D-(0. 

* Jaijaicbhukti is dcrireJ from Jaljlk, a Chandela Ling, who suc- 
ceeded to the kingdom afterthe death of his father Vakpati, son of 'the 
founder of the dynasty. 

Tho houndaries of tho Chandela Icingtiom Taried from time to time. 
Trom about 930 A.D. up to 1203 A.D., tho dot© of rarmilla’s death, tho 
kingdom always included KhajurSho, Kalinjar and Mahobn, There has 
been found no trace of Chandela rule In parganas Hamirpur and Sumer- 
pur to the North of the Ilomirpur District and it appears probable that 
this tract was covered with jiinglo during this period and was inhabited 
here ond there by wild tribes. 
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the Kalachuris of Chcdi and compelled them to surrender the 
fortress of Kalinjar. Thus strengthened, he turned against 
Kanau], and by means of compulsion obtained from its ruler 
a valuable image of Vijrju, a peculiarly mediteval recognition 
of his superior power, which was solemnly installed in a temple 
at Khajuraho, one of the capitals of the Chandela kingdom. 

Yasovarman was succeeded by his son, Dhanga (950 — 99 
A.D.), who was a remarkable king of the Chandela dynasty. 
His kingdom extended from the Jamna in the north to the 
frontier of the Chedi dominion in the south, and from Kalinjar 
in the east to Gwalior and Bhilsa in the west. When Subuktagin 
invaded Hindustan, he joined the Rajput confederacy that was 
formed by Jayapala to resist the Muslim invaders, and he also 
sustained a defeat like his other allies. He lived up to a ripe 
old age. and finally died at the confluence of the Canges^ and 
the Jamna, while deeply absorbed m meditation. Canda 
(999—1023 A.D.). his son and successor, carried on the warlike 
policy of his father, and in (00$ A.D. when Mahmud of Ghazni 
invaded the kingdom of Lahore at the head of an irresistible 
army, the instinct of self-preservation led him to make common 
cause with Anandapala and his allies to repel the invaders. 
But the attempt was not a success ; Kanauj fell prostrate at the 
feet of the conqueror and accepted his overlordship. The 
Rajputs did not approve of this abject surrender, and Ganda 
sent his son. Vidyadhara. to chastise Rajyapala, the ruler of 
Kanauj, who had sullied Rajput honour. Rajyapala, who had 
already been crushed 'by the Muslims, could offer no resistance ; 
he was overpowered and killed. When Mahmud heard of 
this inhuman murder, be set his forces in order and advanced 
against Canda who encountered him with a farge army, but 
he failed to obtain victory over the Chandela king who escaped 
this lime the fate that overtook him later. TTjus foiled m his 

* learn from an inscription that Dhanga ilicd at Praj-Sg (Allohn- 
had) ctosin;; hia epes, fixing bis thoughts on Kudrs, and muttering 
holy prayeis.” Th» inscription reconls thatho “abandoned his body,” 
‘Which does not mean ttmt ho eommitted suicide. (J.A.S.B., Pt. I, 
Vol. XIjVII, r- 47.) 
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attempt to reduce Ganda, Mahmud, a few years later, marched 
against him and compelled him in 1023 A.D. to sign a treaty 
by which he surrendered Kallnjar and acknowledged his over- 
lordship. After Ganda’s death the Chandelas and Kalachuris 
came into collision with each other, for both aspired to the 
overlordship of Hindustan. The originator of this scramble for 
power was Gangeya Deva Kalachuri (1015 — 40 A.D.) who pushed 
his conquests towards the east as far as Tirhut.^ When he 
died, his son Karan Deva (1040 — 70 A.D.) followed the ambitious 
policy of his father and waged wars against the rulers of Malwa 
and Magadha. The Chandela king, KlrtJvarman Deva (1049 — 

1 100 A.D.), suffered a crushing defeat at his hands and lost his 
kingdom, but he soon retrieved his losses through the assistance 
of his Brahman commander-in-chief, Gopala, who marched 
against the Kalachuri king and avenged the wrongs done to the 
house of his master.* Henceforward the history of the 
Chandelas is a record of wars with their neighbours, the result 
of which often depended upon the personality of the combat- 
ants on both sides. 

Madanvarman Deva was a powerful ruler who fought 
against the SoIankT kings of Gujarat and maintained his power 
intact, but when Parmala or Parmardi Deva (1165—1203 A.D.) 
came to the throne, the Chandela dynasty plunged into pro- 
longed and biller wars with the Chohans of Delhi with the 
result that Prithvlraja fell upon it with his overwhelming might 
and completely crushed it in 1182-83 A.D. Parmardi heroi- 
cally struggled to save his power and possessions, but the great 


1 DcndsII, Historr ot Nepsl, J.A.0.nn 1003, 1, p. 18. 

• It is -writlen in tlie I'rabodha Chandrodaya drams that Karen Devs 
had doprired tbs Chandela ruler of Iiia kingdom and that the latter was 
able to recoTcr his ancestral dominion thTough the help of hts Brahman 
commander-in-chief. Oopals. A full abstract of this plar is riren hv 
Srirain Ldei (I>e Thi^Stre Indien. pp. 2OT— 35). The llnal rictorr of 
KtrtlTannan and the production of the pUy must hare taken place In or 
about 1C65 A.D., some time afterthe accession of Klrtirarman. The 
drama commemorates a brilliant Tictory won by the Chandela ruler The 
dramatis ptrte»a »tt‘ m\l allegorical and the play ends with the hanrr 
reunion of kloff Discernment' and queen 'Theoloffy' which u blessed 
by 'Fsith In > Ifiju. 
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revolution that had been brought about in the politics of 
Northern India by the successful Muslim raids, left him alone 
to cany on the war of independence against the Muslims. 
Tradition represents Parmatdi as a coward and praises Alha 
and Odala, the heroes of Mahoba, for offering resistance to 
the Chohan prince of Delhi, but this is not quite correct. When 
Qutbuddin advanced against Kalinjar in 1202 A.D., Parmardi 
fought with a heroism worthy of his race, and lost his life in the 
attempt to save his kingdom and his honour. Henceforward 
the Chandelas ceased to have any political importance, al- 
though they continued to hold a portion of the original territory 
until the 16th century. Their rivals, the Kalachuris of Chedi,* 
also became subject to the same process of decadence, and 
about the beginning of the l3tK century their possessions on 
the Godavari fell into the hands of the Ganapatis of Waranga! 
and the Yadavas of Devagir, while their dominions on the 
Narbada were absorbed by the Baghela Rajputs after whose 
name the country was called Bundelkhand, 

, Equally distinguished was the Parmar clan of Malwa. The 
The rormars Parmars of Malwa are well-kno%vn in history 
pI Malwa, owing to their liberal patronage of letters. The 
kingdom was founded by Kri$na Raja aliat Upendra in the 9th 
century A.D., and was afterwards enlarged by. his successors 
who made it extend over a great part of the ancient kingdom 
of Avanli. while its southern boundary touched the Naibadn. 
The Parmars were surrounded by poweiful and ambitious 
neighbours, who were all engaged in the task of extending the 
limits of the principalities which they had founded for them- 
selves. They had to wage wars ceaselessly against the 
Chandelas of Mahoba. (he KCalachuris of Chedi, the Solankrs 
of Gujarat, and the Chnlukya rulers of the Deccan. The sixth 
tulcr of the dynasty, Siyaka, known as Sri Harja. had acquired 
Considerable fame by inflicting a defeat upon the Huns, when 
they invaded Hindustan. His son Munja was n remarkable 
ruler (974—994—7 A.D.) who led successful attacks against the 
Chola, Chedi, Kerala, and Kniniila kings. His rising power 

5 
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aroused the jealousy of the Chalukyas of the Deccan and in the 
encounter that followed he succeeded in inflicting six defeats 
upon Tailapa II, but when he attached them for the seventh 
time, the tables were turned upon him, and he was defeated 
and slain in a mortal combat some lime between the years 993 
and 997 A.D.^ Himself an accomplished scholar, Mun;a 
patronised men of letters, and authors like Dhanapala, Padma- 
gupta, Dhananjaya, Dhanik. and Halayudha were the 
recipients of his liberal bounty. His nephew Bhoja came to the 
throne about the year 1010 who fully maintained the 

traditions of literary achievement and military greatness 
established by his predecessor, which have earned for him an 
abiding place in the history of Northern India. He avenged 
the death of his uncle by waging wars against the Chalukyas. 
and made also the rulers of Gujarat and Chedi, Anhilwad and 
Karnatic^ feel the weight of his arms and compelled them to 
acknowledge his sovereignty. A warrior of undoubted 
prowess, Bhoja’s fame mainly rests upon his literary achieve* 


^ Munjswas Tariwisir styled as VSfcpali, Utpalorilja, Ainogliarar^a, 

Pri thTlTolIabhaoDd Selrallabba. 

From the two copper-piato grants of Munja it appears that he 
ascended the throne obout 074 A.D. Uunja was liring when the Jain 
Bcholar Amitagoti wrote his work ' which was 

completed towards the close of 094 A.D. Tailapa died in 097 A.D. 
Therefore it is clear that Munja must hare died between 094 and 
097 A-D. The dates giren by Uhliler, Smith and K. A. Aiynngararu 
approximately corrt'Ct. 

Indian Antiquary, VI, p.6l. 

BCihler.Epig. lad, I. rp. 222-28.204, 302. 

Ilhttudorkor, Ilarly History of the Dcccan, p. 214. 

Smith. Early History of India, p. 805. 

• Hhoja’a preflecrssor was 8»»dhur2ja, ^ftiRja’a brother. Mutt/a bore 
a rancorous hostility to bis brother and had him blinded and ronlined in 
a wooden cage. Hboja was bom during his father’s imprisonment. ' 
Munja tried to murder him, hut struck with remorse by a letter handed 

orer to his executioner by Hboja, bo changinl his mind and chose him 
as his Buecessor. 

For Bindburaja'a date and works see |nd. Ant, ItW. pp 170—72 
Archa*ological Burrey Heport. IW3-4. pp. 238-43 Aufrechl. Cafaloeos 
Cstalogurum, I, p. 418; 11. p. 05. 


(P- RO) that Hhoja 

conquered Anhiln^d and Kamattc. This slatement may or mar not he tme 
for Prabandha Chtntimant is not a historical worl^ but there U no 
doubt that Hhojs had frequent scnflles with the rulers of these countries. 
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ments. Himself a scholar, well-vctsed in poetry, architecture, 
astronomy and other branches of learning, he was a prince of 
exceptional genius, who extended his patronage to men of 
letters. For the promotion of learning and culture he establish- 
ed a Sanskrit college called Sorascali Kanfhabhara^a at DharS. 
wherein he placed some valuable works on drama, history and 
other subjects inscribed on stone slabs, but it was destroyed 
by the Muslims, who after their usual fashion reared a mosque 
named Kamal Maula in place thereof to commemorate this act 
of wanton desecration. Bhoja was a magnificent builder. The 
famous Bhojapur lake to the south of Bhopal, which extends 
over an area of 250 square miles, was constructed during his 
reign, and it continued to tesb‘5^ to the greatness of his 
architectural designs until its waters were drained off by 
Hushang Shah of Matwa in the fifteenth century. Towards 
the close of his life. Bhoja’s enemies became very strong and 
powerful, and they determined to feed fat their old grudges. 
The rulers of Gujarat and Chedt who had suffered considerably 
at his hands led an attack against him with a redoubled force 
with the result that this literary warrior was completely over- 
powered. Soon afterwards Bhoja died in 1053-54 A.D. His 
death was an irreparable blow to the Parmar clan ; its power 
declined so steadily that it soon dwindled into insignificance. 
Hasing passed through great vicissitudes, the Parmar terri- 
tories, now reduced to the dimensions of a petty principality, 
were conquered by Alauddin Khilji in 1310 A.D. During the 
reign of Akbar in the 16th century Malwa was finally incor- 
porated into the Mughal empire after an infructuous attempt of 
the local dynasty at independence. 

In its palmiest days the empire of Har;a included Bengal 
Th P51 d ** KSmrup or Assam and exercised full 

Sena dynasties sovereign authority over Western and Central 
Bengal. Harm's death plunged the empire 
into confusion and Bengal. Orissa and the 
provinces in the far east were split up into small principalities. 
We have no materials to construct the history of Bengal during 
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the next century after the death of Har^a, and this state of uncer- 
tainty continues until in the eighth century a definite power is 
established, when the people who had grown tired of anarchy 
elected Gopala as their king.* Gopala reigned for nearly forty- 
five years and exercised sovereignty over Magadha and South 
Bihar, seats of ancient Hindu kingdoms, though he suffered a 
defeat at the hands of Vatsaraja, the Gurjara Icing of Rajputana.^ 
Gopala was a pious Buddhist ; he built a monastery at Uddana- 
dapur, or Uttantapuri to signify his devotion to Buddhism. 

He was succeeded by Dharmapala (875 — 95 A.D.), whose 
rule, according to the Tibetan historian Taranath, extended 
from the Bay of Bengal to Delhi and Jalandhar in the north and 
to the Vindhya mountains in the south. The Buddhist historian 
is guilty of exaggeration, but this much is certain that he was 
a powerful king who had defeated the Panchala ruler, 
Indrayudha, and installed Chakroyudha in the gaddi of Kanauj 
with the assent of the neighbouring powers'who are described 
as the Bhoj’a, Matsya. Madro, Kuru, Yadu, Yavana, Avanti. 
Gandhara and Kira kings.* He was also a Buddhist by persua- 
sion. and it was entirely through his munificence that the 
monastery of Vikramaslla was built, which included 107 temples 
and six colleges for education in the principles of Buddhism. 

Dharmapala was succeeded by Devopala who is described 
as the most powerful king of the dynasty.* He conquered 
Assam and Knlingn. but his great achievement consists in the 
wars which he waged against unbelievers for the propagation of 
his faith. The monastery of ViUrnmninlo which coiitnined 107 
temples and six colleges was built by him. After a reign of 
forty years the Pfilas were overpowered, though temporarily. 


• Tlio kirjjrs hare l>ern <1e»rril>inl as KTntrir&s anJ IlrahRrnnf 
|)iit it i« rerr thiricMlt to <t« terminn tlii« paint eoix'liKiirflr. TlitrC ih 

ptentr of literature on tlio •ut>j>^t,l<ut tl«« onlinarr rra<l«>r will |« ron. 

fuwtl l>r ton many rortfreitc*^. ** 

PP t’- KpiK. ii.j, VI. 

Miiihan Autiqaary. XV. p. SOI; XX, p Kpi.. i,,.j ty „ 

T<h 1 n ItSiastli^n, nlitisl ty Uaiiri«hmkar Him ftian I Oiha n C33*^' ** 

• J.A.S.U, LXIII, lU. I 115911, p 41, 
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by a hill tribe called the Kambojas who established their away 
about the year 966 A.D.* 

TTie Kamboja rule was short-lived. Mahipala I recovered 
the lost power of his house and re-established his sway during 
the latter part of the tenth century. He was a staunch Buddhist 
and did much to revive that religion in Tibet where missions 
were sent by his son, Nayapola, also, to interpret it to the 
people. After the death of Vigrahapala, the successor of 
Nayapala, in 1080 A.D., the fortunes of the dynasty declined 
under his two immediate successors, but they were soon 
retrieved by Ramapala who established himself on the throne 
of his forefathers about (084 A.O. Ramapala. being a capable 
military leader, at once began to adopt measures to extend his 
dominions and soon after his accession to the throne he defeat- 
ed the Kaivarta Raja, Bhima. took him captive and conquered 
the kingdom of Mithila which included the Champaran and 
Darbhanga districts.^ During his reign Buddhism began to 
show signs of decline, although much was done by the king to 
resuscitate its influence in his own kingdom as well as abroad. 
The successors of Rlmapala did not possess the capacity to 
wield the sceptre, and internal weakness and foreign complica- 
tions considerably diminished their authority. A large portion 
of the dominion of the Palas was seized by a redoubtable 
captain of war. Samantasena. who probably came from the 
Deccan, and who laid the foundations of a new dynasty in 
Bengal* towards the close of the eleventh century A.D. The 


* Journat and .Proceedings, A.8.B., 19J1, p. CIS. 

* In a poetical work written by one Sandhratara Nandi it is written 
that RSmaptlla deleatod the Kaivarta king, Bhima, and took him prison- 
er. This work was discovered in Nepal and published in A.S.B. 
kfemoirs, HI, No, I (1910). 


* Smith eoys (Early History oI India, pp. 402-3) that either it was 
G'lmantosens or his son llemaotBsena who came from the Deccan and 
lounded a principality at Kallpuri, now Kaisari in the Uayurbhanj 
Slate. This is not in agreement with the views expressed _ by Dr. 
Rajendta Ijal Ultra. The Sejuv kinga are sometimes descrdjeU M 
Brabmaksatriyaa. The subject is a highly controversial^ one and mucn 
has been written upon it. For a full discussion ot tbe oTlgin of the Henss 

the reader is referred to Appendix O in Smith’s Early History of lodi , 

1924 Edition, pp. 431-38. 
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Pala kings were greol patrons of art and' letters. The 
arts reached a high level of excellence, and royal patronage 
made the production of literary and philosophical 
possible.' 

Such is the origin of the famous Sena dynasty of Bengal. 
Samantasona s grandson, Vijayasena. who flourished towards 
the close of the eleventh or the beginning of the twelfth century, 
did a great deal to establish the power of his house on a firm 
basis. His successor was the celebrated Ballalasena* who 
came to the throne in 1 lOS A.D., and who, besides maintaining 
intact the territories he had inherited from his father, promoted 
art and literature and introduced the practice of Kutinisfn 
among Brahmans, Vaidyas and Kayaathas of Bengal. Th® 
bonds of caste became rigid and Brahmanism once again 
recovered its ascendancy as is evidenced by the missions which 
were sent to Magadha, Bhutan. Orissa, Nepal and other lands for 
the propagation of its doctrines. Ballslasena was succeeded 
about the year 1119 A.D. by his son Laksmanasena who died 
long before the raid of Muhammad-bm-Bahhtiyar described by 
Minhaj-us-Sitaj in his Tabqat-i-NSsin.^ The Musalman general 


• M. M. Kara Prnsad Sastri In a learned article (J. Bihar and Orlasa 
Research Society, V, Ft. II, pp. 171—83) siyes the Ilterair history of the 
P?lla period. The Drohman erholare of Bengal had to fight hard 
atraiost the philosophy of BuddhiBm. They had recourse to NyKya end 
VaiSesilsB, viff, Losic anti Physical ScieDCo. The Buddhists also developed 
their ‘literature in Sanskrit and Vernacular^ and Buddhist preachers 
•went abroad to propagate the doctrines of their faith. 

• Ballslasena was an accoi^plishod scholar. He is the author of two 
TTorks, Uonsognr and Adbhutsagar, But before ho could complete the 

latter work, he went to the confluence of the Oanges and the Jamna 
•with hia wife and lost his life by drowning himself la the sacred waters. 
The work was afterwards compIeto<l by l^k^manasena who was also a 
patron of learning and lilerainre, Jayaderra -wrote his famous work, 
the Gila Govinda, during Ills reign. There Is plenty of literature on the 
subject, but space does not permit of a lull account of the literary 
activities of the Sena kings, 

•I.A.S.n., 1. p. 41 
Ibid., IT, pp. IB, 167. 

• The .lory relaled by MinhUj-M-Sirli a„„bte,l by Bene.li 
researchists Mr. S. Kumar concliides his article in the Indian Anf innnrT 
(joia. pp, 185-SS) by .oyips Ibat I«l,ra«p„e„a „„ 

the event described by Minh3j took place, and that 1119 A D orBeka 
1041 is the approximate date of the death of Baimiasena and the occession 
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raided Bihar in 1 197 and proceeded against Nudiah probably 
in H99 A.D. The unbridled ferocity of the Muslims satiated 
itself by the seizure of immense booty, the slaughter of Brah- 
mans, and the destructioir of Buddhist monasteries which 
adorned the capital. Tire Sena dynasty was overthrown and 
Bengal passed into the hands of the 'Muslims. 

The origin of the Rajputs is a matter of controversy.* 
Historical ingenuity has been much exercised in 
^Origin of the determining with precision the origin of the 
. ' Rajputs, and the difficulty has been considerably 

aggravated by the lofty pedigrees assigned to 
them in Brahmanical literature and the bardic chronicles. 
The Rajputs claim to be the lineal descendants of the Kfatriyas 
of Vedic times. They trace their pedigree from the sun and 
the moon, and some of them believe in the theory of Agnikula. 
The word Rajput, in common parlance, in certain states of 
Rajputana, is used to denote the illegitimate sons of a K;atriya 
chief or jagtrdar. Rajput is the corrupted form of the Sanskrit 
word Hajpulffl which means a * scion of the royal blood.’ 
The word occurs in the Puran&s and is used in Bane's 
Hoffacharifo in the sense of high-born K§alriya — a fact which 
goes to show that the word was used in early times and in the 
seventh and eighth centuries A.D. 


of Laals^maijaaena. Mr. R. D. Banerjeo has axpiessed a simitar vieTr ia 
ni) article on the Ifaih'Sti OranS of DaItJiasena, the 11th year(Epig. 
Indies, 1917, pp. 1B6— 63). I’tofesaor Keilhora’a suggestioa (Ind. Ant., 
1890, p, 7) that the Ugendofeigbtrreare’reigaisduetoaiDisundcr- 
ataoding and that the Xiidiab raid did actuatlr taLe place in the rear 
89 of the liak^mapaseris era, mar be accepted. The date of the raid 
^roxild be some time in 1199 A D. This new is supported by the 
JSnlbTghS inscription of the year 83 (fS02 A.D.) of the same era given 
in the Jijuraal of the Dibar and Orissa Research Sociery (VoJ- IV, Ptv 
lU, 1918, p. 268 and pp. 373— 80X The Appendix O in Smith's Early 
History of India already referred to cootains ratuable information. 

' For the origin of the Rajputs aee the following 
Smith, Early History of India (Revised edition). 

Tod’s Annals and AntiQuilies of R^jasthlln, edited by Croobe, 
Vol X, pp. 73-97. 

.Imperial Gazetteer, Vol. 11, pp, 308-9. 

Vaidya, IHatory of Medimval Hindu India, Vol. II, pp. 1—63 

Journal Anthrop. Inst., lOll.p. 43L- 

Gaurishankar Ojba, History oIHajputnna (Hindi), Fart I. 
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* Much has been written about tbe origin of the Rajputs. 
Some hold them to be the descendants of the foreign settlers 
in India, while others trace their pedigree back to the 
Ksatriyas of Vedic times. Tod, the famous historian of 
Rajasthan, started the theory that the Rajputs were the des- 
cendants of the Scythian# or Sakas who came into India about 
the sixth century A.D, In support of his theory he points out 
the following resemblances between the foreign settlers and the 
Rajputs *.• — 

1. Horse worship. 

2. The Asvamedha sacrifice. 

3. The religion of the martial Rajput and the riles of 

Hara, the god of battle, are little analogous to those 
of the meek Hindus, the followers of the pastoral 
divinity. The Rajput delights in blood ; his 
offerings to the god of battle are sanguinary, blood 
and wine. 

4. The bards. 

5. War-chariots. 

6. Position of women. 

7. Omerrs and auguries. 

8. Love of strong fermented liquor. 

9. Worship of arms. 

10. Initiation to arms. 

European scholar* have accepted Tod’s view of the origin 
of the Rajputs. Dr. Vincent Smith in his Early History of India 
(Revised edition, p. 425), speaking of the foreign immigration 
of the Sakas and ihc Yue-ebi or Kushans in the second and 
first centuries B.C., writes : — 

** I have no doubt that the ruling families of both the 
Sakns and the Kushans. when they became HInduised. 
were admitted to rank ns KshaUiyas in the Hindu caste 
system, but the fact can be inferred only from the analogy 
of what is nscetinined to have happened in later ages— It 
cannot be proved.** 
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Dr. Smith dwells at length upon the effects of the Hunish 
invasions nnd observes that they * ** disturbed Hindu institutions 
and the polity much more deeply than would be supposed from 
perusal of the Puraiias, and other literary works.” He goes 
on to add that the invasions of foreign tribes in the fifth and 
sixth centuries shook Indian society in Northern India to its 
foundations and brought about a re-arrangement of both castes 
and ruling families. This view is supported by Dr. D. R. 
Bhandatkar,^ and the editor of Tod’s Annals, Mr. William 
Crooke, who writes in his Introduction (Vol. I, p. xxxi) : — 

** Recent investigation has thrown much new light on 
the origin of the Rajputs. A wide gulf lies between the 
Vedic Kshatriya and the Rajput of medieval times which 
it is now impossible to bridge. Some clans, ^vith the help 
of an accommodating bard, may be able to trace their 
lineage to the Kshatriyas of Buddhist times, who were 
recognised as one of the leading elements in Hindu society, 
and in their own estimation, stood even higher than the 
Brahmans, But it is now certain that the origin of many 
clans dates from the Sake or Kushan invasion, which began 
about the middle of the second century B.C., or more 
certainly, from that of the white Huns who destroyed the 
Gupta Empire about A.D. 460. The Gurjara tribe con- 
nected with the latter people adopted Hinduism, and their 
leaders formed the main stock from which the higher Rajput 
families sprang. When these new claimants to princely 
honours accepted the faith and institutions of Brahmanism, 
the attempt would naturally be made to affiliate themselves 
to the mythical heroes whose exploits are recorded in the 
Mahabhaiata and Ramayana. Here arose the body of 
legend recorded in The Annah by which a fabulous origin 
from the Sun or Moon is ascribed to two great Rajput 

* Dr. Bbandarkar writes (J. Bom. B.B.tV.S.. 1903, pp. 413 — S3) a 
lengtbr article on the Ourjars and comes to the conclusion that their 

origin is Scythian rather than Aryan. 
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branches, a genealogy claimed by other princely families' 
like the Incas of Peru or the Mikado of Japan." 

But in recent times certain Indian scholars have attempt®*^ 
in their researches to point out the error of Tod and other 
European scholars. Mr. Caurlshankar Ojha, who is fully con- 
versant with Rajput history, but who writes with a pronounced 
pro-Rajput bias, discusses the question at length in his * History 
of Rajputana ' and comes to the conclusion that the Rajputs are 
the descendants of the ancient K§atriyas and that Tod was 
misled by the similarities in the manners and customs of the 
Rajputs and the foreigners who settled in India. Some of Mr. 
Ojha*8 arguments in support of his view are these 

1. There is nothing striking in the similarities of customs 

and manners of the Sakas and the Rajputs/ The 
worship of the Sun prevailed in India from Vedic 
times and the practice of late existed before the 
coming of the Sakas as is evidenced by the MahS- 
bharata. TTie practice of Aivamedha Yojna too 
was not unknown and there is mention of such 
sacrifices in the epics, "nie worship of arms and 
horses is not a new thing. The ruling classes in 
India have always worshipped them. 

2. Some scholars are of opinion that It is written in the 

Puia^as that after the last king, Mahananda of the 
Sisunag dynasty, 5iidra kings will exercise sove- 
reignty. This is not a correct reading of the text. 
TTiere is evidence to prove the existence of K§atnya 
rulers even after the Nanda and Mauryan dynastiesj t 

3. When Pufyamilra established his power after slaying' 

Brhadratha, the last Maurya emperor, he performed 
the A^vamedha sacrifice and at one of these sacri- 
fices Patanjali, the commentator of the Maha- 
bh5?ya. was also present. If Pu?yamitra had been 
a Sudra, such a learned Brahman would not have 
been present. 
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4. In an inscription of the second century of the 

Christian era of Raja Kharavela in the Udayagiri 
cave near Cuttack (Orissa) there is mention of the 
K^atriyas of Kusamba. 

5. The Yadava K^atriyas ruled over Mathura and the 

adjoining country before the war of the Maha- 
bharata. 

One may or may not agree with these conclusions in ioto, 
but it is indubitable that the foreign tribes who settled in India 
made a fresh re-arrangement of social groups inevitable and as 
possessors of political power they were connected with the 
ancient K^atriyas by their Brahman advisers. 

The theory of Agnikulo that the four Rajput clans — the 
Pawar (Pramar), Parihar (Pratihar), Chohan (Chahumana) and 
SolankI or Chalukya— sprang from Vasifjha’s sacrificial fount 
on mount Abu in Southern Rajputana. still finds credence among 
the Rajputs. Dr. Bhandarkar and others have found ir\ this 
myth a confirmation of their theory of the foreign origin of the 
Rajputs, and Mr. Crooke. whose opinion is accepted by Mr. 
Edwardes. the editor of Smith’s Early History of India, thinks 
that the v4gniJijuIa myth represents a rite of purgation by fire, 
the scene of which was in Southern Rajputana, whereby the 
impurity of the foreigners was removed and they became fitted 
to enter the caste system. The story of the Agnik^Ia is 
related in the Priihoiraja Rasau. The Rosou, whatever its date, 
contains many interpolations, and sometimes inextricably com- 
bines history with legend so that we cannot accept everything 
that it says as historical truth. The fictitious character of the 
story is obvious and it is unnecessary to adduce evidence to 
prove it. It represents only a Brahmanical effort at finding a 
loftj' origin for the race that stood very high in the social order 
and whose munificence flowed in an unstinted measure to the 
priestly class, which reciprocated that generosity with great 
enthusiasm. It will be absurd to contend that the Rajputs are 
the pure descendants of the Kjatriyas of the ancient Vedic 
times, h may be flattering to our pride to think *o, but flattery 
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5s often far removed from fact. The original Ksatriyas were 
mixed up with the hordes of immigrants who poured into India 
in the fifth and sixth centuries of the Christian era. Dr. Smith 
writes that some of the Rajputs are descended from the indige- 
nous tribes such as the Gonds and Bhars — a fact which is borne 
out by the distinctions that still exist among them. It is 
too large an assumption and is scarcely justified by the historical 
data available to us. There are similar distinctions among the 
Brahmans also, but that does not prove that certain Brahmans 
are descended from the lower orders in the Hindu social system. 
To make such a generalisation would be against all canons of 
historical research. 

The various tribes of the foreign settlers became so deeply 
intermixed with one another in course of time that all marked 
dissimilarities were obliterated, and a certain kind of homoge- 
neity was developed by the adoption of similar social customs 
and religious rites. The clan individuality vanished and a 
process of amalgamation set in which made scrupulous 
differentiation impossible. A high feeling of chivalry and 
honour, of independence and patriotism, although the latter was 
parochial in its outlook and intensely localised in its scope, 
animated all Rajputs, and this sameness had much to do with 
the fusion of the various clans, which had cthnologically stood 
apart from one another. 

The struggle betweerr Buddhism and its older rival 
1 Iinduism had been going on for a long time. 

Rajput dynasties found it advantageous to 
profess the Drahmanlca] faith, and this fresh 
accretion of strength enabled Hinduism to engage in a 
deadly conflict with Buddhism and Jainism. For a 
long time in the past Buddhism had begun to show marked 
signs of decline. Tlie old simple creed of Buddha with its 
lofty and cheerful morality had become clustered by forms and 
ceremonies to such an extent that the true religion was com- 
pletely lost sight of. and its externals had become all in all for 
its followers. Superstition and corruption had insidiously 
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crept iirto the church, and the lujeurious and comfortable lives 
led by some of the Buddhist monks had shaken the confidence 
of the people and undermined its prestige. The invidious 
distinction between the lay»foHowers and the regular clergy bears 
testimony to the decadence that had overtaken the simple faith 
of Buddha, which was an emphatic protest against all kinds of 
distinctions. The inferior position to which the lay-followers 
were relegated was resented by them, for the great bulk of the 
Hindu society desired to obtain eternal beatitude, while living 
the lives of householders, subject to all the joys and sorrows, 
penalties and rewards, which are the inevitable lot of those who 
choose to live in the tvorld. But the principal reason why 
Hinduism succeeded in overpowering its rival seems to be that 
it had never completely lost its vitality.* The vicissitudes, it 
lind passed through, had not abated one whit the enthusiasm 
and devotion of those who were considered its leaders : and 
when Hinduism began to fortify itself by enrolling missionaries, 
its success svas assured. The support of the Rajput princes, 
the 2eal and learning of the Brahmans, their dominion over the 
mass mind through a complicated and elaborate ritual, the 
non-observance of which was said to have been attended by 
serious consequences in this vrorld and the world to come, 
together with the growing indifference of the upper classes of 
society towards Buddhism, led to its decline, so that at the 
commencement of the ninth century when Sankara began to 
preach his Vedanlic philosophy, its position became cxtremelj 
difficuU to maintain. A school of missionaries was founded, 
who were devoted like the disciples of Ignatius Loyola in 
Europe, to the service of the Dtahmanical church, and whose 


* Thr' aa^tiniption tliat Itiulilbtsm pitinirin«bM It •*>« 

T^r^fculion c.f thn Hratiman* i« untni*. Orra'ifnaHr kinr' likf Rti^nka 
the Ixil tu<*h p^r*«*<'(itK>ns were minor f«rtiifs in 

the moTrmrnl which «low!f re«t«rM India to the Itrahmsnioal faith. 
The main rauae. wntea Rmilb. w»a the irradual aaaimiUlioti of Itoddhrtm 
*■» flindiitam, which attained In awcli « point, lluil often il •« ti'-arfr 
imrwwiit.lp draw a tine iM-twren the rnTth-turr ■"’* »m«»ea of 
llteldhUta an-t tluwe of the IIib.Iu*. t«milh. tUrlr Itniorr '-f led**. 

r- 
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active propaganda effected many conversions from among the 
Buddhists. The very genius of the Rajput age was against the 
principles of Buddhism ; and in a time of perpetual warfare, 
when deeds of gallantry and heroism were valued more than 
acts of piety, the people naturally lent their ears to their 
Brahman advisers who stimulated their martial spirit by con- 
necting them with great traditions in the past. The doctrine of 
Ahirpsd could not flourish in a community which found its 
principal delight in war, and, no wonder, if the Raj'put, whose 
life was one long series of romance and adventure, turned for 
the satisfaction of his .religious craving to Hinduism, which 
certainly appealed powerfully to his mind by reason of its 
poetry, splendour, and the accumulated wealth of tradition. 
Thus Hinduism recovered its old ascendancy, and when the 
Muslims invaded Bihar towards the close of the twelfth century, 
they destroyed Buddhist monasteries and abodes of worship, 
so that not a vestige was left of that great faith which once 
counted its votaries from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin. 

The architectural activity of the Hindus during this period 
was mainly confined to the building of temples. 

ArtandLitera-The most famous temples of the period in 
ture. Northern India are those of Bhuvanesvara. built 

in the seventh century A.D., of Khajuraho in 
Bundelkhand. and of Puri in Orissa. TTie Jain temple at Abu 
was built early in the eleventh century and is one of the most 
exquisite examples of Indian architecture of the pre^-Musalman 
period. In the Deccan also numerous temples were built, the 
most famous of which are those built by the rulers of the 
biryjialft. • The. bxst at Sam/iPatbajytt b/wfrt b// 

Vinadilya Ballala in the eleventh century, the second at Belur 
by Vi?i?uvardhana Hoysala in the twelfth century and the third 
at Halevid built by another prince of the same dynasty towards 
the close of the twelfth century ,<,The Pallavas, Chalukyas. 
and Cholas were alsojpeat builders. The Pallavas adorned 
iKeir capital ^t^hi with beautiful temples, some of which 
belong to the seventh century A.D. The temple of Tanjore, 
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which was built by Raja Raja Chola about 1000 A.D., bears 
testimony to the skill of the Southern master-builders. TTie 
Chalukyas were also great patrons of art. They adorned their 
capital Badami with magnificent temples and one of them, 
Vikramaditya II (733 — 47 A.D.). built the famous temple of 
VirupSksa at Pattadakal which was probably a recognised seal 
of learning in the South. The Hindu architecture is an expres- 
sion of the Hindu religion. To the Hindu, his whole life is an 
affair of religion. It is his religion which regulates his conduct 
in everyday life and its inRuence permeates through the various 
grades of the Hindu society. Nowhere is the religiousness of 
the Hindu more clearly manifest than in his architecture and 
sculpture, for it was through these, as a distinguished Indian 
scholar points out. that he sought to realise the all-embracing 
notion of his faith. 

The temples, tanks and embankments of the Hindu kings 
were wonderful works of art. The Arab sononf A1 Biruni. 
who was very reluctant to admire things Indian, wites regard- 
ing them : — 

“ In this they have attained to a very high degree of 
art, so that our people (the Muslims) when they see them, 
wonder at them, and are unable to describe them, much 
less to construct anything like them.” 

Even such an iconoclast as Mahmud of Ghazni was moved 
with admiration when he saw the beautiful temples of the city 
of Mathura during one of his Indian raids — a fact which is 
recorded by his official chronicler. Utbi. 

The triumph of Brahmanism was followed by an abundant 
outcrop of religious and secular literature. The religious con- 
troversies of the time produced an abundance of philosophical 
literature of which the most important are the commentaries of 
Ankara on the Bhagavadgitu, the Upanijads. and the Brahma- 
sutra. The court of DharS was adorned by such eminent 
literary men as Padmagupta, author of the Nai'asahaaanko* 
charila, Dhananjaya. author of the DasarSpako, Dhanika, 
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commentator of the Daiorupaj^a, Halayudha, commentator of 
Pinga/achhandahsufra and other works, and Amitagati, author 
of the Sufe/idstVarafnasandoh. Among the dramatists of the 
period are Bhavabhuti, author of the Malatimadhava, the 
Mahooiracharita and the UHararamachaTila, who flourished 
in the eighth century A.D. ; Visakhadatta. author of the 
Mudraraksasa and Bhatta Narayana, author of the 
Kcmsarpharfl (800 A,D.), and Rajasekhara, author of 

the /Carpuraman;ari and other works, who wrote in the early 
part of the tenth century A.D. Bhavabhuti was a court poet of 
Yasovarman of Kanau], but when the latter was defeated by 
Lalitaditya Muktapida of Kashmir, the poet is said to have 
been carried to that country by the conquering monarch. 
Bhavabhuti, though influenced to some extent by Kalidasa, is a 
poet of no mean order. He is strikingly original and is gifted, 
in an extraordinary measure, with a brilliant imagination. His 
works clearly reveal his superb mastery of diction, the richness 
and elevation of expression and depth of thought. He does 
not rank as high as Kalidasa as a poet and Professor Keith 
rightly observes : “ Of sweetness and charm of Kstidasa he 
has as little as the power of suggestion displayed by his prede- 
cessor : but he excels in drawing with a few strokes the typical 
features of a situation or emotion. Visakhadatta presents a 

contrast to Bhavabhuti. Instead of being prone to inflated 
language and exaggeration he is forcible, clear and direct. 
The Afodrartl/ijaso has more dramatic vigour than many other 
well-known Sanskrit dramas and its martial character is unmis- 
takable. The plot of the I'cnTsorphara is derived from the 
Mahabhurata. It is an interesting work of considerable 
originality, but certain portions of it are not entirely free from 
defects. 

The Ks%'ya literature also deserves a passing mention. 
Magha’s SiaapaJtthadha is a well-known work which draws its 
materials from the Mahabharata. and describes the story 
of the destruction of Sisupala by Ktt*|na. Another mahakai'ya 
of importance is the NaifaJhacharita of Harsa (1150 A.D.) 
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wKo %VTOte probably under tKe patronage o( Jayacbandra of 
Kanauj. Sri Har?a presents to us in a versified form the story 
of Nala and Damayantl. one of the most pathetic scenes depict- 
ed by the supreme skill of the poet in the Mahabharata. It is 
a work of 22 cantos tvritten in the most ornate style loaded with 
luxuriant imagery and suffers by comparison with the story as 
It is related in the Mahabharata in its original form. Besides 
the kavyas proper there were written during this period historical 
kavyas. Among them the most remarkable are the Naoasaha- 
sanliQchaTiia of Padmagupta who was a court poet of the king 
of Dhara and of whom mention has previously been made, the 
Vi^ramanlzacharila of Bilha^a written to commemorate the 
exploits of Vikramaditya VI, the Chalukya ruler of KalySn. 
BiJhapa excels in description, and his style is lucid and simple 
and free from monotonous rigmarole and bombastic pedantry. 
Hie most remarkable historical work in verse is Kalhapa's 
Baioforangii?! composed in the middle of the twelfth century 
A.D. Kalhana was a well-educated native of Kashmir who 
had taken part in the politics of his country and who was fully 
conversant with its affairs. He attempts to give his readers a 
complete history of Kashmir, and, though like all mediasval 
historiographers he combines fact wth fiction, he sincerely 
endeai'ours to consult the varied sources of history. He is a 
poet writing history and therefore tries to describe events in as 
artistic a manner as possible. But as Professor Keith observes, 
he ** has too little insight to read effectively the complex mind 
and character of man, which forbid simple pronouncements, 
so intermingled, are good and bad in all human hearts. ^ 
Though Kalhana lacks the breadth of vision and the insight of 
a great histor'isrt, he is certainly mare interesting than the Jain 
scholar Hemachandra who has left us voluminous works which 
lack accuracy, sound judgment and literary charm. Among 
the lyrical poets the most remarkable is Jayadeva, the author 
of the Gifa Gooinda, who ffourished in Bengal m the twelfth 

* Classiral Sanskrit Literature, p. BS 

7 
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century, and of whom mention will be made in another 
chapter. 

Among prose-writers of this period the most famous w 
Dand>n, author of the DaSaiiumarachaTita and the fragmentary 
/luflntisundorlljatho, who nourished m the seventh century, and 
who excels other writers in sweetness of style. Another 
writer of eminence is Dhanapala. whose Tilakamaiijoff 
yosasti/ol^a ore brilliant specimens of mediaeval Sanskrit prose. 
The literary activity of the Hindus did not end here. A great 
many works on philosophy, literature, and other branches of 
learning were produced by eminent scholars both in the North 
and South, which cannot be discussed here for want of space- 

The institution of caste existed. The superiority of the 

g . ^ Brahmans was acknowledged and the highest 

honours were accorded to them by kings as 
well as the common people. But the Rajputs were no less high 
in the social scale. Brave and warlike, the Rajput was like the 
knight of King Arthur's Round Table ever devoted to the 
championship of noble causes. Tod has in his masterly way 
delineated the character of the Rajput in these words ; " High 

courage, patriotism, loyalty, honour, hospitality and simplicity 
are qualities which must at once be conceded to them : and 
if we cannot vindicate them from charges to which human 
nature in every clime is obnoxious ; if we are compelled to 
admit the deterioration of moral dignity from the continual 
inroads of, and their subsequent collision with, rapacious con- 
querors ; we must yet admire the quantum of virtue which even 
oppression and bad example have failed to banish. The 
v7/viii/v: M'/yw, of. ajod. Cal.vdmnd., 'xWch. iJja, d/dj/rA.i/icn-s tA 

national character attach to the Asiatic without distinction, 

I deny to be universal with the Rajputs, though some tribes 
may have been obliged from position to use these shields of 
the weak against continuous oppression. The Rajput had 
a high sense of honour and a strict regard for truth. He was 
II p 744 * Antiquities of mjaathSn, e.hled by Crooke, 
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generous towards his foes, nnd even when he was victorious, 
he seldom had recourse to those acts of barbarity which were 
the inevitable concomitants of Muslim conquest. He never 
employed deceit or treachery in war and scrupulously abstained 
from causing misery to the poor and innocent people. The 
lest of the civilisation of a community is the degree of esteem 
in which women are held in it. The Rajput honoured his 
women and though their lot was one of “ appalling hardship ’* 
from the cradle to the crematorium, they showed wonderful 
courage and determination in times of difficulty and performed 
deeds of valour which are unparalleled in the history of the 
world. Their devotion to their husbands, their courage in 
moments of crisis— and these were unfortunately many in a 
Rajput woman’s life — and their fearless example exercised a 
healthy influence on Rajput society in spite of the seclusion in 
which they were kept. But their noble birth, their devotion 
to their husbands, their high sense of honour, and thetr con* 
spicuous resourcefulness and courage all combined to make 
their lives highly uncertain and Tod has described with great 
picturesqueness the fate of the Rajput woman in these words : 
“ To the fair of other lands the fate of the Rajputani roust 
appear one of appalling hardship, in each stage of life death 
is ready to claim her : by the poppy at its da^vn, by the flames 
in riper years; while the safely of the interval depending on the 
uncertainty of war, at no period is her existence worth a twelve 
months’ purchase. The loss of a battle, or the capture of a city, 
is a signal to avoid captivity and its horrors, which to the 
Rajputani are worse than death.”' The custom of ” Jauhar " 
or self-immolation — though its cruelty seems revolting to us — 
had Sis otigin Sn that hfgh SecStng of honour and chasMy, 
which led Rajput women to sacrifice themselves in the extrem- 
ity of peril, when the relentless invaders hemmed in their 
husbands on all sides, and when all chances of deliverance 
were lost. 

* Tod’s Anoals and AntiauiUes of R^jasthXii, etlitited br Cfooke. 

It. p. 747. 
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Bui »f the virtues of the Rnjputs nrc pntcnt, their fsults nre 
cqunlly obvious. Tlieir inconstnney of temper, their Imbility 
to emotion or pnssion, their clftn-fcclinp. their perpetun! feuds 
consequent upon the feudnl conditions ihnt prevniled nmonp 
them, their use of opium, their inenpneity to present « united 
front to the common enemy — nil these pinced them in « highly 
disadvnntngcous position, when they were matched against 
foes of tougher stuff. The practice of infanticide was common 
amongst them, and female children were seldom suffered to 
exist even in the moat respectable families. Equally baneful 
was their custom of Safe which resulted from lime to time m 
the deaths of a number of women in royal households which 
were universally polygamous. The practice became so com- 
mon that even women of ordinary status burnt themselves to 
death sometimes of their own free will, but more often under 
the pressure of parents and kinsmen obsessed by a false notion 
of family pride. Political subjection afterwards demoralised 
the Rajputs to such an extent that a great many of them sub- 
missively accepted the role of flunkeys at the courts of Delhi 
and Agra. Bui the wars of the Rajputs did not disturb the 
ordinary husbandman in the peaceful pursuit of his occupation. 
Sieges, battles, massacres — all left him unmoved with the result 
that he became completely indifferent to political revolutions, 
and readily transferred his allegiance from one king to another. 

The Hindu society was stirred by the religious movements 
of reformers like Ramanujacharya, who preached the cult of 
bhakii, and whose teachings marked a reaction against 
Sankara's adcaita philosophy. He preached against Sankara’s 
Vedanta and laid stress upon the attributes of a 
personal god who could be pleased by means of bhakU or 
devotion. He formed a link between the north and south, and 
succeeded in establishing his spiritual hegemony over a con- 
siderable body of Hindus in both parts of the country. Pil- 
grimages became common, and men moved about visiting sacred 
places— a fact which imparted a great stimulus to the deep 
religious fervour which was at this time a remarkable feature 
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of Hindu society. Suayamooros were not frequently held, the 
last recorded one of importance being that of the daughter of 
Jayachandra of Kanauj, hut Sotl was common, and in beleaguer- 
ed fortresses and cities no mercy was shown to the weaker 
sex, when it fell into the hands of the enemy. Mr. Kennedy 
describes the Rajput civilisation in these words : — 

*‘ . . . But while Brahmans of the highest rank were 

above politics, the lower classes were keen politicians, enforc- 
ing their interests by the threat of their curse’ and of religious 
penalties. The kings assumed a kind of semi-divinity, and 
surrounded themselves with a host of mercenaries or slaves. 
The nobles followed the example of the kings, built strong forts 
for themselves in inaccessible p)aces, and supported their power 
by companies of bravos. The town guilds were strong enough 
to hold their own but (he rural population was reduced to 
serfdom. Public and private wars were the universal fashion. 
But despite these wars, and the jealpusy with which foreigners 
were regarded, there was considerable communication between 
the different parts of the country. Commerce flourished, poets 
and pandits went from court to court, flowers from Kashmir 
and water from the Ganges ore said to have been daily offered 
at the shrine of Somnath, kings and temples were immensely 
rich. Pilgrimages were a fashion, and the greatest sovereigns 
proclaimed themselves protectors of the holy places.” 

The government of the Rajputs was of a feudal character. 

The kingdom was divided into estates or fiefs 
H a i p u t held by ja^rdars, who were often of the same 
GoTemment. family as the prince. TTje strength and security 
of the state depended upon their loyalty and 
devotion. The J^holsa land of the state was directly under the 
prince and was administered by him. The nobles or their vassals 
were divided into several classes and the etiquette of each 
class was prescribed by immemorial usage which was 
scrupulously observed. TTie chief source of income was the 
revenue from the khalaa lands which was further increased by 
taxes on commerce and trade. The vassals of fief-holders of 
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the prince had to render military service v/hen they were called 
upon to do so. Like the followers of the German leader of 
whom we read in Tacitus* Annals they loved and honoured 
their prince and cheerfully followed him to the field of battle. 
They were bound to him by ties of personal devotion and 
service and were ever anxious to prove their fidelity in times 
of difficulty or danger. No price could purchase them and no 
temptation could wean them away from their chief. These 
feudal barons, if we may so call them, had to make payments 
to their chief resembling very much the feudal incidents of 
mediEsval Europe. The knight’s fee and scutage were not un- 
known ; feudal obligations were mutually recognised and we 
often find that greedy rulers had recourse to scutage to obtain 
money. Such government was bound to be inefficient. It foster- 
ed individualism and prevented the coalition of political forces m 
the state for a common end. The king was the apex of the 
system, and as long as he was strong and powerful, affairs were 
properly managed, but a weak man was soon reduced to the 
position of a political nullity. The internal peace of the state 
often depended upon the absence of external danger. When 
there was no fear of a foreign foe, the feudal vassals became 
restless and feuds broke out between the various clans with 
great violence as is shown by the feuds of the clans of Chon- 
dawat and Saktawat in the 17th century in the time of Jahangir. 


What India lacked was political unity and social solidarity. 
Her leaders counted by hundreds ; her energy was frittered 
away in petty squabbles between the various 
t.r'unU*. states. She may correctly be described 

during this period as merely a geographi- 
cal expression — a lamentable feature, which made her helpless, 
when she was engaged in a death-grapple with the foreigners, 
who invaded her fair and fertile lands from lime to lime in 
evcr-incTeasing numbers. Her decadent political system was 
easily overthrown by Muslim conquerors who laid the founda- 
tions of their empire in the twelfth century A.D. The story of 
this conquest will be described in the chapters that follow. 
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could not bear to see the existence of a rival power, proceeded 
in person against him, but suffered a defeat at his hands in 
620 A.D.i 

The Southern powers, th e Cho las and ^ndyas, lightened 
by the military prowess of Pulakesin, entered into friendly 
alliances with him and thus purchased immunity from his 
attacks. TTe Chinese pilgrim, Hiuen Tsiang, who visited the 
Deccan in 639 A.D., was impressed by the power and greatness 
of Pulakesin whom he describes in these words ; — 

“ He is of the race of Kshatriyas. His name is 
Pulakesin. His ideas ate large and profound and he 

extends widely his sympathy and benefactions 

The state maintains a body of brave champions to the 
number of several hundreds. Whenever there is a march, 
these warriors march in front to the sound of the drum, 
Besides, they intoxicate many fierce elephants. . . No 

enemy can dare stand before them in battle, The king, 
proud in the possession of these men and elephants, treats 
with contempt the neighbouring kingdoms.*** 

So great was the power of Pulakesin, but it wos not destined 
to last long. The perpetual wars that he waged against his 
rival powers involved a heavy strain upon the military and 
financial resources of the empire, and when the Pa llava s under 
Narasixnhavarman fell upon Pulakesin, they inflicted a crushing 
defeat upon him. The Chalukya power suffered an eclipse, 
and the Pallavas became the dominant power in Southern 
India. But this disgrace rankled in the minds of the Chalukyas. 
and Pulakesin’s son, Vikramuditya I, declared war upon the 
Pallavas and avenged the death of his father by seizing their 


• This achievement was ronsitlem) by tiis Biicreosoni as the most 

impnHant anJ that nJooe is mentionwl in ttieir c«np«.r.nlnt«. »fonta in 
the .lr.cr.pt. on o Pnlak^jn II. PuUkc.n h«,M..JXne ffn ton! o Ih" 
thri^e countriM caHra Mshtrn,traka. ninrtr-nine tJ.o.rtana 

viUaRca. ThekinRsorKahhga an.l KoSaU trcnaar.l at h,^ anprnaeh 
ana anrrrnarrra to l.im 1 1 ■ » 

* Iiuilan Antiqiiarr, VU. |ip SfiibOl. 
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cftpjtnl J\Rnchi,* The sttugplc went on with varying succesa, 
until, at last, in the middle of the eighth century Danlidurgn. 
a chieftain of the Rnffrakuta clan, emerged to the front by 
overpowering the Chaluhyas and aupplanted their power." 

With the fall of the main branch of the Chrdukyna, the 
iovcrcignty of the Deccan passed into the hands of the 
Tholt^ijlrnlintas Rfiftrakutn kings waged 

wars with the powers of the South and tried 
to extend the boundaries of their kingdom. Danlidurga, the 
founder of their greatness, was succeeded by fCri^ija 1, who 
brought under his control all the territory formerly held by the 
Chdlukyas. and commemorated his brilliant reign by erecting a 
monolithic temple at Elluta. now in the Nizam’s dominions, 
which is a fine specimen of rock<ut architecture. His successors, 
Govinda 11 and Covinda 111, further enlarged their dominions by 
extensive conquests, and in the time of Amoghavarfo, who 
came to the throne probably in the year 615 A.D., the wars 
with the Eastern Chalukya kingdom became more frequent, 
The Rfif^rakfltas prided themselves on their military power, 
and their kingdom during the reign of Amoghavarja included 
all the territories comprised in the empire of Rulakesin II. 
Amoghavarfa professed the Jain faith, which under royal 
patronage soon acquired considerable influence, and aroused 
the jealousy of its rival, Hinduism.^ The conflicts between 
the two faiths intensified the struggles between the Ra^trakuias 
and the other powerful kingdoms of the South that still adhered 
to the Brahmanical religion.* Krijna III defeated the Chola 

‘ Ind. Ant., VI, pp. 88, 89, 02. 

J. 13. B. U. A. 8., m. p.203. 

Ind. Ant., IX, pp. 127, 130-31. 

’ In a copper-plalc grant of Dantidurgs lie is described as having 
become paramount sovereign after defcatitig the Vallabha. (J. B. B. 

K. A. 8., 11, p. B76.) 

Kri^qa RSja must bare reigned betTreon 753 and 756 A.D, 

* In the Kavasari grant Amoghavarqa ia spoken of as Vallabha and 
is strled IlSJa R7ja, or king of kings, and also Vira NIfrifyaqa, 

* In an appendix at the end ola Jain work entitled UttarppurSna 
by Gunabhadra, Amoghavarija is repreaented to have boon a devotao ■ 
worshipper of a holy Jain ealnfc named Jinasena, who was the preceptor 

0 
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king about 915 A.D. and took possession of Kanch? or 
Conjivaram and Tanjore. 

These unending wars implied a heavy strain upon ike 
Bnancial and military resources of the dynasty, which had begun 
to show signs of decadence. While the Rn?|raku{as had ex- 
hausted their energies in wars, the Chalukyas had slowly 
gathered strength, and In 973 A.D. a representative of the 
Chalukya dynasty, Tailapa II, overpowered and dethroned the 
last Ra^pakuta monarch, Kakkala or Kokka II, and laid the 
foundations of a new dynasty known as the Chalukyas of 
Kalyanl. He tried to cement his newly gained power by 
resting his claims upon his relationship to the famous Chalukya 
family, which had been ousted by the Ra?traku|as in the 8th 
century A.D. 

The RS?traku{a kings were capable and energetic rulers, 
who not only increased the extent of their kingdom, but also 
lent their support to the encouragement of those 5 lvili 8 ^d _^^8 
which tend to soften the severity of an entirely military govern- 
ment. Jainism had made progress in their dominion through 
their patronage,^ but there was no religious persecution for 
the king had accepted the principle of reli giou s toleration — a 
practice in .which India stands unique in the history of the 
world. Royal patronage Was freely extended to men of letters, 
and many a bard and poet sang the praises of his royal bene- 
factors, and added to the literature of the country. Architecture 
was not neglected and some beautiful temples were erected in 
honour of Hindu deities. The rock-cut temple at Ellura and 
the lifelike paintings and frescoes in the AJanta caves bear 
eloquent testimony to the architectural progress made under 


ot tlic author and who rrrote the Hrsf, part of the work. The Sanskrit 
Terses in which the allusion to Amogharor^a occurs are reproduced in 
a footnote in the Karlr History of the Deccan by Bhandarknr In the 
Bombay Gazetteer, l,Pt 11, p. 200. oaranr m me 

Thcro is ample documentary oTidence to prove that this king was 
a great patron of the Digambara Jains. 

‘Jainism had certainly made great progress. The form of Jainism 
which proTailed in the country waa that professed by the Digambara 
sect A good many Digambara works were composed during the period. 
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these km^s. The Ra;{raku|a kings, unlike the Gurjars of 
Bhmmala, maintamed friendly relations with the Arabs. Tliis 
intercourse led to the development of commerce, and many an 
Arab merchant visited India and paid homage to the Raftrakuta 
monarchs, whose fame had extended far and wide. 

Tailapo 11 was an able and energetic ruler. His success 
over the Ras^rakulas undoubtedly stimulated his ambition. 

and in a short time he brought under his sway 
The later territory over which the Chalukyas had 

O^hiUukras ol ruled. He was engaged in a never-ending 
Kalranl. conflict with Munja. the Parmar Raja of Dhara. 

who defeated him as many as six times. This 
humiliation ever rankled in hts mind, and Tailapa got the desired 
opportunity of revenge when Munja attacked him for the 
seventh time.’ He was defeated, deprived of his liberty, and 
finally put to death probably in 995 A.D. by Tailapa, who 
celebrated his triumph by parading him in the guise of a beggar 
from door to door. 

But Tailapa had to encounter a formidable rival In Raja Raja 
Chola who had come to the throne in 985 A.D. After Tailapa's 
death, the Chola potentate harried ihe Vengl territory at the 
head of a large army and infiicted untold misery upon the 
population. But these wrongs were avenged shortly afterwards 
by Somesvara 1 (1040 — 69 A.D.). surnamed “Ahavamalla,*’ the 
wrestler in battle, in 1052 A.D.. when he defeated the reigning 
Chola king at Koppam on the Tungabhadra.* Somesvara 
added fresh* laurels to bis brow by delivering successful attacks 
upon Dhara and Kanchi, and the ruler of Chedi. But soon 


‘ Uunja was tbe uncle ot tbe Celebrated Dboja of Dhttr?. Muiua 
was taken prisoner by Tailapa. lie was at first treated witb considera- 
tion, but wLen be tried to escape, be was subjected to indi^tnities and 
made to beg from door to door and finally beheaded. This event is 
alluded to in one of Tailapa’s iascriptions. (J. R. A. 8„ lY, p. 12, and 
Ind. Ant,XXI,p, 168. 

‘Artcordof 1070-71 A,D gives ao account of this in these wor»U — 
“ The Obola at last yielded bis head to 8orae5vnra iu battle and 
thus losing bis life SiroLe tbs succession of bis family.” 
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afterwards he ended Kla life by suicide in 1068-69 A.D..^ 
was succeeded by hia younger son, Vikramaditya VI, in 1076 
A.D. aft^r the deposition of his elder brother. He reigned for 
50 years and under him the country enjoyed an unbroken respJte 
from war. His contemporary, the Chola king Kulottunga 1 
(1070 — 1 1 18 A.D.), was a peace-loving man ; he adopted a policy 
of live and let live. A long interval of peace rnade the deve- 
lopment of art and literature possible under royal patronage. 
The court poet, Bilhana, sang the praises of his hero, Vikrama- 
ditya, and the famous jurist, the author of the Mitakfsra, an 
important branch of Hindu law, flourished during his reign. 

But this glory was not destined to last long, and after the 
death of Vikramaka the power of the ChSlukyas began rapidly 
to decline, The Cholas suffered a similar set-back, and both 
kingdoms felt the weight of the new Ballala dynasty, which 
was founded by Bijjlla or Vijjena of the Kalachuri race, who 
held the office of minister of war under Tailapa. With the 
help of some of the semi-independent chiefs, he conceived the 
design or usurping the throne of his master and kept him in his 
grip until 1 157 A.D, Tailapa fled to Annigeri in the DhfirwSr 
'district from where he went further south ond established 
himself at Banavasi. 

This aot of usurpation of Bijjuls coincided with the begin- 
ning of the revival of ^iva worship led by Vasavn. a celebrated 
reformer, who fanatically denounced the inequalities of caste 
and pleaded for equality among the devotees of Siva. Tradi- 
tion sa>'8 that Dijjala's persecution of two men of the LingSyot 
sect whom he blinded caused a revolution in which the religious 
reformer as well as his great opponent lost their lives. The 
Lingayal secl^ flourished, gathered a large following among 

> AIrsnfrar, South lodU and her Unhammsdan Inradrrs. p. 83| 

K. y. 8. Irrr, lliatortcsl Sketches of tho Deccan, I, n. 3^1. 

Dilbapa, V'lkramacharita, IV, pp 4<3— C3. 

Hedroirned himself In theTunifatiliadrlL This mcKte fifileath Is callr.! 
JataiamSdhi. u wsa a rahtatarr deatli. Ihn natOtl who Tuited IndU In 
the lltheentu»7-*Uo refers fo this kindofdrath. (t.IJ., Paris ed. Ill, p. 141.) 

. nice In hU lllatoir of Kanarese Uleratura (lleritas* of 

Indta tjeriesi. pp. S<— 41. rives an account of Iheiise ofths l-nir5r«t ac^t- 
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tile merchant classes, and considerably weakened the hold of 
Buddhism and JainUm which received an effective check. The 
ruin of these two dynasties enabled the Chalukyas to grasp the 
sceptre again, but it slipped away from their feeble hands ; 
and the whole of the Deccan came to be divided between the 
Yadavaa with their capital at Devagir, the Kakatlyas who ruled 
at Warangal, and the Hoysala Ballalas who ruled at 
Dvarsamudra, and whose sway extended as far north as the 
KrisnS.^ These three powers contended among themselves 
for supremacy in the Deccan with the result that by disabling 
themselves they prepared the way for the success of the Muslims. 
Rama Chandra Yadava, the last powerful ruler of the Yadava 
dynasty, was overthrown by Kafur, the famous general of 
Alauddin Khilji in 1310 A.D., and the Kakallya ruler Pratap 
Rudra Deva II was defeated by Kim, and compelled to pay 
tribute to Delhi. Vfra Bellaia III struggled long against the 
Muslims, but he was at last overpowered and compelled like 
his rivals to render allegiance to the Delhi SuUan and to purchase 
his freedom by the payment of a tribute. 

In the earliest times there were three important kingdoms 
in the Far South, namely, the Pandya, the Chola and the Chera 
or Kerala. The Pandya kingdom covered the 
The Far South, area now occupied by the Madura and Tinne- 
velly districts with portions of Trichinopoly and 
Travancore State. The Chola kingdom extended over Madras 
and several other British districts on the east as well as the terri- 
tory now included in the Mysore State. The limits of the 
principality of Chera or Kerala cannot be defined with precision, 

The LingSyats are the excluswe wotahippers of They are sfricttr 

Tegetarian in diet, and oq this account alt other castes except Qrahmans 
eat food cooked hy them. The philosophical position of the Ling3yats 
is similar to the monistic and quasi-mooistic systems of the Brahmans. 

tSomeSrara IV ChtHukya ruled till! 189, and hta rule was confined 
to the southern nnd south-western part of ho dominions, flis chiefs and 
feudatories, the Sindas, made common cause against him and compelled 

him to retire to bis nortb-west fmijUer. after which nothing more was 

heard of him. JA struggle for power followed, in which the three powers 
emerged os heirs to the vast ChSlukya empire. 
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but scholars are of opinion that it included approximately the 
Malabar districts and the greater part of the Cochin and 
Travancore States. It would be wearisome to describe in detail 
the history of these kingdoms, and all that can be attempted 
here is to give a general sketch of the relations of the various 
fcoulbem powers towards orre another and their ultimate fate. 
The three kingdoms of the Far South enjoyed a position of 
power and influence during the centuries before the Christian 
era and had trade relations v«lh Ancient Rome and Egj'pt. But 
in the second century A.D. a new power came into prominence 
and that was of the Pallavas who ruled over the Telugu and 
west-coast districts from Vengiputa and Plakaddu (Palghat) 
respectively. TTie Pallavas, who seem to have been in the 
habit of making plundering incursions into the territories of 
their neighbours, gradually increased their power in South India, 
overshadowed the ancient kingdoms and came Into conflict 
with the Chalukyas. The Chalukya king, Pulakesln 11, inflicted 
a crushing defeat upon the Pallava ruler. Mahendravaidhan I. 
and annexed the VengT province to his dominions. Exasperat* 
ed at the loss of an important part of their territory, the Pallavas 
organised their forces, and paid the Chalukya king in his own 
coin nest year. These dynastic feuds were inherited by the 
Uaftfakripis, when they supplanted the Chalukyas in the 
Deccan in the middle of the 8th century A.D. Before the 
continued altacko of a youthful and vigorous dynasty, which 
had just emerged on the stage of history, the Pallavas found 
it difTicuh to defend themselves. Internal disorder together 
with th^ rebellion of the Southern Canges accelerated the 
rNclifie of the Pallavas ; and the supremacy of the South passed 
into the hntitl* of the Oiola*. and Raja Raja Chola. who assumed 
authority in 98^ A D . extended his conquests far and 
v/ide » liy ihr emi of lOO A D he defeated all his rivals and 
ftiiill for a rnagniricent empire. Bui the incessant 
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strain of war proved too great even for the giant 
mighty potentate of the Sooth, and in 1011 A.D. he ehea.hed 
hi, ewotd with pleaeote and devoted hinteelf to the t.sW 
organising the administration. His son RBjendra Chola (101^ 
10« A.D.) was, in accordance with the Chola custorn, associated 
with him in the administration of the affairs of the kingdom^ 
He turned out a chip of the old block and vigorously earned 
on the warlike policy of his father. His arms penetrated as tar 
as the territory now occupied by the provinces of Prorne and 
Pegu in modem Burma, and Bengal, whose niler M.h.pal. was 
defeated and brought into subjection. Orissa was overrun 
the Andaman and Nicobar Islands were also conquere . 
Gangas of Mysore, who had been a thorn in the side ot h 
Pallavas. were also subdued : and this astute ruler consummated 
his policy of aggrandisement by forming a matrimonial alh.nce 
with the Chalukya ruler of Kalyapl. who was a 
rival. The offspring of this marriage was hulottunga I 
1118 A.D.) who united in his person the power of the Cholas 

and the Chalukyas. . . , , ,, 

After the death of Rajendra. the Chola kingdom fell upon 
evil times ; and the neighbouring powers who had suffered 
at the hand, of its rulers now arrayed their forces asams' It. 
The Chola ruler was defeated at the battle of ^“PPaj" m 
or 1053 A.D. by the Chalukya army, and this defeat le o 
delimitation of the Chalukya and Chola frontiers. 1 he 
PEndyos. the Cheras, and the Gangs, ''I'*''*'''* 
and the confusion into which the kingdom had fallen is 
bated by the fact that several rulers occupied the 
quick succession only to be removed from power, ei^ 
military force or by assassination. In 1070 A.D. Somesvaro II 
and hi, younger brother Vikramadity. contended for successi 
to the Chalukya throne, while Vba R^ndr. Chola had a 
powerful rival in RSjendr. Chola of jhe Eajem a.Hky. 
dynasty. Out of this civil war y.kramadity. 
triumphant; he seized the Chalukya throne and g 

brother-in-law Adhi-Rsiendra Choi, to hi, patrimony. 
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as the saying goes, one can do anything with bayonets except 
sit upon them. Adhi-Rajendra who depended entirely upon 
Chalukya support failed to win the confidence of his subjects, 
and was shortly afterwards assassinated. He left no male heir, 
and. therefore, the crown lapsed to Rajendra Chalukya who 
is better known as Kulottunga 1 (1070 — ^1118 A.D.). 

Kuloltunga 1, who was a capable and statesmanlike ruler 
once more evolved order out of chaos, and established complete 
tranquillity throughout his wide dominions. He achieved great 
conquests, but he is distinguished from his predecessors by 
the care which he bestowed upon the organisation of the 
administration on a sound and efficient basis. Towards the 
close of his reign the Hoysala prince Bitti Deva, otherwise 
known as Vifrjuvardhana (1 100—1 141 A.D.), drove out the Chola 
governors from the Ganga tenitory, and, before hU death, 
established his sway over the country now covered by the 
Mysore state. 

The Parrdyas, meanwhile, developed their power and the 
Chola empire had to bear the blows of the Hoysalas, the 
Kskatlyas, and the Pan'dyas. The last powerful ruler of the 
Pondya dynasty was Sundatam Pandya,t who died in 1293 
A.D. after having conquered the whole Tamil country and 
Ceylon. The great Venetian traveller Marco Polo, who visited 
Soutb India in the 13th century, speak* of the great wealth and 
power of the Piindya king. But in 1310 A.D. Kafur’a raids, 
backed by the fanaticism of the entire Muslim community, 
destroyed the political system of the South and plunged the 
whole country into n state of utter confusion. TTie Chola and 
Pi'mdyn kingdoms rapidly declined fn power and were 
pnrnlysed. as it were, under the weight of Muslim arms. The 
Deccan was not united again until the rise of the Vijayanagar 
kingdom in 1336 A.D. 


' Marco t'olo founit l>?m rxdingat Matlura. 



CHAPTER 11 


THE ADVENT OF THE MUSLIMS 

The. earliest Muslim invaders of Hindustan were not the Turks 
hut the Arabs, who issued out from their desert homes after 
the death of the great Arabian Prophet to 
Thu Arabs. enforce belief at the point of the sword, which 
was, according to them, ** the hey of heaven and hell. 
Wherever they went, plunder, destruction and cruelty of a 
most wanton type matched in their train. Their virility and 
vigour, coupled with their fanaticism and iconoclastic fury of 
which there was enough and to spare among these neophytes, 
enabled the Arabs to make themselves masters of Syria, Palcs- 
Hne. Egypt and Persia within a short space of twenty years. 
The conquest of Persia made them think of their expansion 
eastward, and when they learnt of the fabulous wealth and 
idolatry of India from the merchants who sailed from Shirar 
and Hurmuz and landed on the Indian coast, they discounted 
the difficulties and obstacles which nature placed in their way. 
and determined to lead an expedition into India, which at 
once received the sanction of religious enthusiasm and poli- 
tical ambition. The first recorded expedition was sent frcmi 
Uman to pillage the coasts of India in the year 636-37 A.D. 
during the KhUafat of Omar Plunder and not conquest was 
the objective of these early raids, but the task was considered 
so dlfficull and dangerous that the Khalifa disapproved of such 
distant campaigns and prohibited all furlher attempts in this 
direction. He had a great repugnance to naval expe- 
ditions. which is said to have been caused by the description ot 
the sea furnished to him by one of h.s lieutenants, as a great 

9 
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pool which some senseless people furrow, looking like worms 
upon logs of wood.’’^ The sons of the desert were not destine^ 
to win their laurels on the high seas, and owing to the prohibi- 
tions and penalties of the Khalifa, all maritime enterprise 
sternly repressed. But Omar's successors relaxed tk® 
prohibition, and expeditions were planned and undertaken so 
that every year the Muslims marched from their homes m 
search of fresh fields and pastures new. In 643-44 A.D. 
Abdulla bin Amar bin Rabi invaded Kirman and marched 
towards Sistan or Siwistan and hesteged the ruler of the plate 
in his capital and compelled him to sue for peace. Peace 
having been patched up, the victorious general proceeded 
towards Mckran, where he was opposed by the combined forces 
of the rulers of Sindh and Mekran, but the latter sustained » 
defeat in a night encounter. Abdulla wished to follow up hi* 
victory and to win further success on the other side of the 
Indus : but the cautious policy of the Khalifa stood in his way 
and forbade all further progress. 

The arms of Islam achieved splendid success everywhere. 
Esypt, Syria, Carthage, Africa.— all were reached within a few 
years, and in 710 A.D.. at the battle of Cuadaletc the Gothic 
kingdom was destroyed by the Moors, who established their 
own power in the country and introduced the elements of 
Arabian culture among the semi-civilised European races. 
Persia had already been overrun ns far as the river Oxus. and 
attempts had been made to annex the lands beyond that river 
to the Caliphate. Tlrcse eastern connocsls greatly increased 
the power and prestige of the Khilhfat which attained to its 
pinnacle of lame under the Oma^-ynds. Under 1 lajjnj, the 
Kovernot of Iraq, vrho practically ruled over the entire country 
formerly comprised m the kingdom of PctsiR. and who was an 
impcrtahsl to the core, the spirit of conquest found its fullest 
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scope, and Bokhara, Khojand, Samarqand, and Farghana were 
conquered by Muslim arms. Qutaiba was sent to Lashgar, 
where a treaty was concluded with the native Chinese. An 
army was also sent against the king of Ivabul and another to 
chastise the pirates of Debal* in Sindh, who had plundered 
eight vessels full of valuable presents sent by the ruler of Ceylon 
for the Khalifa and Hajjaj. But this punitive expedition against 
Debal, which the Khalifa had sanctioned at the special request 
of Hajiaj, failed, and the Arab general who captained it was 
defeated and put to death by the Sindhians. Struck with 
shame and humiliation at this disastrous failure, Hajjaj who 
was a man of high-strung nature vo%ved vengeance upon the 
Sindhians. -and planned a fresh expedition, better organised 
and equipped than the previous one. It was entrusted to 
Muhammad bin Qasim, who was pointed out by the astrologers 
as the luckiest man to be placed in charge of it. 

The story of Muhammad bin Qasim s invasion of Sindh is 
one of the romances of history. His blooming youth, his dash 

Uuhanimad and heroism, his noble deportment through* 
expedition and his tragic fall have in* 
SlnilJ!, 712 A.l). vested his career with the halo of martyrdom. 
Buoyed up with great expectations that were formed of hirn on 
account of Ids youthful and warlike spirit, this gallant prince 
started on his Indian expedition, wcll-accoulred. with 6.000 
picked Syrian and Iraqinn warriors sent by Hajjaj. wth an 
equal number of armed camel-riders and a baggage tram of 
3,000 Baclrian camels. Necessaries as well as luxuries svere 
amply supplied by the Khblifa. who had appointed Muhammat 
bin Qasim more on the score of his kinship with him than 
•nere personal merit. When Muhammad re.achcd Mekran. 
he was joined by the governor, Muhammad H:.run. who 
eupplied reinforcements and five catapults which were sent to 
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Debal with the necessary equipments, Besides these Arab 
troops, Muhammad bin Qasim enlisted under his banner a 
large number of the discontented Jats and Meds, who had old 
accounts to settle with the intolerant Hindu government, which 
had inflicted great humiliations upon them. They had been 
forbidden to ride in saddles, wear fine clothes, to uncover the 
head, and this condemnation to the position of mere hewers 
of wood and drawers of water had embittered animosities to 
such an extent, that they readily threw in their lot with the 
foreigner. Though Muhammad bin Qasim treated them with 
scant respect as soon as he had gained a foothold in the country, 
this division of national sympathies was of incalculable help 
to him in acquiring knowledge of the country wUhr which his 
men were but imperfectly acquainted. 

Muhammad reached Debal in the spring of 712 A.D. 
There he was reinforced by a large supply of men, arms, and 
warlike machines. Forthwith Muhammad's men set them* 
selves to the task of digging entrenchments defended by 
spearmen, each body of warriors under Its own banners, and 
■ the manjniq called the “ bride ” was placed with 500 men to 
work it. There was a large temple at Debal on the top of 
which floated a red flag which was pulled down by the Muslims 
to the complete horror of the idolators. A hard fight ensued 
in which the Hindus were defeated by the Muslims. The city 
was given up to plunder and a terrible scene of carnage followed, 
which lasted for three days. The governor of the town fled 
away without offering any resistance and left the field clear for 
the victorious general, who laid out a Muslim quarter, built a 
mosque and entrusted the defence of the city to a garrison of 
4.000 men. 

Having taken Debal by storm. Muhammad bin Qasim 
proceeded to Nirun,* the inhabitants of which purchased their 
firedom by furnishing supplies and making ^a complete 
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surrender. He then ordered a bridge of boats to be constructed 
in order to cross the Indus. This unexpected move too ' a 
by surprise, and with his men he tell bach upon Rawer where 
he set his forces in order to fight against the enemy. ere t e 
Arabs encountered an imposing array of war-elephants anti a 
powerful army, thirsting to give battle to the Mus ims under 
the command of Dahir and his Thahurs (chrefs). Al-Brladuti 
writes that a dreadful conflict ensued such as had never been 
heard oi and the author of the Chachnomo* gives 
account of the valiant fight which was put forth by^ a ir an 
his Rajput allies. A naphtha arrow struck Dahir s howdah 
and set it ablaze. At this inopportune moment Dahir s 
elephant rushed into water to quench his thirst, an w en e 
retreated, he was surrounded on all sides by the Ara ® ° 

showered arrows upon him. Dahir fell upon the groun . u 
he at once raised himself up and had a scuffle with an Arab, 
who " struck him with a s>votd on the very centre of his head 
and cleft it to his neck.’* Driven to desperation by the death 
of their valiant king and leader, the Hindus assailed the 
with relentless fury, but they were defeated. 

” glutted themselves with massacre. Dahir ® 

and his son betook themselves to the fortress of R5war. where 

the last exuemlty of peri! called forth the shimng quahties ot 

those hapless men and women whom death and d.shonour stared 

in the lace. After the manner of her tribe, thrs brave lady 

resolved to fight the enemies of her husband. She reviewed 

the remnant of her garrison. 15 thousand in number rn the tort. 

and forthwith stones from mangonels and ba 

arrows and javelins, began to be rained down t ic y upon e 

Arabs, who were encamped under the walls o t e ort. 


’ Al-Biladurt, EUlot. I. p. 121- 
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the Arabs proved too etrorrg for the forlorrr hope of Rawer 
and conducted the siese with great vigour and intrepidity. 
When the Rant saw her doom inevitable, she assembled all the 
women in the fort and addressed them thus:—*' God forbid 
that we should owe our liberty to those outcaste cow-eaters. 
Our honour would be lost. Our respite is at an end, and there 
is nowhere any hope of escape ; let us collect wood, cotton 
and oil. for I thinh we should burn ourselves and go to meet 
our husbands. If any wish to save herself, she may. They 
entered into a house, where they burnt themselves, and by 
means of this ghastly holocaust vindicated the honour of then 
race. 

Muhammad took the fort, massacred the 6,000 ^cn whom 
he found there, and seized all the wealth and treasure that 
belonged to Dahir. Flushed with success, he proceeded to 
Brahmanabad' where the people at once submitted to him. 
A settlement of the country followed immediately ; those who 
embraced Islam were exempted from slavery, tribute and the 
Jeziya, while those who adhered to the faith of their fathers 
had to pay the poll-tax, and were allowed to retain possession 
of their lands and property. The poll-tax was levied according 
to three grades. The first grade was to pay silver equal to forty- 
eight dirhams, the second grade twenty-four dirhams, and the 
lowest grade twelve dirhams. When the people of Brah- 
manabad implored Muhammad bin Qasim to grant them free- 
dom of worship, he referred the matter to Hajja}, who sent the 
following reply : — 

" As they have made submission and have agreed to pay 
taxes to the Khalifa, nothing more can be properly required 
from them. They have been taken under oui protection and 
we cannot, in any way. Stretcb out our bands upon their lives 
or property. Permission is given them to worship their gods. 
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Nobody must be forbidden or ptevenled from following bis 
own icligion. They may live in their houses in whatever 
.manner they lihe."^ Muhammad bin Qasim then devoted him- 
self to the settlement of the country. The whole population was 
divided into four classes and twelve dirhams weight of si ver 
was allotted to each man because their property had been 
confiscated. The Drahinans were treated well and their dignity 
was maintained. They were entrusted with offices in the 
administration and the country was placed under their c arge. 
To the revenue officers Muhammad said: Deal honesty 

between the people and the Sultan, and if distribution is 
required, make it with equity, and fix the revenue according 
to the ability to pay. Be in concord among yourselves and 
oppose not each other, so that the country may not be distress- 
ed.” Religious freedom was granted and in the matter of 
worship the wishes of the Brahmans were respected. 

The victory of Brahmanabad was followed by the conquest 
of Multan, the chief city of the upper Indus. The author of 
the ChSchnama writes that the contest between the infidels and 
the faithful was fierce and bitter and lasted for seven days. 
At last the nephew of the Multan chief, in spite of the tremen- 
dous attack he delivered upon the Muslims, was ovypowered 
and defeated. The garrison in the fort was put to the sword, 
and the families of the chiefs and warriors of Multan were 
enslaved. The people of MuIUn. merchants, traders, and 
artisans, together with the Jals and Meds of the surroun ing 
country, whom the native government had persecuted, waite 
upon the conqueror and paid him homage. The usua sc 
ment of territory followed, and Muhammad bin Qasim grante 
toleration to ail unbelievers, and spared their lives on payment 
of a poll-tax. •• The temples.'’ said he. ” shall be inviolate like 
the churches of the Christians, the synods of the Jews, an e 
■ altars of the Magians.” Yet the amount of wealth that flowed 


* UUSclinttoiS, CllioU I, pp- 185-80. 
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into tlie coffers of the Arabs was considerable. They accont-. 
plishcd their task with comparative ease with the help of tl'® 
natives themselves. Now and then Muslim ferocity vente 
forth itself in dealing with the Hindu, but acts of wanton 
desecration were few and far between, and the Arabs doubtlcM 
displayed greater generosity than the Turks who followe 
them. Having conquered MuUan Muhammad bin Qasim 
one of his generals, Abu Hakim, at the head of ten thousand 
horse towards Kanau], but before he could open a fresh 
campaign, he received from the Khalifa the ominous decree of 
his doom. 

But all these glorious conquests spelled disaster for Muhani- 
mad, and nothing availed to save him from the tragic fate that 
of awaited him. His fall was as sudden a» f**® 
QaBioiT”' meteoric rise. The author of the ChdchnSnia 

and Mir MSsum.^ both, with slight variations, have related the 
gruesome story of Muhammad’s death. They write that 
when the captive daughters of ' Raja Dahir, Parmal Devr 
and Suraj Devi, were presented to the Khalifa to be introduced 
into his seraglio, the princesses, in order to avenge their father's 
death, invented the story, that before sending them to the 
Khalifa Mohammad bin Qasim had dishonoured them both, 
suBgcslinj; thereby that they were unfit for the commander of 
the faithful. The Khalifa* lost his temper and peremptorily 
issued an order that Muhammad bin Qasim should be sewn in 
the raw hide of an ox and be sent to the capital. So great was 
the might and majesty of the Khalifa, that Muhammad, on 
receipt of this order, voluntarily sewed himself in raw hide, 
and Mir Masum writes that “ three days afterwards, the bird 
of life left his body and flew to heaven.” His dead body, 
enclosed in a box. was sent to the Khalifa, who ordered it to 
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be opened in ibe presence of the elaugblcrs of Dahir. TTe 
princesses expressed unalloyed satisfaction at the death o t cir 
talhcr's murderer, but told the Kh.lita that he was Innocent, 
and that they had invented thr: story out o( vindictive motives. 
Tlie climax was reached when they admonished hirn to be 
more considerate in administering iusticc. The K a i a was 
struck with remorse ; but how could he make amends for his 
mistake? He ordered the princesses to be tied to tbe tails ot 
horses and be dragged until they were dead.’ ^^hs pans e 
the great hero, who had, in the short space o t ree 
conquered Sindh and established the Khalifa's sway onlndian 
soil. This story partakes of the nature of a myth. There is 
a great disagreement among our authorities on the point of 
Muhammad bin Qasim's death, but tbe account o ^ ufu u 
Buldan, which says that Muhammad was seised, put m chains 
and tortured to death by the order of the Khalifa, seems to e 


mote probable than the rest. j • • 

As a matter of necessity rather than of choice, the adminis- 
tration was left in the hands of the natives. Tire conquest 

ThsArsboccu- placed plenty of land in 'J' 
ration of SlnUh. Arabs. The iqlos were held by grantees on 
the condition of military service and were exempt from all t 
except the alms (Sadooh). The Muslim soldiers were not allower^ 
to cultivate lands and theielore the main burden of agricultural 
labour fell upon the natives who were reduced to t e erm i 
of villeins and serfs.’ Some soldiers held grants of land while 
Others received fixed salaries. As laid down in t e 
four-fifths ot the spoils was given to the troops and one-hlth was 
kepi for the Khalifa and it appears that the Khalifas observed 
Ibis rule, because they were afraid of tbe opposition o esc 
military m'en. Religious endowments were made, and land was 


’ ilif MHaum writes that after two enlle/ in. When the 

presented to the KhaUra and on interpTewr fpiiinloro with them, 
veil was removed from their them for three day* in 
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given in toaqf (frec-gift) to holy men and heads of monasteries. 
The Arab soldiers settled in the country, married Indian women 
and thus slowly a number of small military colonics came into | 
existence, where in the enioyment of domestic happiness -these 
men forgot the pain of exile. These colonies were ca e 
/unud and /Imsar which mean ‘ armies ' and * cities. In some 
places these colonies grew into flourishing cities and became 
centres of learning and culture. The most important colonics 
in Sindh were MansurS. Kuidar, Kandabel, BaizS, Mahfuza. 
and Multan. Of the local troops some were disbanded and 
some retained in service. The leisure and luxury which the 
cessation of war rendered possible cooled the fanatical zeal of 
these adventurers to such an extent that it became necessary 
to enlist foreign mercenaries to conduct military campaigns. 
The desire for the profits of commerce fuithcr told upon iheit 
martial spirit. A busy trade grew up and the Arabs in Sindh 
kept up a regular communication with the rest of the Muslim 
world both by land and sea. Merchants of different nationali' 
ties carried Indian goods through Sindh to Turkistan and 
Khorasan and thence to Constantinople. Arab horses were 
imported into Sindh and arms and amraunUions were aent up 
the mouth of the Irxdus for carrying on military operations in the 
country. The Arab aewlements of the Ardis who were enter- 
prising merchants occupied the whole coast of Kirman and 
Mekran and controlled much of the lucrative trade with foreign 
countries. 

The Arabs granted toleration to the Hindus. They did so 
not because they felt respect for other faiths but because they 
were convinced of the impossibility of suppressing the faiths of 
the conquered peoples. At first there was a fearful outbreak of 
teUgious bigotry in several places, and temples were wantonly 
aeseetBted. At Debal, Nairun and Alot temples vfete 
demolished and converted into mosques. In some places those 
who hod offered resistance were put to deah and women and 
children were made captives. The temple of the Sun at 
Multan was ravaged and its treasures were rilled by Muham- 
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m«a bin Qojim. The principnl muicm of tevonuc were the 
land-lnx nnd ibo poll-lnr. Tho l«nd-l»n wn. latcd at 2/5tha of 
tha produce of wbcal and barley, if ibe field, were watered by 
public canal., and !5lb it unirriEated. Of dale.. Brape. and 
Garden produce lArd wa. taken, eitber in kind or cash, and 
l/5lh of the yield of wine., fubing. pearl, and of other produce 
not derived from cultivation. Bcaide. tbe.e. there were .everal 
other taie., which were generally farmed out to the highest 
bidder. The Chochnirnd .peak, of other IMe. levied upon the 
cuUivalots such ns the baj and the l/shari. Some of 
had to comply wth demands which carried much hiimi intion 
with them. At one time the Jnts living beyond the river Aral had 
to bring a dog when they came to pay their respects to t e 
governor and were branded on the hand. Sumptuary laws 
were rigorously enforced and certain tribes were forbidden 
to wear fine apparels, to ride on horses and to cover their 
heads and feet. Theft by the subject race was held to be a 
serious crime and it was punished by burning to death the 
women and children of the thief. The native population had* 
to feed every Muslim traveller for three days and nights and 
had to submit to many other humiliations which are mentioned 
' by the Muslim historians. The Jeziyn was always ex«c*ed 
"with rigour and punctuality, and frequently wth insult. ' 
The collection of the Jeziya was considered a religious as we 
as a political duty, and so great %vas the importance attached 
to it that Hajjaj sent another man to collect it even during 
Muhammad bin Qasim's time. The unbelievers, tec nica y 
called Zimmis, had to pay according to their means, and ex- 
emption was granted to those who embraced Islam. 
were no tribunals for deciding cases between the Hindus and 
Muslims. The amus and chiefs, who still maintained their 
independence, exercised the right of inflicting capital punis 
ment upon offenders within their jurisdiction. The Qazi deci e 
cases according to the principles of the Quran, and t e 
practice was followed in cases between the Hindus an e 
Muslims, which, of course, resulted in great injuslice to the 
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former. In the matter of public and political offences- the 
law made no distinction between Hindus and Muslims, but a 
suits relating to debts, contracts, adultery, inheritance, piO' 
petty and the like, were decided by the Hindus in their 
panchoyats or arbitration boards which worked with great 
efficiency. The public tribunals were to the Hindus only 
the means of extortion and forcible conversion." They always 
fretted and chafed under the foreign tutelage, but their own 
disunion was responsible for it. The absence of that bond of 
sympathy between the conqueror and the conquered, which 
arises from mutual confidence, was a conspicuous feature of 
the Arab administration in Sindh. 

The conquest was accomplished by tribes who were so 
different in their habits and sentiments that they could riever 
The ®ct in unison. When religious fanaticism had 

conques^t? subsided, they ** showed themselves as utterly 

incapable, as the shifting sands of their own desert, of coalescing 
into a system of concord and subordination." The hereditary 
feuds among the various clans further weakened their 
position, ^which was rendered worse by the persecution 
of the Shias and several other heretical sects. TTie Arab 
conquest, as Stanley Lane-Poole rightly observes, was only 
an episode in the history of India and of Islam, a triumph 
> without results.” The province of Sindh was 'well-known for 
the infertility of its soil, and the Arabs soon discovered that it 
was an unremunerative appanage of the Khilafat. The Hindu 
world, deeply conservative and philosophical, treated with 
supreme disdain the wealth and greatness of its physical con- 
querors, so that the even tenor of Hindu life was not at all 
affected by this " barbarian inroad.” It was impossible for 
the Arabs to found a permanent power in India, for the Rajputs 
still held important kingdoms in the north and east, and were 
ever ready to contest every inch of ground with any foreign 
intruder, who ventured to invade their territory. Muhammad 
bin Qasim's work of conquest was left uncompleted, and after 
his death the stability of the Arab position was seriously shaker) 
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Hindua far excelled them. TTie Indian musician, the mnsoHi and 
the painter were ns much admired by the Arabs os iHe philoso' 
pher and the man of learninB. Tabari writes that Khalifa Harun 
once sent for an Indian physician to cure him of on obstinate 
on ^ painful disease. TTie physician succeeded in restoring his 
^lient to health and was allowed to return to India in safety. 

e Arabs learnt from the Hindus a great deal in the practical 
art o administration, and the employment of Brahman officials 
on a large scale was due to their better knowledge, experience, 
and fitness for discharging efficiently the duties of admmislra- 
tion. M^uslim historians are apt to forget or minimise the debt 
which the Saracenic civilisation owed to Indo-Aryan culture. 

great rnany of the elements of Arabian culture, which after- 
war s a sue “ uiarvellous effect upon European civilisation, 
were borrowed from India. India, then, stood on a much 

of R jITl® **** scholars sat at the feet 

of Buddhist monks and Brahman pandits to learn philosophy. 

chemistry, and other sub- 
i !j* Baghdad extended its patronage to 

A nT the Khilafat of Mansur (753—774' 

w-Iik'li. scholars went from India to Baghdad, who carried 
j . . ^he Brahmo Siddhonta of Brahmagupta 

Air “'^hadyaka. Tliese works were translated by 

an into rabic with the help of Indian scholars. It was 
m t em t at the Arabs learnt the first principles of scientific 
as ronomy. The cause of Hindu learning received much 
encouragement from the ministerial family of the Barmaks daring 
the Khilafat of Harun (786-800 A.D.). Though the Barmaks 
a been converted to Islam, they never felt enthusiastic about 
It, and prompted by their Hindu inclinations, they sent schol 
to ndia to study medicine, astrology, pharmacology, a^d 
sciences.^ They invited Hindu scholars to Baghdad 
appointed them as the chief physicians of their hospitals and 

‘ At BIruni. In.tia.transtnte.t |,r 8ochau. p. jcxxJ. 
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THE RISE OF THE GHAZNAWIDES 

• Tut: Arab conquest left few traces behind. ' It was only lb® 
occupation of a single province, which was by no means fertile 
or prosperous. But the work of conquest 
The Tnrka. , • i .. i u., rhe 

was. two centuries later, taken up oy 

Turks, who poured into India from beyond the Afghan hills 
in ever-increasing numbers. The government of the Khalifas 
lost its fotmet strength after the fall of the Omayyad line, when 
Merwan II. the reigning Khalifa, was defeated and slain in 
750 A.D. The Abbasids succeeded the Omayyads in the Khila* 
fat, the fall of the latter having been brought about by their 
too much reliance upon the temporal power, and neglect of the 
spiritual functions that pertained to their august office. The 
capital was transferred from Damascus to Al-Kufa, and all 
distinctions between the Arabs and the non-Arabs were obli- 
terated. The Khllafat now bore an altered character.* It was 
no longer the sole spiritual guide of the Islamic world ; and 
the sphere of its authority was narrowed by the independent 
dynasties that had come into existence. The Arabs had lost 
their old vigour and military zeal, and had now sunk into mere 
voluptuaries, frittering away their time in frivolous pursuits m 
their harams, or quarrelling among themselves, always placing 
personal or tribal interests above the interests of Islam. ' The 
Abbasids accelerated the process of decadence further by 
systematically excluding the Arabs from office. The old Arab' 
aristocracy was replaced by a ticw class of officials, and the 
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lampooned him with impunity. The wcaicncss of the centm 
government had a serious effect in the provinces where the loca 
governors turned into despots and carved out small prmcipa ‘ 
ties for themselves. The empire was split into a group of states 
governed by Persian, Turkish, Kurdish, Arab and other rulers 
who profiled by the confusion that prevailed at Baghda^ . 
Mavra-un-nahr or Transoxiana became independent under its 
governor Ismail, the Samanid. The Samanids showed great 
favour to their Turkish slaves and Abdul Malik place 
Khorasan in charge of his slave Alaptagin, who was a man o 
great ability and courage. Deprived of liis office on the death 
of his patron, he betook himself to Ghazni where his father had 
been governor under the Samanids. Here in this sheltered 
region he acted more or less as an independent chief and defied 
the authority of his sovereign. After his death his son UhaQ 
and his slave Bilaktagin failed to enlarge the dominion inherited 
from him, but when power passed into the hands of another 
slave, Subuktagin, fresh conquests were made and the small 
chieftaincy of Ghazni was turned into a large and prosperous 
kingdom. 

After his death in 976 A.D. Alaptagin was succeeded by his 
slave Subuktagin' who had been purchased by him from a 
SubuUsBJii certain imfrchant, Nasr Haji, who had brought 
cstabliebea bie him from Turkistan to Bokhara, As he 
power. seemed to be a map .of promise, Alaptagin 

gradually raised him to posts of honour and conferred upon him, 
in course of time, the title of Amir-ul-Umra to signify his 
recognition of his great talents. Subuktagin was an able and 
ambitious ruler. Not satisfied with the small’ kingdom he had 
inherited from his master, he coalesced the Afghans together 


• Theauihor oUhe writes that Amir Subuklairinwss 

ileecended from \ azdyufi1-i Shabryur. the last kilur of ^ 

IheKhil^^fat of Oaman his family «ml depIndanU fled Vo^'^TurkiS 
where they eettled and intermarried with the people-. After two or three 
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acknowledgment of the conqueror’s sovereignty. Subuktagin 
was inclined to accept these terms of peace, but his son 
Mahmud dissuaded him from acceding to them, and 
battle for ” the honour of Islam and of Musalmans. *He sai 
to Subuktagin : '* Cry not for place nor demand it, for you are 

the highest and God is with you, and will not suffer your affak* 
to faik”^ Jayapala's envoys returned in despair, but he 
renewed his overtures and sent the following message to 
Subuktagin*. ** You have seen the impetuosity of the Hindus 
and their indifference to death, whenever any calamity befa * 
them, as at this moment. If. therefore, you refuse to gr®^ 
peace in the hope of obtaining plunder, tribute, elephants, and 
prisoners, then there is no alternative for us but to mount the 
horse of stern determination, destroy our property, lake out 
the eyes of our elephants, cast our children into the fire, and 
rush on each other with sword and spear, so that all that will 
be left to you. is stones and dirt, dead bodies, and scattered 
bones.*’* 

At this, the father and son both agreed to make peace 
with Jayapala. The latter bound hitnseU to pay- a tribute of 
one million dirhama. 50 elephants, and some cities and fortresses 
situated in his dominion*. As a guarantee for fulfilling these 
stipulations Jayapala was asked to send hostages to the Amir, 
and two trusted officers were despatched to Jayapala 

remamed true to his word. But as soon as 
out of danger, he changed his the 

officers of Subuktagin. who had acti 


* Tsrikh-i-Vflmini, trsnslsted info 
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lorUidn PeUjt atnong tlie*k'ing^ 
he Is incorrect. ^ 

We do not heat of during the eariy 
imporUnt enough to attract the attention of M 
the author of the Tari\h-i- iTatmni, rnentmnRWltV^HMSiiMitMNBI 
and the conrinest of Kanauj. {oitbe kaya nothing oIionLjMhi!!?? ’ 

nirum. wlio lire*! for sereral year* in ' airiB 

of KanauJ. MaUturTI and Th'^neear and sereral 
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When the Amir heard of ihU breach of faith, he was 
deeply incensed, and to use Firishtas words, like a “ foaming 
torrent.” he hastened with his army towards 
Hindustan to punish Jayapala for his " wicked- 
ness and infidelity.” His border lands were 
ravaged and the town of Lamghan was captured after sv ic 
the Amir returned to Ghaani. When Jayapala calculated h,s 
losses and found that " his chiefs had become the food ol 
vultures and hyenas, and that weakness had fallen on is arm. 
he resolved to fight once more against the Muslims- n or 
about 991 A.D. he organised a confederacy of his fellow-pnnces 
'of Aimer. Kalinjar. and Kanauj. who helped him with men and 
money, and at the head ol a large army, which according to 
Utbi contained more than a hundred thousand men. he 
advanced to meet the enemy on the same field of batt e. ^ 
The issue ol the battle was a foregone condusion. 
Subuktagin urged his fiery and fanatical followers to fight as 
well as they could for the honour ol the faith. He divided his 
troops into squadrons of 500 men eacli. who attacke I e enemj 
with their maces in hand and relieved each other w en one o 
them was exhausted, so that this concentrated attac ■ gave no 
respite to the opposing Hindus. When the strengt o 
Utter was thus exhausted, the combined units fell upon them 
and defeated them in a sharp engagement. The us im 
historian writes with characteristic grandiloquence that t e 
Hindus •• turned their tails towards their heads like frightened 
dogs, and th^ Raja was contentea to offer the best things in 
his most distant provinces to the conqueror, on con ition t 
the hair on the crowns of their heads should not be s a\ en o 
Subuktagin levied a heavy tribute and obtained an immense 
booty which included .'200 elephants of war H.s sovereignty 
f 

ncihi. rmm 

»em»rcooeUi<lr thstIVJUi Stitt , 

. B.eh.u, At Ttironr. Inai. (Trr.hner'. Ori.r.t.1 N .L I. 

‘ t‘tbi,TsrIkh-5-Y«niinuKtt**t*n.P.^t3. 
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was acknowledged, and he appointed one of his officers wit 
ten thousand horse to the government of Peshawar. India was 
not conquered, but the Muslims discovered the way which le 
into her fertile plains. Exhausted by the stress of perpetua 
war and conquest, Subuktagin at last breathed his last in t e 
month of Shaban. 387 A.H. (August. 997 A.D.) leaving a 
large and well-established kingdom for his son an 
successor, Mahmud. He was a brave and virtuous king who 
ruled his subjects with prudence, equity, and moderation fot 
20 years. 

After the death of Subuktagin, the sceptre of Ghazni 
passed into the hands of his son Mahmud, whom his father ha 
always looked upon as a man of promise* 

I' i* «>»> a 

Subuktagin saw in a dream that a tree sprang 
up from the fire-place in the midst of his house, and grew so 
high that it covered the whole world with its shadow. Just 
at that moment he received the tidings of the birth of a son. 
The dream turned out to be a reality, and Mahmud attained to 
the position of one of the mightiest rulers of Asia, famed in 
far-off lands for his riches, valour, and Justice. Brave and 
warlike, he shared m full his father's audacity and ambition : 
and to the qualities of a bom soldier, he added boundless 
religious fanaticism, which tonked him among the great leaders 
of the Muslim Church. The cultured Arabs and Persians had 
nothing of the ferocity of temper and iconq^clastic_zeal, which 
was a predominant characteristic of the Turk^s, who were 
utterly devoid of those Higher qualities which make up the 
dignity of man. The toleration of the Arabs — though it was 
not much — was foreign to these nomad tribes, whose passions 
could be easily worked up to fever heat by a capable and 
fanatical leader, who held out before them the prospect of 
plunder and proselytism. Mahmud was a fierce and fanatical 
Muslim with an insatiable thirst for wealth and power. Early 
in life he formed the grim resolve of spreading the faith of the 
Prophet at the point of the sword carrying destruction into 
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healUen lands. His investiture by the Khalifa A1 Qadir bi-llah 
further sharpened his zeal, and he openly began to pro ess 
himself as a champion of Islam and a declared enemy o 
idolatry and unbelief. To such a greedy iconoclast, India with 
her myriad faiths and fabulous wealth presented a favourable 
field for the exercise of his religious and political ambitions. 
Again and again he ravaged her plains and advanced far into 
the interior, bringing back with him vast booty obtaine rom 
the plunder of the numerous temples of Hindustan, 
expedition against the Hindus amounted to a jihad, an 
Mahmud was always backed up by the irresistible vigour and 
unquenchable ardour of the Turkish hordes who followed htm 
into Hindustan. 

Soon after his accession Mahmud secured the recognition 
of his titles and dignities from the Samanid emperor Nu • ® 

confirmed him in the government of Balkh. 
Heart. Bost and Sarmadh. The Samanid 
power was fast declining and the imperial 
crown was tossed to and fro like a shuttlecock between t e 
contending factions. When one of these factions put out the 
eyes of Mansur, the young and handsome Samanid emperor. 
Mahmud was moved with indignation and advanced against 
those self-seeking officers who had committed the^ atrocious 
crime. He refused to pay homage to the puppet king w om 
they had placed upon the throne and declared himse m e 
pendent ruler of Khorasan and Ghazni. The Khalifa Mnt im 
the diploma of investiture and conferred upon him t c tit es 
of Yamin-ud-doujiflh (the right hand of the Empire) and 
/Imin-ul-AfflJat (custodian of the faith). He abandoned) the 
title of Amir and called himself Sultan-an appellation which 
literally signifies ' power * or authority. Mahmu * 

first Muslim sovereign to assume the title of Sultan an ro cs 
•or Browne observes that it appears from Utbi s history * “ 
•l>Ied himself like the Ottoman Sultans. the shadow » ° 

upon His Earth.** Mahmud recognised no } 

and though he bowed to the Khalifa*, authority a. the .p.ntu 
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head of the Muslim world, he was to all intents and purpose 
an independent ruler. . 

Having settled the affairs of Kis hingdom, Mahmud turnc^ 
his attention towards Hindustan. This country, with its vas 
Ilia expedi- wealth and ubiquitous idolatry, spurred 
tiona. amhitions. and he led as many as 

invasions against her. during the years 1000 — 1026 A.D. 
first expedition was directed against the frontier towns in 
A.D., which resulted in the capture of several fortresses an 
districts. Mahmud entrusted the conquered places to his own 
governor and having seized immense booty returned to Gharni- 
But his ambitious and ardent nature allowed him no resti 
and in the month of Shawwal, 391 A.H. (1000 A.D.), he again 
Asainst Jara- Ghazni at the head of ten 

pata, tb® thousand picked horsemen for the purpose 

«f Uhatioda. exalting the standard of religion, o 

widening the plain of right, of illuminating the words of Iruth- 
and of strengthening the power of justice.” Jayapala, hi* 
father's inveterate enemy, mustered all his available forces, 
which consisted of twelve thousand horsemen, thirty thousand 
foot, and three hundred elephants. On the 8th Muharram. 
392 A.H. (November 28, 1001 A.D.), a severe action was fought 
at Peshawar, in which the Musalmans defeated the Hindus, 
** killing 15.000 of -them, spreading them like a carpet over the 
ground, and making them food for beasts and birds of prey,*’ 
Jayapala. with 15 of his kinsmen and n host of other dependants, 
was captured, and an immense booty in the shape of pearls, 
jewels, and rubies fell into the hands of the conqueror." A 

* Rir lloniT nUiol rnuni.>ralvs novenWcu expeditions sslilcL mar 
l..« Bccepled. Scrrml hwtorMUW gitfo Uwir nural.or ns twelrn wWrh 
w-rms to l>o incorrect. (Vot. II, Ap|n‘nd«x. Nnto U, pp 78 ) 

• Tlir Muliamma.Un liutoruin Ull.i. tljo author of TaHkh.i. 

Ji.im 1\'« til. w, ^ 

am Ihoiiun'l liinnrt. In aciditn.n to Him iI,,. .......... ""s woriit 

500 UfouMnd ■Ur.M. men «n.l women iKlhol, 11. p sol "’’tnined 
There is no lUiuhV that this w ma exaforeratc'l account. 
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liealy was made, by wbich he agreed to give fifty elephants, 
and his son and grandson as hostages as a security for fulfi ing 
the conditions of peace. But Jayapala never forgot the «s 
grace that had been inflicted upon him, and like a brave 
he preferred death to dishonour. He caused a funeral^ 

"to be erected, and after the manner of his race perished in the 
flames in order to save himself from humiliation.^ ; ■ ^ 

The third expedition was aimed against the city of Bhira- 
(1004-05 A.D.) on the left bank of the Jhelum. below the Salt 

range, which was soon annexed to the kingdom 
Against Blilrri Ghazni. TTris was followed by the invasion 
andnlhertowns. Abdul 

Fatah Daud who belonged to the sect of Karmatian heretics. 
Mahmud started from Ghazni, but as the route was difficult 


‘ I-'lrishta writes that o cu9li*m prevailed among ^ 

wten a Raja was overpowered twice by slraDgers. be became diaquau 
fled to reign. (Briggs, 1. p. 5tS.) Ulbl als 
with a sligbl variatioti. (BlUot, II. p. 27.) 


»Fifishta writes Rhatea. Elpbinstono ^-fonglr describes Jt as 
a dependency of Lahore at tl*e 

if7ii({asa<-u('tairviriA-7i has BbTraL See Elliot, IL Appeii I .PP- 
It is on tho left bonk of the ™ that 

often mentioned by Babor. Oeneral A., J^inrinal 

until it was eupplanted by Ounni^ham. 

town in that part of the country. (Klliot, II, p. ovA uunningnani, 
Anc. Geog. India, p. 165.) 

*The Karmatians derive Ibelr n*™* 

They did not conform to orthodox Islam. Gradually the ®P . their 
influence widened, and in January, 030 A.U., they peri niaffc 

greatest exploit when they lora.led SI^s. and earned ofT the Uaej: 
Stone and other aacred telice. They had a l «_ ntaces 

Islam and deprecated tho worship of shnnes and r- 

and had no objection to taking forbidden meal. (Browne. Literary 
History of Persia, pp. 401, 403,404.) 

Broadly speaking the iiamo Kannatian 
for Bocial reform and justice based on equalitjr, Chris- 

the Muslim worl.l from the ninth to the twelfth 

tianera. The movement was controlled by the Ismail, dynasty, wno 

founded the Fntmid anti-calipbal© tn 297rJlO. . 

It was based on reason, toleranro and ^'?"^'‘T*,^l!mrin?lh™rise 
graduated initiation and tbe rit«»l of o gdd the 

nf the trade gild movement and eilds and free* 

'Ve«t and to have influenced the . ijiVjol U, pp. 5TI— 75.) 

tUMonry. (Kncyclopxdia of Islam. No. 20, p. 707 . bUiot. ii. rr 

.12 
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and troublesome he requested Anandapala, the king o t ^ 
Punjab, to allow him to pass through his territory. Anan a 
pala, who was an ally of the chief of Multan, refused permit 
sion and Mahmud directed his wrath against him. The Rsja 
offered resistance, but he was overpowered and Utbi writes^ 
that the Sultan pursued the Rai over hill and dale, over the so t 
and hard ground of his territory, and his followers either became 
a feast to the rapacious wild beasts of the passes and plains or 
fled in distraction to the neighbourhood of Kashmir. Mahmu 
advanced upon Multan, captured it by assault and levic 
upon the people twenty thousand dirhams with which to respite 
their sins.”^ 

Just at this time Mahmud was disconcerted by the news 
that the king of Kashgar had invaded his territory. Forlhwit 
he entrusted his Indian possessions to Sewakapala,* a Hindu 
convert, and returned to Ghazni. But as soon as Mahmu« 
turned his back, Sewakopala objured Islam and withheld 
nllcgianec to Ghazni. This drew down upon him the wrath of 
the conqueror who marched against him and defeated him. 
He was deprived of his liberty and was compelled to pay 400 
thousand dirhams ns n penalty for his disloyalty and bod faith. 

The sixth expedition ttOOft-OO A.D.) was aimed against the 
Rnjn of Lahore for having assisted Daud of Multan in his treason* 


ARninsl Anna 
(tspals. 


able designs. Anandapala like the gallant 
Rana Snnga who contested the sovereignty of 
I llndustnn with Dabar on the plain of Kanua in 


* TtiU U Ifllii's sreount. Kin«hla sayt, sa srniial tribute «»f 
tw#alr ll>oM«n-l jJJajr* was Irricl upon liim. p. 41.) 

•Tti» Tat^nhi-Ahhori w»»t«*sh!co »»SuVbs.»^j».U,Uv> 

IM. ar r.r«hta has Ult.i ratU 

st.U.* entiT^rrM us>nntiim iff M«timu -1 ss a niiik otfarnitr U<« 

f.Bktn Ihil h« V«bmuit »n>t 

• 'Jattne tn-t star at Utvscai (hst tio wa« r«nTi*rt''i|. * 

II. p 4(1 


ftf- 
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1527, organU=a a confederacy of the Rajas of Ujiain, Gwalior 
Kalinjar, Kanauj, Delhi and Ajmer, and marched at ^ca 
of an invincible host to give battle to the foreigner. 

Firishta's account and does not represent a corr^t state 
affairs. There is epigraphic evidence to prove that Anandapala 
invited his fellow-princes to join the confederacy, ut it seems 
improbable that the states whieh Firishta mentions did actually 
take part irr the campaign. Delhi and Ajmer^ were not 3^ 
powerful enough to lend support to the coalition ^ orme y 
Anandapala. Whoever the actual participants in this war may 
have been, there is no doubt that Anandapala collecte a a g 
^-army to defend his country and his liberty against t e ur's. 
The Hindus rapidly increased in numbers, and so great was 
the enthusiasm that wealthy Hindu ladies sold their jewellery 
and melted down their golden ornaments to furnish succour to 
their husbands, while the poor exhibited a remYkable spirit 
of sacrifice by contributing what little they a earne y 

manual labour. The Khokhars' also threw in their lot with the 
Hindus. , , 

Mahmud was deeply impressed by the earnestness of the 
Hindus. His six thousand archers at o^^e egan e 

attack, but they were re pulsed by the 30,000 Khokhars who, 
bareheaded and barefooted, with their daggers an 
in their hands, rushed fearlessly into the thick of h^ht and 
slew and smote three or four thousand Muslims. a mu is 
mayed by this furious charge, withdrew and wished to stop the 
fight, but all of a sudden, the elephant, on which Ananda^Ia 
was seated, took fright and fled from the field o att e. i» 
was taken as a signal for flight, and the panic-stricken Hindus 
dispersed pell-mell in utter confusion in all directions. u 

Tai and Arslan Jazib. the generals of the Sultan, pursued the 

the north-vrest, towards Un- lodu-. in the S.ncJ.aFar DmI. 

Thn Ghakkars ‘ 

found* the Khokhars with the Obakkar*. 
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enemy for two days and nJgKla. Their chase ifeSuUed W t e 
capture of many Hindus, who were all put to death. ^ 
enormous booty, including a large number of elephants, ® 
into the hands of the victors. , 

Flushed with success, Mahmud marched against the fort o 
Kangra, also known as Nagarkot or Bhimanagar.^ The fortress 
stood on the top of a Kill, where the Hindus 
The conquest had deposited untold treasures, oil dedicate 
(1008-9 to their idols. The Muslims besieged the 

fortress and when the Hindus saw the enemy 
coming like a swarm of locusts, they opened the gate out o 
feat and ‘ fell on the earth, Uke sparrows before a hawk, or 
rain before lightning.’ The defenders outside found their tas 
a hopeless one, while those who were inside were mostly priests 
averse to bloodshed and war. Mahmud easily became master 
of the fortress, and seized immense booty, on estimate of which 
can be formed from the somewhat exaggerated account of 
given by Utbi. He writes : ** The treasures were laden on the 
backs of as many camels as they could procure, and the officers 
carried away the rest. The stamped coin amounted to seventy 
thousand royal dirhams, and the gold and silver ingots 
amounted to seven hundred thousand four hundred mans in 
weight, besides wearing apparel and fine cloths of Sus, respect- 
ing which old rtien said they never remembered to have seen 
any so fine, soft, and embroidered. Among the booty was a 
house of white silver, like to the houses of rich men, the 
length of which was thirty yards and the breadth fifteen, h 
could be taken to pieces and put together again. And there 


• Tho JIalil>~fisSii/or and the Tab^at-i-jlklari $ay IJiat this ex- 
pedition wnr undertaken in -tOO A.II. (1009 A.D.). The rarfth-i-l'omTni, 
which is eertainir a l>elter autborilr, Bars that m ponuiit of tho enomri 
Mahrauil wont asfaraatho furtcaHed Uhiraanagar. This shows that the 
campslirn must hare been contiauoui. 

Naporkot or Kangra »s situatod in the Kangra di<(lrict in the f’unjal). 
t-rom rerr anctont tiinoH It has been a strnnKhoId of Katoch liaias Tho 
tomplo phindorod hr Mahmud was prohahlr situated wiiUm the fort and 
XlV^p^ ot Dcti m Uhawan, os hai been supposed. (Imp. On*., 
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was a canopy, made of the fine linen of Rum, forty yards long 
am! twenty broad, supported on two golden and two silver 
poles which had been cast in moulds.”* 

Firishta writes that Mahmud carried off an enormous booty 
including 700,000 gold dinars, 700 mans of gold and silver plates, 
200 mans of pure gold in ingots. 2,000 mans of unwrought silver 
and 20 mans of jewels, pearls, diamonds, rubies and other 
precious stones. It is difficult to accept the actual figures 
furnished by Utbi and Firishta, but there is no doubt that 
Mahmud acquired immense wealth by plunder during this 
expedition. 

The Sultan returned in triumph to Ghazni, where he dis- 
played the ” jewels and unbored pearls and rubies, shining 
like sparks, or like wine, congealed with ice, and emeralds like 
fresh springs of myrtle, and diamonds in size and weight like 
pomegranates.” Envoys from foreign countries, his own 
nobles, and subjects gathered at Ghazni to behold the wealth, 
which far exceeded the treasures of the mightiest kings of thg^. 
world. f 

The acquisition of vast treasures whetted the rapacity\ 
these adventurers, and they repeated their raids with astonin 
^ ^ _ ing frequency. The dissensions of the Rajpu 
rspiil success. chiefs made their task easy, and though 
1 . numerically the Hindus were superior to theirV 
invaders, thr^ Jnability to make common cause against their 
-enemies frv^5i^ted their designs and rendered all resistance 
ineffectual. There was no Feeling of national patriotism, not 
even an approach to it. Each prince had to fight for his o\vn 
safety, and whenever a confederacy was organised, its members 
often fell out among themselves and disregarded all rules of 
vsliAT.jnlinr. .ntide of .the oUn or 

the discipline of the coalition, end this lack of obedience, so 
essential to the success of a military campaign, paralysed the 
plans of leaders. The need of defending their hearths and 

* T«rikh-!-Ysn>Inr. Elliot. II. p. 85. 
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homes drew them together, but self-interest predominated over 
the interests of Hindustan, 'i’he Muslims, eager to obtain wealth 
and destroy idolatry never experienced dearth of recruits on 
account of the religious passions which they could excite. After 
the conquest of Ghor, Mahmud marched towards Multan in 1010 
A.D. to punish the rebellious chief Daud whom he defeated and 
impriioned in the fort of Gurak. Three years later, he pro- 
ceeded against Bhimapala of Nardin or Nandanath,^ whom 
Utbi calls Nidar Bhima,’* captured his fortress and seized vast 
booty. The Raja fled to the mountain valleys of Kashmir, 
whither he was pursued by the Muslims. Mahmud appointed 
his own governor, and after plundering Kashmir and compel- 
ling a great many people to embrace Islam he returned to 
Ghazni. 

But far more important than these raids was his expedition 
against Thanesar in the year 1014 A.D. The object of the 

^ j expedition is thus described by Utbi : “ The 

' Thanesar.^ * ^ Sultan learnt that in the country of Thanesar 
there were large elephants of the Sailaman 
(Ceylon) breed, celebrated for military purposes. The chief 


' Firhlita ptaces thin expeditioo elt<*r the expeOitInn to Thanesar. 
According to him the reigning chi«r was the grandson of Jayapala. lie 
niakea no attempt to identity Kindunab lie simply aajs tbo TortreBa of 
Isindunuli was situated on the innunlains of Ualnal. ’s a moun- 
tain overlianginK the Jhelnm Th« Tarik/i-i'Tat, j 3 more 

reliable, places this expedition after tlm litlnat espwmhuyN^izamuddin 
Aliioad Bays (Ihhiioth. Ind„ p. 8):— ** {n the year 404 A.lT-, the Sultan 
marched against the fort of Nundnnah which is situated among the 
IjninatlUIU. Naro .layapala left tried warriors for the protection of 
the fort and went him-tell into the valley of Kashmir. The Sultan, on 
arrival, surroundwl the tort anil began to run mines and to take all 
other measures necessary for ila rapture. The peiiple in the fort 
surrendered it on receiving assurances of safety.” 


Ur. I>eiiiaf‘*olm'telo tiis translation of the Tnhqal R.iy^ Naro 
Javapala is probalily Trilochanaiiala, the grondson of .layapala Sir 
UVnty niiot calls him_ IHiimapala. IJu.i i,;, 7’ariA;i.<- J'nmTm 

Lives an account of this ..xped.l.on. U is dimenU to (1* iheade of 
Xandanah nr Nimlunah. There is a great d.> erg. ru-.. 
mtard to its location oinonBacholars 

It is probablr the same plan- as „ „i \VBK,afl „ „„ted 

town in 
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Thanesar was on iKia account obstinate in his infidelity and 
lenial of God. So the Sultan marched against him with his 
'aliant warriors, for the purpose of planting the standards of 
slam and extirpating idolatry.” On the banks of the river 
vhich flowed below the to^vn, the Hindus fought desperately 
'gainst the invaders, but they were defeated, and so terrible 
vas the carnage that the water of the stream became red with 
he blood of the slain. The fort of Thanesar was captured and 
he city and its temples were plundered.^ 

These splendid victories spread Mahmud s fame all over 
•he Muslim world, and the Ghazi of the faith found no difficulty 
in attracting to his banner zealous recruits from 
Transoxiana, Khorasan, and Turkislan. Ar- 
dent spirits offered themselves as volunteers to 
fight in the crusades against infidelity, and the armies of Mahmud 
soon swelled to enormous dimensions. With large forces at 
his beck and call, he now determined to invade Kanau}, re« 
nowned in the East as the imperial capital of Hindustan. In 
1018 he startcd,from Ghazni, crossed oil the rivers of the Punjab, 
and after traversing impervious forests crossed the Jamna 
on the 2nd December. 1018 A.D. He captured all the forts 
that blocked his way. When he reached Baran (modern 


' Tho riTOr monlioned is prolwlity Sarnswati wliirh flows near 
Tlmnwar. 

FirishtVs awoiinl (UriBKSl. PP. 60-53) ot l»'« T>* 

Bccuml<j|)oth indataand clctaila, llo places it m the roar lOIl A.u 
and writes that Ananilapala onbeuiR 

inraVion of Thanesar addressnl t*» him e letter of remonslrsnce ta wi icn 
he replied that the duty ottho Muslims was to enBSKO m /t/ifl<ro^in« 

the idobtors. The Itaja of L>elhl.oii receipt of this llireatenmK messaffe 
sppealeil to his brother-princes tochect 3 !shmud a adrance Byamst 
Thanewr. IJut Mahmud forestalled the Hindiw and eaptured t 

place. Then he wished to prtweed apainst Delhi hm he was dis">iad«nt 

fromdoinsaotiy his noWes. All this is npoorTPbat. for Ananda^U 
could not possihly b« lirios at this time. Delhi was at this lime a 
nl>scure town. 

A1 lli,„„l „„ lit;.. ..r. "Olh.ne U; 

For Mahmud’s Indian plans and campaisns At (h™"' *"'* pV"i^o’i 
eertainly Intter authorith-* than Firwhta. See tarr htepnen a 
Arclw-olofry of Delhi, pp. lO-M. 
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Bulnndslinlit).* ihc locnl Rni«, Hnr/i Dnttn, tendered 
f»on hnd v/UU ten ihowvknd men embmeed Ulam. A ^ 
plnie belonsinft to this line of kings has been dlscovctc 
Nvbicb makes mention of Ham DaUn s submission to N ” ^ 

The Sultan then marched against Kulchand. the chief of * 
wan- on the ]amnn. The Hindus put foith a gallant fipbt. ^ 
they were defeated and nearly 50 thousand men were killed 
drowned in the tlvct. In a lit of despair, Kulchand slew ** 
wife with a dagger, and then thrust it into his own body 
escape humiliation. A vast booty including 185 elephants ^ 
into the hands of the Sultan, who after this victory procec c 
against Mathura, the sacred city of the Hindus. Utbi descri cs 
Mathura as a city full of temples, solidly built, and of 
design, but neither massiveness nor exquisileness availed ^ 
save them from Muslim inconoclasm. They were rnred to the 
ground by the orders of the conqueror who captured immense 
“ booty. From the following description of Mathura recordeo 
by Utbl the reader will form an idea of the grandeur of that 
ancient city iri those times. ^ 

*' In that place, in the city, there was a place of worship 
of the Indian people ; and when he came to that place he saw 
a city, of wonderful fabric and conception, so that one might 
say this is a building of paradise, but its accidents or qualities 
could only come by the aid of the infernals and an intelligent 
man would hardly receive favourably the account of it. TTey 
had brought immense stones, and had laid a level foundation 


awl Fimhia tMh have revorsed the order ot ibis 

march. Fmabta says, the Siillan grat wont, to Kanaxii and from tbera 

lo Meerul. tboA to Mahawan and then to MathnrX Ind then against 
t r«riiLrt-i-rflmTnI.the Jiauial- 

^ Ptrishta la irrong in calling Hara Datta Raia of Meerut. (Briggs, 1, 

(Medtei-al India, pp. 24-25) has indiatlncUr 
Mai,™ ,1 o^d^r of this march. ITo statea in a eummary fashinn that 
JUahmud croaspd the damns, plundered MathurS and reached Kanauj. 
district'*^**®" " headquarters of a tahsil in the Muttra 
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upon high slnits (or Btcps). AtountI il and at its sides ihey had 
placed one iKousand cnsllea, built of stone, which they ha 
made idol temples, and had (cemented) fastened them well. 
And in the midst of the city they had built a temple ^‘sher 
than all. to delineate the beauty and decoration of which the 
pens of all writers and the pencils of all painters woul e 
powerless, and would not be able to attain to the power o 
fixing their minds upon it and considering it. In the menwir 
which the Sultan mote of this journey he thus declares, that 
if any one should undertake to build a fabric like that, he would 
expend thereon one hundred thousand packets of a thousan 
dinars, and would not complete it in two hundred years, with 
the assistance of the most ingenious masters (architects). n 
amongst the mass of idols there were five idols made^ of 
gold, of the height of five cubits in the air ; and of this collec- 
tion of idols there were (especially) two. on one of which a 
jacinth was arranged, such a one that if the Sultan had seen U 
teJtposed in the bazar, he would have considered an underpriced 
at fifty thousand dinars, and would have bought it with Steal 
eagerness. And upon the other idol there was a sapp ire 
(hyacinth) of one solid piece, of azure water, of the va ue o 
four hundred weights of fine mishdl* (five weights of a ram 
and a half) each, and from the two feet of an idol they obtained 
the weight of 400,000 riiiskah of gold. And the idols of silver 
were a hundred times more, so that it occupied those who esti- 
mated their standard weight a long time in weighing them. 
They devastated (all that city) and passed therefrom towards 

Kanauj.' 

Mahmud, then, pioceeded towards Knnauj and appeared 
before its gates in January. 1019 A.D. According to the 
Muslim chronicler. Kanauj contained seven forts and ten 
thousand temples, which had eitisted. so the belief tan. from 
• times immemorial. Rajyapala. the Parihar Raja of Kanauj. 
submitted without offering any resistance. The Sultan capture 

, > KlOb-i-Yamial. Iraa.latod by Bar. BernoUs, Pr- 

13 
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tKe seven forts in n single dny and sacked the whole to^vn. 
Utbl writes that there were in Knnauj nearly ten thoi^^ 
temples in which the Idolaters performed their worships. * 
were destroyed ; the inhabitants were slain and their wea 
was seized. Passing through the country of Bundelkhan 
Mahmud returned to Ghazni. 

This abject surrender of the Parihar chieftain gave umbrage 
to his fellow-Rajput princes, who regarded it as highly deroga 

Thedeleri ol ‘“'y 

the Ohandela Raja of Kalinjar, was the first to give exp 
Prince. slon to his disapproval of this pusillanimous 

conduct.^ His son Vidyadhara, with the help of the prince o 


* Tahqab-i-Ahhari (Blbtiolh. lad.), p. 12. 

Briggs, T. p. 03, 

Utbl does not mention the nanio of the Raja, but be safs fE31|lot. li» 
p. 47) that the Obaodela Raja wos olwoya engaged in a career of 
and at ono timu he fought against the Rajs of Kouauj, wbowas intne 
end compelled to retreat. For on oooouiit of the srar hetweoo Oatiti® 
and Hahmud wo have to relf upon later historians, for Utbi’a narrntw® 
abruptlrbreahs off here. 

'There is aeriom dwagTeement otnong historians regarding this 
expedition. Dr. Vincent Smith takes the view stated above. But some 
Indian scholars have aevereir criticised Nizamuddin’a rersion on the 
ground that he 5a a later writer To assert anything dogranticaHy on 
this RTOunil would Yic absurd, lor Nizamiiddio’s sources were sometimes 
excellent, lltbi, whoisa contemporary writer, is verr brief and does 
not give us much help. Dr. Majtimdar’s account of Hajyapala materially 
diners from that usually accepted. He says there is no mention of 
Rajyapahi being killed by the Indian chiefs for his pusillanimity in AU 
Utbi’s account. Dr. Majumdar thinks that according to Dubfcund 
inscription Hajyapala was killed by tho KachchUopaghala chief Arjuna,, 
an ally or feudatory of the Ghondela chief Vidyadhara. son of Qando, 
He doubts the story related by Nimmuddin Ahmad and expresses the 
opiniun that the Ohandela chief hail no justirication in finding fault with 
RttjrapaU when be ha t himself Oed beloro Mahmud's army both before 
and after this event. Ur. 0. Vaidya has expressed a similar vlprv in b 5 « 
‘History of Sfedi'ajvaf fndm' (Vol. flf, pp 81—80). He rrrites- “The 
• course of events rvas this. In the I3th expedition against KananiflOlB) 
Uajyapala did nob submit but Hoi to H3ri It, the I3th oro^.ininn 
Mahmud led an army against Kajyapola and Hiri ond rononer^^r^l!!* in 
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Gwalior, attacked Raiyapala artd slew him in battle. When 
Mahmud received intellisence of the murder of his 
anger knew no bounds, and he resolved to chastise the an e a 
prince. He left Ghazni in the autumn of 1019 A.D. an 
the Jamna, where, to his utter astonishment, he found the 
Parihar chieftain Trilochanapala encamped to ass^ Ganda. 
the leader of the confederacy against Rajyapala. The buUan 
advanced into the Chandela country in the teeth of opposition, 
and found Ganda ready for battle with a large ^ ’ 

according to Firishta. consisted of 36,000 horse, , °° 

and 640 elephants, and according to Nizamuddin Ahmad, ot 
36.000 horse. 145.000 foot and 390 elephants.^ When Mahmud 
saw the huge army, he regretted his hasty decision, an c ara 
teristically like a zealot of the faith, knelt do%%m upon a xnoun 
and prayed to God to grant victory to the banner of Islam. 
But luckily for him. during the night. Ganda became hopeless ot 
success, and fled from the field of battle at nig^ 

'entire baggage and other materials of war. e , * * 

camp was plundered by the soldiery of Mahmu , an a Mge 
hooly was captured, which included 580 

22 A.D. Mahmud again returned to India. He lard siege to 
Gwalior and having compelled the submission o its c le p 
ceeded towards Kalinjar. the famous fortress of the ^andela 
Raja Ganda. Ganda fully understood the strength of his 


Pr. ilajumdar rejects Nuaraoiidm . version. htmselt adtluce 

by Utbi who is not o detailed chronicler. Ho does oo.^ 

any evidence to prOTf condnsiTely ttie cvrreo .u- Tn„mal 

SeeDr. Majumtlar’s article on ra by 

of the Department of Letters, volume X pp. ' 

the Calcutta Univereity. 

* Briggs, 1, p. 64. 

■ Tabqat, BiblioUi. Inf!., p. 13- oaa doubts 

’ Ur. Valdya (History such a large army at his 

Oanda’s running away at mght Vaidva recognises, says that 

command. Utbi. whose aulbonty Mr Va.dya recog and 

Chand Rai (Ganda) departe.l 5^J®‘l^nrce^dinglr loltr and concealed 

treasure to tho hill country which ^ 48^9.) 

. himself in impervious forests. tElliot, ll, PP- 
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enemy. He elected to conclude a peace witb tKe SuUan. 
Having accepted immense riches and jewels, the victorious 
Sultan returned to Ghazni. 

But the most important expedition was directed against 
Somnath in the year 416 A.H. (1025 A.D.). Having heard of 
the Fabulous wealth which this temple v/as 
osaSiSa' mnX supposed to contum, Mahmud resolved -to 
proceed against it. He left Ghazm wi 
30,000 horse and volunteers and marching through diffictit 
country by way of Multan reached the town of Ajmer, whic^ 
was thoroughly sacked, and the whole country %va3 laid waste. 
From Ajmer the Sultan matched towards Nehrwala, which he 
captured without much opposition from the chief of the 
place. Raja Bhima, and in a few days stood before the gates 
of Somnath. Al-QazwinF who borrowed his account from the 
K5mil-ul-tau)5r1hh of Ibn AsTr, describes the temple in these 
words: “ Among the wonders of that place was the temple 
in which was placed the idol called Somnath. This idol was 
in the middle of the temple without anything to support it 
from below! or to suspend it from above. It was held in the 
highest honour among the Hindus, and whoever beheld it 
Boating In the air was struck with amazement, whether he was 
a Musalman or an infidel. The Hindus used to go on pilgrim- 
age to it. whenever there was an eclipse of the moon, and 
would then assemble there to the number of more than a 
hundred thousand. They believed that the souls of men used 
to meet there after separation from the body, and that the idol 
used to incorporate them at its pleasure in other bodies in 


• FUWtitft and Kiiatnwddin t>olh say ttmt in order 
Mahmud by menns of flattery. Oanda sent some panp^rienl 
IIlnHr, ..t.ol. wore T.rr n.«cb l.tel b, bin,. In SJ' ' l.'XZ S 

™.5b b"u7 '»«•■ (UrisS. I t ef. 

’It Is not clear on whoso authority Mr 11 H R.„i» . 

,?te'AS“‘ 1.. -itRA 

I or Inrtbr, dr.cr.pt, nn, ,b, ^ 
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accordance with the doctrine of transmigration. The ebb and 
flow of the tide was considered to be the worship paid to the 
idol by the sea. Everything of the most precious was brought 
there as offering, and the temple was endowed with* more * 
10,000 villages. There is a river (the Ganges) which « 
sacred, between which and Somnath the distance is 
parasangas. They used to bring water of this river to mnat 
every day, and wash the temple wth it. A thousan ra mans 
were employed in worshipping the idol and atten mg on t e 
visitors, and 500 damsels sung and danced at t e oor 
these were maintained upon the endowments of the temple. 
The edifice was built upon fifty-six pillars of leak, covered with 
lead. The ‘shrine of the idol was daik^ but was lighted by 
jewelled chandeliers of great value. Near it was a chain ol 
gold weighing 200 maunds. When a portion of the night closed, 
this chain used to be shaken like bells to rouse a fresh lot ot 


Brahmans to perform worship.*** * 

Mahmud invested the fortress, which stood on the sea- 
shore and was washed by the waves. The Rajput princes, mm 
far and wide, gathered to save their cherished idol. Ihe 
garrison scoffed at the besiegers in the fond I at eir 

deity would completely annihilate the invaders. j 

began the attack with the usual battle cry of AUah-u-Ahhar and 
scaled the walls of the fortress. The Hindus repelled the 
assault with such stubborn courage that .the assailants had to 
recede from the position they Had occupied. Next morning, 
the besiegers tried to scale the walls again. ^ 'T , 

kmua down wUh force by the defender, who h.d 

now rc.olved lo fiebt lo the 1».« men. Me.nwb.l^e "I"'”;"' 
mcnr, ceme under Dblm. Dove. Itinc of Gujerel. wb.ch in.p.red 


' Somn.lli r.len or the terrir of ’jhV* JuM'c»rh terrlterr. 

fit KathiairatJ and w at present UK'la 1^ h»t »>«^n t'T 

Thentt temple » ia 

Ahalralr&t near the aite ot Ih# oM hw* tt>* *^1 yahin»d seat 

•tm inJieatM Vr its ruins. The temple desUor^^^^ 

pieljjtrlT built hr tlhoja I’armXr of 
♦eilpUau, 
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tKe Hindus with fiesh cowage.* Seeing these heavy odds 


arrayed against him, Mahmud was filled with dismay. 


He 


jumped down from his horse and again addressed a fervent 
appeal to the Most High for assistance. This dramatic display 
of his devotion to the cause touched the hearts of the ignorant 
zealots of Islam who followed in his wake, and with one voice 
they declared their resolve to fight and die for him. The * 
raged loud and fierce and a scene of terrible carnage followe . 
and about 5,000 Hindus lost their lives. Mahmud then entere 
the temple which was a superb structure, whose lof^ roof "2® 
supported by 56 pillars, all beautifully worked and studde 
with precious stones. Approaching the idol, he ordered two 
fragments to be broken off which were sent to Ghazni, whore 
they were thrown down at the threshold of the great mosque 
to give satisfaction to the true believers. It is related that 
when Mahmud was thus breaking the idol, the Brahmans o^ered 
him immense wealth, only if he spared what remained of their 
god, but the champion of Islam replied with brutal indifference 
that he did not want his name to go down to posterity as 
Mahmud the idol-seller. Instead of Mahmud the breaker of idols. 
All appeals for pity, all offers of wealth by the pious votaries 
of a faith that gave solace to millions of people all over India, 
were made in vain to this relentless fanatic, whose next blow 
smashed the sacred lingam into pieces. The Muslim soldiery 
rifled the treasures of the temple and Mahmud easily acquired 
possession of a large heap of diamonds, rubies and pearls of 
Incalculnhlc value. Firishta conveys the impression that the 
idol was hollow inside, and os soon as Mahmud struck it with 
his club, jewels and precious stones came out. This statement 
is open to doubt for A\ Biruni. who knows better than Firishta. 
write. Ih.t Itic llnsam wa, made of solid stone, the upper pott 
of which was brohen by ihe Sultan and the lower pan was sent 
to Chaznt. rothes in hi. RdsmdlS 

hollowness ol the idol nod .imply says that it was brohen into 
■ The Miuliei chroniclers write IJhlnia ns Dllsh.llm, 
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pieces and the ' work of spoliation continued and was rewarded 
by the discovery, in the vaults below the adytum, of unto 
treasure.”^ 

Thus did Mahmud satisfy to, the utmost the Muslim senti- 
ment of glory, and in the eyes of Kis followers, he figured as a 
devoted ohamplon of the faith. They followed him without a 
murmur wherever he led them. The Raja of Nehrwala tvas 
attacked next for taking part in the defence of Somnat . e 
fled and the country was easily conquered. This was followed 
by the subjugation of the Bhatti Rajputs. Mahmud during his 
return journey was much troubled by Bhima Deva,^ an t e 
troops suffered considerably in the Ran of Kutch, owing to e 
possible junction of Bhima Deva and the Chohan prince o 
Ajmer. He adopted a more westerly route and procee e to 

Ghazni by way of Sindh. /iaia a n 1 

The last expedition was undertaken in 417 A.H. (1026 A-U-l 
against the Jats of the Salt range. After the break up of the 
kingdom of Uhore the Jals had grown very 
^^Aeainst the begun to make devast^ing raids 

into the neighbouring districts. They had 
.molested Mahmud's army on its return journey from Somnat 
and it was to punish them for their audacious act that he under- 
took this expedition. Niramuddin and Firishta both agree that 
the Sultan ordered 1,400 boats to be built, each of >vhich was 
furnished with arms and guarded by 20 orchers with ows an 
arrows, grenades and naphtha. The Jats also had ® ® 

of eight thousand boats to meet the Turks, but they were defeat- 
ed and many of them were put to the sword.* 


• rorhos, KlsmBli. Vol. I. p. 77. ,e. 

•Th. .uihor «i ihc 

that the BtiUan cnlrwled ffo n.lBrnTr’s 

Umftu rtinee who Dgrced to PST ry PP IM-S3.) 

the Siege oI SomoRth in the same work. (F.iuoU tv . pp. 

* iJriggs. l,pp.81-82. 

Tah<,at-i.Akbari(n.htloth.Ina..PP.16-»7K 

ThU account is not J*J,""birr*^lmp*^obahil.lr coB*l»t* 

Henry EUiol says (It, AppenJi*. p. 4 . 7 ). iW ca.ci .mr 
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Mahmud was a great king. It was no mean achievement 
to develop a small mountain principality into a large ,and pro^ 
perous kingdom by sheer force of arms, h »* 
true, circumstances favoured his rise, and the 
peculiar condition of the neighbouring power* 
in the north, which had lost their capacity to hold down aspirmS 
chieftains, afforded ample scope for the exercise of his politi 
cal and military genius. The fall of the Samanids, the ever 
present mutual bickerings and dissensions of the Hindu princes, 
their notorious inability to combine against a common enemy* 
the waning power of Persia, and the extraordinary zeal of the 
Turks — callow converts to Islam — all these were factors whic 
contributed to his success, and made every expedition a tnump** 
for him and the faith which he espoused. It was imppssible to 
occupy Hindustan permanently — indeed it was not the objec- 
tive on which Mahmud had set his heart. Besides, the Turks 
still fondly looked back to their verdant fields and meadows it* 
the Afghan hills and found the sultry climate of India unbear- 
able. All that Mahmud wanted was to compel the custodians 
of temples and occupants of thrones to disgorge to him the vast 
wealth which they possessed, and when this was done, he 
returned to his native land unmindful of annexation or perms* 
nent conquest. But still the task wos n formidable one. The 
dirncuhies presented by man and nature were almost insur- 
mountable, but Mahmud was made of the stuff of which martyrs 
ate made. He recked nothing of personal comfort, and his 
march through the sandy deserts of Rajpulana to the temple 
of Somnath in far-off Gujarat, testifies to the boldness of 
conception, vigour of mind, and undaunted courage against 
heavy odds. His first expedition to India, bed. wiciAtd \o ^mn 
the weakness of the Hindu political system. The great 
N.polcon u.ed to «.y. " In w., oil i, 


laMahmul's Iwib* a!,!,, to srirsni«<> a r,.«» i .an • 
sa » .t, hr tt.fyn t^Ut, 

Axsta. il i« iloulittul whr MslitnnJ whnwai 
cbso.MoR,M slran* | 
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whole military career proves how consistently he acted accord- 
ing to the spirit that underlies this dictum. ^ 

The tear of a Central Asian invasion often haunted his mind, 
and the problem of safeguarding his northern frontier, 
was alwa 5 's exposed to attack, gave him not a little trou e, 
but he maintained his position with success, and was ever 
ready to try conclusions with any one who challenge^ ^ is 
authority, or encroached upon his domain. A bom military 
leader, he never shrank from war ; rather he took delight m it. 
and was always sustained in his endeavours by the thoug t at 
he was doing it all for the glory of Islam. When the ur s 
invaded the province of Baward. Mahmud's generals, whom 
they had defeated over and over again, entreated him to captain 
the expedition himself. Forthwith he 
and inflicted a crushing defeat upon them in 1027 A.U. 
few other conquests crowned the career of 
man, and at last he died on Rabi-us-Sani 23, 421 A. . ( pn • 
1030 A.D.). at Ghazni at the age of sixty. untold 

treasures and vast possessions behind.^ At his .**. '* j 

dom extended from Bokhara and Samarqand to Gujarat and 
Kanauj jn the Doab and included Afghanistan. Transoxiana. 
Khorasan, Tabaristan, Sistan, Kashmir and a large portion o 
North-Western India. But it did not last long. Wilhm seven 
sears of the conqueror’s death his work was completely undone 
by the Saljuq Turks who advanced towards the Afghan regions 
with irresistible force. , , 

Although a great conqueror. Mahmud was no 
Himself iHlterate. he appreciated the works o art an 

extended his patronage to men of letters tie 

MaWj"" •<> ""i 

VC, .Cion, of divine, wi.h g,c.t ,n,c,c... ."d 
d.cw ..ovmd l.im.clt, by men. of b,. Inv,. . " 

..l..y of eminent poC nnd .choU... F.om . 1 
Icncd men reeled to hi. court ond .»nn the pmuc 


■ Thl. i, Ibe J.l. -hirb bi> ““>• “ 

H 
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conqueror, who even in tKe midrt of an arduous campa|Sn' 
snatched a brief interval to listen to a song or an enlhra inS 
quatrain. Among these men were some leading figures o 
eastern world of letters, such as the versatile A1 Biruni, 
mathematician, philosopher, astronomer and Sanskrit scholar . 
Utbi. the historian, Farabi, the philosopher, and Baihaki, t ® 
author of the Tarikh-iSubui^tagin, whom Stanley Lane-Poo e 
aptly describes as the ** oriental Pepys.** It was an ag® ® 
poetry, and some of the poets who lived at Mahmud s court 
were well-known all over Asia. The most celebrated among 
them were Uzari, a native of Raye in Persia, who received 


Mahmud 14,000 dirhams for writing a short panegyric 


; Asadi 


Tusi, a native of Khorasan, Unsuri, the greatest genius of t o 
age, whom, as Firishta says. 400 poets and learned men, besio®* 
the students of the University of Ghazni, acknowledged as thcjr 
master ; Asjadi and Fatrukhi, a pupil of Unsuri, who obtained 
a pension from the Sultan. But the most famous of all these 
was Firdausi, the author of the world-famed Shahnomo, whose 
great epic has placed Mahmud among the immortals of 
history. Firdausi had been promised 60 thousand mi'sh^oh 
of gold for completing the Shahnama, but when the great work 
was finished, the poet received only 60 thousand silver 
dirhams.* At this he was so offended that he wrote, after the 
fashion of Voltaire, a satire upon the Sultan, thus justifying 
the ill-name given by Horace to all writers of verse as the 
irritable breed, and left Ghazni for good.^ Mahmud at last 
made amends for his mistake ; he sent 60 thousand gold coins 
with a robe of state and an apology for his improper treatment, 
but when this belated present arrived, the poet's corpse was 
"being carried in a bier to the grave. 


> FiMsuii was bomstTOr in Khonwan ohout An rnT«irv’i 

.n.l Jlrf 1.411 A.11. (lOM A. »K M.hm.rf h. 'i™ . SLAH' 

soHir mward. but La wall f|«.pri*cd «f it throiiifh*tlir*j 'r* " ” “» 

ut Mabmvufa wbo VnietSS V” •" 

poi'U (KlUot, IV. PP IW-ttZ.) ntefUiQcd ill-ff«.l,ngs towards the 

111,10, Vo'.iwV'’' ■"’■‘"■"H"' „u,o 11. -Lilorarr 
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Mahmud was stem and implacable in adminijering iustice 
and was always ready to protect the person an prope 
his subjects. An anecdote, illustrative of his desire to 
justice, has come down to us, which relates t at one ay 
petitioner complained to the Sultan that his nep ew was ® ° 
ing improper attentions to his wife, and that ‘ ^ , 

from visiting her in spite of his remonstrances. Mahmud bade 
the man come to him when the evil-minded person neat paid 
a visit to his wile. The man obeyed the royal command, and 
when he appeared again to complain, the “ 
sell with a loose cloak and accompanied him ^ 

He put out the candle, lest pity and affection shouU 
from doing what he deemed his duty, and severed the ‘><*'"‘1" 
head from his body. The story of the old 
who reprimanded Mahmud for conquering lands which 
could not properly administer is too well knoOT to mo- 
tion. There is no need to reiterate the charge o av^ce 
brought against the Sultan. Among our ” ® -hout 

Nizamuddin and Firishta both assert iFat w en ® 'J'®, ,. 

to die. he ordered that all his wealth should be P'aced before h s 
eyes.t The same authorities say that he ° ,.j 

. impending separation from them and sighe i cr . 

not giveL Lallest thing to anybody.^ The charge cannot 

Losb ycais this Bhalmsmo I tolM a;™!'*'- 

That the king might sv-srd a” despair. 

But naught saTc a heart withing . 

Did 1 get from those promisee empty m air i 
Had the sire of the king been 
My forehead had surely been If™'®* ^ 

Were his mother a lady of 

la silver and gold had I stood . 

But, being by birth not a pnnce ^nt » boor. 

The praise of thonoble bocould not endurel 

■ Briggs, I. p. 84. MirhhosJ. Baoist-us-Sata, Elliot. IV. pp. t 

Tahqat-l-Akbari, IVibUoth. Ind..p. IT. t •»a.w«f.,re» (pp. 

■Protrasor Browse is hi. •Itiator, «t Per., as I.itaratur. (PP. 
US.19) thus describes Mahmud'a chamctor tbeversw ofhis 
“As regards Mahmud’s their hopes hke l'*rdau^ 

court-poets (save such a-s 4****’*T*>,;Bir but the most esaggsrated 

and in the worts of slate bittorra”***®'""^ 
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be refuted. Mahmud loved money passionately end for iW 
sake he waged so many wars in distant and inhospitable Ian i- 
But it can be pleaded in cjctcnuation that if he loved money* 
be also spent it lavishly. He promoted learning by establishing 
a university at Ghazni, a library, and a museum adorned ivit 
the trophies of war, which he brought from conquered Ian s. 
It was through his liberality that beautiful buildings arose at 
Ghazni, which made her one of the most beautiful cities of t a 
East. _ 

Mahmud was richly endowed with creative genius. ^ ® 
governed his subjects according to the principles of Justice, 
protected commerce and maintained order in the lands so that 
caravans could freely pass between Khorasan and Lahore. 
The provincial governors were kept under firm control and were 
not allowed to oppress the people. His brother Nosr, who was 
governor of Nishapur, was a capable and public-spirited officer, 
and Uibi writes of bim. “ so noble, pure, kind, end liberal w*s/ 
his disposition that a harsh word was never heard from hirfll 
during his whole life, and he offered no wrong or violence toj 


praise, but Ibnu’l-AibTr (under lb« year A.tl. 421, A.T>. 1030) inbis obituary 
notice ottbia ttionarch safs. otter praising bim for hia intelligence, 
deroutneas, Titiiie. patronage of learned men, and strenuousneas in 
waging war on the unbeliorers. that hii one fault "was lore of money 
and a certain lack of scruple in his tnetbods of obtaining ib‘ There 
vas in him,’ be says, * nothing which could be blamed save that he 
would seek to obtain money in every way.' Thus, to give one instance, 
being informed of a certain man from I'isbapur that he waa of great 
opulence and copious wealth, he aummnned bim to ObaznS and eaid to 
him, *I have beard that you are a Carmatbian heretio.’ ‘lam no 
Carmathinn' replied the unfortunate man ; ‘But I have wealth wherefrom 
what IS desired {by your Hajeaty* may ha taken, ao that I be cleared 
of this name. * 8o the Sultan took from him Borne portion of his wealth 
and provided him with a document teatifying to the soundness of his' 
religions views. In the eyM of most iloslima. so great a champion of 
thefa.th. onewho waSBuchaacourgetoidolatora and so conspicuous 
an iconoclast ,9 raised above all criticism; but there is no doubt that 
® the Sultan’s character 

and that, besides being greedy of wealth (which, no doubt, largely 
explains the pewistence with which he prosecuted hiS Indian camKn) 
be was fanatical, cruel to Unahm heretics as well as fn 

whom he Blew an incalculable number). Bckle and uncertain i 


4at“animo?s“foe. ctmqieror than as a faithhiMrie“d 


temper, 
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Eny onc."« Mahmud carafully watchad the act.v.t.aa of lha 
matkat and sent hia officais to axamina the waights an 
maasuras nsad hy tiadaaman. Kona hanafaat.ona wara alao 
mada and Utbi informa ua that ' ha axpandad neatly, on 
thousand dinars in piomotinE justice and gladness tor 
people and in honourable and pious liberalities. ^ 

It is not difficult to determine Mahmud's place in history. 
The fotagoing remarks have made it abundantly clear what a 
great personality ha was. To the Musalmans of his day. he 
was a Chari, a champion of the faith, who tried to 
infidelity in heathen lands. To the Hindus, ha is to this day 
an inhuman tyranl, a veritable Hun, v/ho destroye t eir mo 
sacred shrines and wantonly wounded their re igious 
bilities. But the unbiassed enquirer who keeps in mm 
pecuTiar circumstances of the age must record a different ver «c . 
In his estimate. Mahmud was a great leader of men. a just ana 
upright ruler according to his ovm lights, an inlrepi an 
gifted soldier, a dispenser of justice, a patron of letters, and 
deserves to be ranked among the greatest kings of the world. 

But his work did not endure. In his scheme, consolidation 
did not keep pace with conquest, and that is why the mighty 
• fabric he had built up. crumbled to pieces m the hands ot 
his weak successors. As Lane*Poole correctly points ouU n 
new institutions or methods of government were Initiate y 
him. and he did not attempt to otganise and eonsolidate what 
he had acquired. The elements of decay sllenUy gathered 
strength : they began to assert themselves as soon as his master- 
hand was stifiened In death. The empire was a huge agglo- 
meration of peoples, who could be held in check Pu y y P 
atgus-eyed Sultan. The enemies whom he had subdued were 
only waiting for an opportunity to strike a blow for i^epen- 
denco. The vast weJth. which he hod brought to Ghami. 
losteied luxury, which in its turn demoralised the brave men 
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who had learlessly done battle for him. Tlie court of Ghaini 
became a irursery of wenklmj»8. from whom the flceptrc wa* 
8i\atched by those who knew how to wield it. 

A1 Diruni wa s bom in the territory of Khiva in 973^ • 
When Khiva was conquered by Mahmud, he was taken prisoner 
and biought to Ghazni. He came to India in 
the train of Mahmud and wrote a full account 
of the social and political condition of t e 
Hindus which throws much light upon the history of that age. 
A1 Biruni was a versatile scholar who took a deep interest m 
Hindu learning, conversed with Brahman philosophers and wa* 
profoundly impressed by their intellectual subtlety and meta 
physical speculations. His sincerity is transparent and his 
convictions are courageous. He dwells upon the ruinous effects 
of Mahmud's invasions on India and writes : ” Mahmud utter* 

ly ruined the prosperity of the country and performed those 
wonderful exploits by which the Hindus became like atoms 
of dust scattered in all directions and like a tale of old in 
the mouths of the people. Their scattered remains cherishi 
of course, the most inveterate aversion towards all Muslims, 
This is the reason too why Hindu sciences have retired far 
away from those parts of the country conquered by us and 
have fled to places, which our hand cannot yet reach, to 
Kashmir. Benares, and other places.” The chief faults of the 
Hindus according to him ate their complete isolation from the 
nations of the earth, their ignorance of the outside world, their 
■want of sympathy and communication with other peoples 
whom they call Af/echchhas. 


. The whole country was divided into a number of states 
often at war among themselves. The leading kingdoms were 
Kashmir, Sindh. Malwa and Kanaui, Caste existed and dis- 
tinctions between the various castes prevailed. Early marriac^e 
was common and Women who lost their husbands were con- 
demned to parpslual widowhood. Parent, orranged marriage, 
for then children and no gifu were aetlied. though the husband 
made a gift to his wife which became her Strldhana. The 
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Hindu, worshipped n mul.i.ude of gods, hut this was eonfin^d 
,0 the vulgar and the ignorant. The educated H."du, beh ved 
God to be • one, eternal, without beginnmg and end. aelmg 
by free wll. almighty ; nll-wUe, living, giving ^ i e. lU mg. 
severing.- Speaking of the administration of just, ee he wr tea 
that written plaints were generally filed In «h,eh the case agamst 
the defendant or accused sva, stated. Oral compl.mts were Hso 
received. Oath, were administered and cas« 
according to the deposition of w,tn«ses. ^ ^ ^ ^ customs 

was extremely mild like the spirit of Christianity. . • , 

and manners of the Hindu, were based upon ‘b^ P' J'P'” 
of virtue and abstinence from wickednes^ qP® ' 
in the eye of the law was not known. -ITe Brahm 
exempt from capital punishment. H « Brahman 
murder, the punishment for the crime w_^ expiati 
consisted in fasting, prayer and chanty. The 
according to the value of the stolen pro^rty an in cer 
mutilation of limbs was permitted. The mg oo 
of the produce of the fields, and labourers. 
trading classes, all paid taxe, on thm, 

mans were exempt from the payment t^mDles 

was universally prevalent and there 
all over the country. The cruel practice of Soil w 
and widow-remarriage was strictly forbi en. _^nh,rv 

Such was India which A1 Biruni saw in the * «ntoy. 
The heart had gone out of Hinduism and 

and ignorance had taken the pla®® nowerful 

philanthropy. There was no political unity an o 
princes sided with foreigners against their ovm -m 
ieopardised by their selfish acUon the common interests of then 
' motherland. Society was far from compact and th 
component groups, dominated by the influence o p®® ’ 
ed tbeir own line of action and often aeted ■" 
another, forgetful of the injury they i to ' 

The disintegraring had to surrender 

disorganised princes and peoples of Hindosum 
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their lands and liberty to the foreipn invaders, who swept across 
our plains with overwhelming might, and diverted the course 
of our ancient civilisation into a different channel. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE FALL OF THE GHAZNAWIDES 

Muhammad, who had proclaimed himself king, was set 
by Masnd, his younger brother, through the e p o 

in 1031 A.D. Masud was a true son o 
Ussud and , , ( H ( .mbition, courage, and war It 

zeal Brave and outspoken, this ' 

prince had once offended his father by ,word. 

belief in the maxim that dominion belongs to the 1 ^ 

He was generous to such a d'et” ‘fi.”' , ,,.,„_pli,h. 

Khalifa by his contemporaries. Of his p ysic 

ments, Minhaj-usaSitaj writes iW ^nan cou „ij giay 

with one hand from the ground and no non 

hi, arrow. The m.gniffcence of the court of Gha» wa^ 

unrivalled in that age, and Baihaki relates m h.s 

the Sultan used to display his wealth and ' Hn 

he repaired to the Firuai garden, one of die 

Ghazni, where he sat under the green pavilion, s d 

his courtiers and nobles, all waiting upon ^ 

obsequiousness, and held a review o e y ^ 

the review was over, the Sultan and ^ »“''>'/tu,y drinking 

sumptuous least, wh.ri wa. ,„a Bagons of 

bout and musical ^ and the party 

wme were placed in the m»ao‘ v a ir «aid • “ Let us 

drank to its heart's content, when the A 

keep fair measure, and h" *' '“I” courtiers rolled 

may be no unfairness." One by p,„cnce, but 

away in a stale of unconsciousness from the roy 

15 
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the Amir continued to enjoy himself until he hnd drunk to t e 
dregs 27 cups — a fair measure of the depravity of the court o 
Ghazni. He, then, sent for his carpet, and >vith the sobriety o 
a total ahstaincT, recited his prayers arrd came back to hi* 
palace. It was usual for a Muslim court to take delight in sue 
orgies ; even the great Mahmud was not free from such enjoy 
ments. but Masud carried them to excess and himself became 
the leader of a notorious party of sols and debauchees. 

But Masud had an able minister in fChwaja Ahmad M®** 
mandl, whom he had liberated from prison and restored to 
office.^ The Khwnja at first hesitated, hut 
when the Sultan pieesed Kim, he yielded to 
his wish and accepted the ministerial portfolit^ 
When he was formally admitted in the court, the Sultan invested 
him with a dignity second to his own, and ordered those, who 
were present, to execute the orders of the Khwaj'S, as if they 
were his own. Hajih Bilaktagin, the captain of the guards, 
was commanded to take the minister to the royal wardrobe, so 
that he might dress himself in official costume. Thus was the 
restored minister clad in a garment of scarlet cloth of Baghdad, 
embroidered with flowerets, and he wore a long turban of the 
finest muslin with a delineated lace border and a large chain, 
and a girdle of one thousand misfi^dfs studded with. turquoises- 
When he was presented to the Sultan according to royal 
custom, he offered him a valuable bunch of pearls valued at 
ten thousand dinars, whereupon the Amir, to signify his favour, 
conferred upon him a ring studded with a turquoise, on which 
his name was inscribed. Most loyally the Khwaja accepted , 
the proffered royal gift and swore allegiance to the throne. 
"When he went home, high officials of the slate as well as the 
common people of Ghazni waited upon him to offer their con- 
gratulations. Presents poured in on him from all sides, and 
precious articles of gold and silver, pieces of fine cloth. Turkish 

' served Mabmad as minister for 18 rears but 

ElS ivl pMsl) condemned. (Dastnr-ul- 
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they Bympathiaed with Kim and execrated those who had reso 't 
ed to take his life. Tire crowd made an uproar, but it was 
dispersed by the horsemen present. When it was announce 
that he was to be stoned in accordance with the KhahiaS 
order, a mournful silence pervaded the beholders who ha 
gathered to witness the fatal catastrophe. Hasnak was taken to 
the gibbet and mercilessly hanged. After the execution 
Hasnak’s head was served up in a dish at a feast held by Bu 
Suhal to the complete horror of the guests. Such were t ® 
fiendish cruelties in which the society of Ghazni delighte « 
and it appears that although good men felt grieved, pu 
opinion never rose in revolt against such enormities. Hasnak s 
head waft hung upon the gibbet, where it remained suspends 
for seven years.^ Baihaki writes that his feet dropped o • 
and his corpse was entirely dried up, so that not a remnant o 
him was left to be taken down and buried in the usual manner. 
His mother, when she came to know of her son’s fata! end. 
wept aloud in terrible anguish and cried: ’’What a fortune 
was my son's ; a king like Mahmud gave him this world, and 
one like Masud. the next.” Such was the uncertainty of lif* 
and tenure of office under the dernoralised Ghaznawtdes. 

But Masud was no roi faineant. He had inherited hi* 
father's warlike spirit, his power of command, and his capacity 
for dealing hard strokes when necessary. 
Initio?'” "* His contemporaries feared him both on the 
score of hie physical prowess and kingly 
dignity. He now turned hU attention to the affairs in India, 
which had been left in charge of Ariyarak. 

Secute in the possession of a vast territory without any 
restraining influences, the Chaznawide commander of Hind, 
who was an ambitious man by nature, had begun to behave 
as an autocrat and cared little for the fiats of his sovereign. The 

’ KhomlamTr writes in hw Oflsfur'uU'tTHrru Hint ll,..,..! v. i.. 
kinp. (Ktliol.lV, p. IM.) tjoru him when ho beromo 
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Ciavimen of tlie cKbtcp «K.\in« Kim wat iKai Kc wn* contuma- 
ciou» and attORanr. and cieatrd dirtutliancp vKen lie Toyal 
auOiotJty wa* rnfotced. ffr had given proof of Hi* amblliou* 
dctiRni, even in iKc time of MaKmud, but »o preal w®* *Kc awe 
in wKich that mipKty eonquetot wa« Kcld. that the plant of 
/ViiyStaV were nrvet allowed to malufc. Ma«icl. iboiiKn a 
•Itve to dnnk a«<l dniipation. poMCwed ot.r fedeni.inK quali- 
ty ; be knew how lo a**eil Kit dipnity when Kit own authority 
wa. Routed or ditieparded. The leparation of the Indian 
province, which had never been reconciled to Mu.lim domma- 
tion. from the empire of Chatni. wat not an irnpot.ibilily at a 
time when the Turkt were prettinp hard and teekinp out eta 
for their erpaniion. Khwrda Ahmad I fatan. by hit tcductive 
wilet. induced AiiySrak to proceed lo Chaeni, and promite to 
intercede with the Sultan on hit behalf. The 
macy lueceeded ; and the povernor. moved by hit »ofi • 
and venerable lookt.** accompanied him lo the 
topelher unmindful of the crtiel fate that awaited him. Uke 
other Mu.lim eondottierf of the early middle agei. Anyarak wat 
alto addicted to drink, and when he wat invited lo a drinking 
fea.t, he 'readily accepted the invitation. But to it 
•urprite he wat arretted by Baktapin. the captain “f 
and hit feet were bound in fetter*, and on the I9lh Rabi-uJ- 
Awwal. A.H. 422 (March. 1031 A.D.). he was cati in prison, 
where he wat probably poisoned tomelime afterwards, and the 
immense wealth that he had accumulated was confucaled. 
ArranBcments were forthwith made for a tuccetsor. an ma 
Niyaltapin wat appointed to the command of ^ 
vince. The new governor wat a tried officer ; he had acted at 

A poet of Kisliapur wrote on elfCT wpt" naBo’Ik, which dcstrvts 
to be quoted: 

“They out off the head of him who wat the head of head*. 

The ornament of hi* country, the crown of the affc. 

■Whether ho was Ksrmatian. Jew, or lofidcl, 

’ T wat hard to paea ffom tho throne to the tcaffold. 
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treasurer to the late Sultan, MoKmud, and acquired considcra ^ a 
knowledge of public affairs. The KhwSja invested him w* 
the official robes of honour, and advised him to carry out wt 
fidelity the articles of the covenant into which he had enter® 
with the Sultan. Then he oddressed a warning — so useful to 
a man serving in n despotic state — to NiySUagin in these wor s . 
** You must not say anything to any person respecting t ® 
political or revenue matters, so that no one s word may ® 
heard against you. but you must perform all the duties o a 
commander, so that that fellow may not be able to put his han 
upon your sinews and drag you down.’* He was asked not to 
encroach upon the jurisdiction of Qazi Shiraz, the civil adminisj 
trator who was a quarrelsome colleague, and to co-operate 


with 

the superintendent of the Intelligence Department, whose duty 
it was to send reports of all that happened in India. Some 
of the Dailami chiefs and refractory slaves, who had been guilty 
of sundry acts of disloyalty, were also sent with him to India to 
be kept away from the court ; and Niyaltagin was asked by the 
fChwlja to keep a vigilant watch upon their movements and to 
disallow all sorts of convivial patties and social intercourse 
among them. With this advice and warning, Niyaltagin was 
sent to take charge of his new office, and the Khwaia, who was 
an adept in dealing with political men, required him to leave his 
son at Ghazni as a hostage under the pretext that he was 
anxious to prevent his association with the bodyguards and to 
give him an education befitting the rank of his father. A few 
days later, in the desert of Shahabar, when the governor waited 
upon the Sultan with all the paraphernalia of royalty, the latter 
addressed him in these words, “ Ahmad, rejoice, and be happy ; 
be careful to understand the value of this favour ; keep my 
image ever before your eyes and do good service, so that you 
may attain to great honour/* Uttle did Masud know that his 
commands were to be more honoured in the breach than in 
Ihc observance by the new viceroy, who after a short time, in 
Balbaki’s words, “ turned away from the path of recUtude and 
took a crooked course,” 
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Ahmad Niyaltagin. on coming to India, found it difflcidt 
to get on Avith his colleague, Qazi Shiraz, a hot-tempere . 

pugnacious man. who wanted to impose his 
wJU upon others. The minister at Ghazni 
had clearly defined the jurisdictions of the 
Qazi and the royal generalissimo, and had warned Niyal- 
tagin against the spell which the civil functionary used to 
exercise over his colleagues in order to bring them complete y 
under his thumb. The ne>v governor did not consult the Qazi 
in the discharge of his duties ; and soon a quarrel broke out 
between the two officers over the appointment to the comman 
of an expedition. It was an act of improper interference on 
the part of the Qazi, and when the matter was referred to 
Ghazni, the home government endorsed the view of Ahma 
Niyaltagin, and entrusted to him the command on the ground 
that he was a fitter person than Abdullah, the Qazi s protigi. 
The Qazi received a strong rebuff from Ghazni, and was ordered 
to leave military affairs alone. This discomfiture of his rival 
and colleague gave much satisfaction to Niyaltagin.^ and he 
soon undertook an expedition to Benares, the sacred city o t e 
Hindus on the Ganges in the East. No Muslim army had ever 
penetrated as far as Benares, and the prospect of plunder 
Breatly stimulated the zeal of the faithful. The expedlHon was 
a success ; the markets of the drapers, perfumers, and jewellers 
were plundered and an immense booty, consisting of go . 
silver, perfumes, and jewels, was seized by the Wetorious army. 
The Qazi could not bear the success of his rival, and he des- 
patched secret agents and spies to Ghami to inform the tan 
that Niyaltagin, who gave himself out as the son of Sultan 
Mahmud to mislead the public mind, bad made enormous 
private gains and had received a supply of seventy slaves from 
. Turkistan who were all disaffected : and he maliciously insmu- 
• ated that Niyaltagin aimed at independence. The tidings of 
Niyaltagin’s victory also reached Ghazni that the conquest ot 
Benares had resulted In the exaction of tribute from the 
Thakuts and the seizure of immense booty, including a num er 
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of elephants. The Sultan kept the Qazi’s message hermetica y 
sealed in his bosom, but letters poured in from India, ^all con 
firming the report that the army of Lahore and the Turkomans 
had entirely gone over to Niyaltagin, and that numeroW 
turbulent fellows ” of all classes from Lahore had flocked to 
banner. In every possible way, the enemies of NiyaltaP*' 
sedulously impressed upon the Sultan the seriousness of t ® 
situation, and urged immediate intervention. In the midst o 
these conflicting reports, the truth of which It was not easy to 
decide promptly, the Sultan did not know what to do. ® 
convoked a council of his leading officials in the garden o 
Sudhazara and invited them to express their opinion on t e 
subject. Indeed, the position was a difficult one ; in the west 
there were rebellions in IChorasan, Khatlan, and Bukharjstan, 
and the policy of appointing half-loyal and ambitious persons 
to the Indian command had produced disastrous consequences. 
Official after official volunteered to go to Hindustan to re* 
itore order, but the choice at last fell upon Tilak, a Hindu of 
low birth, but of great ability and courage. Tilak' was tb® 
son of a barber, of handsome appearance and eloquent tongue, 
a^^^llig^hist, who could wile beautifully In Hindi and 
Persian. He was highly proficient in the art of dissimulation 
and amours, and witchcraft, which he had learnt in Kashmir. 
He soon gained the affection of Qazi Shiraz, Bu’-l-Hasan, who 
became enamoured of him on account of his handsome features 


* Pftlliakt ilpserlltos Tilak as TiUk the Hindu, while Firishfa and 
Niinmuddin writfl him iw Ttlak Inn Jaiat-n (nr Hvisnin in eomo i!SS.) 
Th« Oalcutla text of th« Tt»l>iat-{-Akhnri Ims Tiiak Mii Huaain Proin 
this it aPP'-aw that T.lak waa a Hindu canrert. Hrigpi (I, p. 105) 
lumtnl-naH.n.hi.t.uthocannottw accepted ns a« authority. UnihakT. 

TfwVi. Vas-*. '-a VV«. Vwm. Tery erpTicYt on the SHhiect. 

Viit a carelut perumat oT hw n.^rnitire lead# one to tho conch, H.«i hn 
wo. not a ronrert. Hail, lit writes (Elhot, H p 12I nfee io I " 
norratiTe that Tdafc rendered salualde seryieM to Hiiltan U 

he t.ronirhl oil tlie Hindu Kotow (Tliakursl and ^ Masud. Hint 

It Tilnk «•* a pure Hindu, it is remarkable that iii.. , ci ...i 

thin enrly peno.| ahould hay. ro„,a.ne,| H m, 1 " 

I,e II, feu 10 tigiu a^ainii tUcir uwn countrymen «n ter f.,rej«n colours. 
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and his varied accompllshmenls. ‘ The Qazi kept a watch over 
him, but Tilak secretly escaped to Khwaja Ahmad Hasan, the 
Qari’s great rival, and complained to him of the Qaii s con uct. 
The matter was brought to the notice of Sultan Masu w o 
probably reprimanded the Qazi for his unseemly be aMOur. 
T.lak-, engaging manner, charmed all thoae who came in 
contact with him, and he soon acouited a great inBuetice with 
Sultan Masud. The Khwiia had a great influence with Sultan 
Masud. He waa so completely prepossessed in TUak s 
favour that he made him his private secretary and the official 
interpreter hetrveen the Hindus and the state. As a mark of 
royal favour, he was granted a gold-embroidere ro e, a 
jewelled necklace of gold, a canopy and an umbrella ; and 
kettle-drums were beaten, and ensigns with gilded were 
unfurled at his residence in accordance with Hindu fashion to 
proclaim his elevation to high official dignity. Th'^* ® 

Hindu entrusted with an important command, and the philoso* 
phical Baihaki rightly observes: “ Wise men do not wonder 
at such facts because nobody is bom great, men become such. 
But it is important that they should leave a good name behm . 
This elevation of men of humble birth to high ran* on t e 
ground of merit alone was a principle which was irwaria y 
followed by Muslim administrators in India and we sha see, 
as we proceed, what a vigour and stability its application im* 
parted to the Islamic state in this country. 

In die middle of Ramzan. 425 A.H. Only. 1033 A.D.). new, 
came from Lahore that Niyaltagin had arrived there with a large 
force, and that perpetual fighting was going on between him 
and the Qazi which hsd thrown the whole neighbourhood into 
a state of turmoil and disorder. Triak marched at the head of 
a large army towards Hindustan to chastise the rebel. When 
he reached Lahore, his presence struck terror into the hearts 
Uf the followers of Niyaltagin,* who, frightened by the 


1 Eaiblltl rtrlt™ that ia the extratn.ty ot bribe Jals 

to km W, loo rrilh his orrribattd. hat ™ 
vrho carried him oil p-leobant to a pUce of ssrulr. 

16 
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punishments that were inflicted upon disloyal persons, deserte 
his banner and implored forgiveness. Finding that resistance 
would be of no avail, the rebellious governor, deserted by 
friends and partisans, fled for dear life, but he was hotly 
sued by Tilalc’s party which consisted mostly of Hindus. 
a sharp engagement that followed during the night, Ahnra 
was defeated, and the Turkomans who fought with him e 
him in a body and begged for mercy. But the vanquished re e 
escaped from the field of battle and successfully eluded t c 
'grasp of his pursuers. At last, a price of 500,000 dirhams was 
set on his head by Tilak, and soon the Jats and other tribes 
of the Punjab joined in the pursuit, and tried diligently to trace 
the fugitive. The Jats, who were well familiar with the desert 
and the wilds, succeeded in their venture ; they caught hold or 
Ahmad whom they assailed with arrow, spear, end sword. 
The Turkish blood was up. and Ahmad gallantly defended 
himself single-handed, only to perish in a fresh encounter. 
• His head was cut off by the Jats, who, after considerable 
haggling, obtained from Tilak a reward of 100,000 dirhams- 
Masud was delighted at the news of victory, and he sent letters 
of congratulation to Tilak for the valour and skill which he had 
shown in restoring order in Hindustan. Fncouraged by this 
success, the Sultan determined to fulfil his old vow of capturing 
the fort of Hansi.t and expressed his wish to lead an expedi- 
tion to India. Either wilfully or by mistake, he described the 
political situation in the west in favourable colours and consider- 
ably minimised the dangers that threatened the empire in that 
quarter. In vain did the veteran Khwaja urge upon him the 
s. V W VVie acts di rap'me. 

slaughter, and incendiarism of the Turks in a single province, 
if it were conquered by them, could not be compensated even 
by ten boly w.,. « H5n.i. Bn, to tbe,e remon.trance. tbe 
obdo,.te Am,, repl,ed ; •• Tbe vow i, upon my own pemon." 


(Ti.n.Sw "/‘n TaiT T"'- »' 'b’"- 
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Capture 

llSnsi. 


He b»Jc them he of one hand, one hentt, one op.nmn, so that 
the business of the state might not suffer during his abscnee. 
The ministers bowed their heads in profound submission an 
promised to carry out his command. Prince Maudud was 
appointed governor of Balhh, and the Khwaja was inves e 
with plenary authority at Ghasni. 

The Sultan started from Ghazni via Kabul in October. lOJ 
A.D. But when he reached the rivet Jhelum, he fed ill a 

was confined to bed for 14 days After the 
fashion of Babar. the first Mughal emperor at 
Kanua, he renounced wine in a fit of repent- 
ance. flung all the vessels into the river, and enjoine “P®” 
his officers total abstention from any hind of liquor during the 
campaign. After a long match the town of ann was re 
and the Muslims laid siege to the fortress, hitherto deeme 
impregnable by the Hindus. The beleapiered garrison 
heroically defended itself, and did not relax its vigour m he 
slightest degree. At last, the Muslim, laid mines under he 
foitress in five places and took it by storm ten ays 
elose of Rabi-ul-Awwal. The Brahmans and other men of 
dignity were slain, and the women and children we 
captives, and the vast spoils seized in the lor were 
among the troops. Having placed the fortress 
of a trustworthy officer, the Sultan marched towards Sonpat 
a place not far from Delhi. The local chief offered "O 'CS.St.nce 
and fled into the woods, leaving behin **" “ . c„gan 

which was captured by the Muslims. ^ j Awwal 

now returned to Ghazni, where, on the 3rd of 
he- celebrated the festival ,1 New Year-, Day. ‘ 

was held at which the Sultan drank wine to his heart • oontent 

■ and mode ample amends to, that enforced abstinen e which 

he had imposed upon himself during his sojourn in 

The expedition to India turned out a b,u„de T.kmfi 
advantage of the Sultan's absence the Saljuq T 

'■ lTUscflris.ltas«...tt.o.Dethi. (Ticgsatl-ter. h P- <»’•) 
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liard on iKe tertilories of Gfiazni.*- THe peace made iiVit 
in 1032 after the defeat of the Ghaznawide general htutmis a 
the hands of Alaptagin, the commander of the Turkish 
proved only a temporary truce. They continued to harry 
provinces of the empire, and when the people of Balkh 
plained of their aggressions. Masud resolved to adva.nce , 

the intruders. Meanwhile Tughril Beg, the Saljuq, rai e 
Ghazni and sacked a portion of the town : he siezed Nishaput 
in 1037, brought Khorasan under his sway, and laid the ^ 
tions of the Saljuq dynasty. A year later, when the Tur is 
general Invaded Badwird and Tedzen, Masud, fully realisms 
the magnitude of the danger, marched against the invader* ® 
the head of a large army, but at Dandankan- near Merv, ® 
was ovcrpov/ered by the Turks on March 23, 1040 A.D» Thi* 
crushing defeat had a serious effect upon the fortunes of the 
empire of the Chaznawides. Three years later Masud s so^ 
Maudud attempted to check the tide of the Saljuq invasionsi 
but he was defeated and the power of the Saljuqs was firmly 
established in Khorasan. The western possessions of the 
Chaznawides gradually slipped away end they were obliged 
to concentrate their attention upon India. 

The Sultan, who was terribly frightened, ordered prepara- 
tions to be made for a journey towards Hindustan, The ladies 
of the haram were asked to pack up all their 
to^lnd^* precious belongings, and the treasures in the 

palace were collected to be conveyed to 
Hindustan. The aged minister pleaded with the Sultan to 


I ThofounJorofthrJrpowerwasTulcak, tbs father of STlioa who 
inlgratod from 'TurViatan to Transoxisna and embraced Iilam Ho and 
hta eucceaaora often garo trouWo to Jfahmud end after his death ther 
captured Khorasan, but ■were turned Wk. No sooner was Vaa.id 
Bested upon the throne than tho Chuts attacked KhoraaBn nnd 
reWUons broke out in sereral parts of hi. empire, yet “he 
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a. Ghazni for hi, hast,- departure -- ''“f ' 
dansor to the a.a.e, but Ma«.d obatmately „ 

to counsel, of prudence. In vain did t e mm 
remind him of the fatal result, of hi, i 

hut he tea, ,nubbed a, a dotard Xmn 

hi, iudsment. The royal party marched 

hutUen It reached Marisalah.' the Turkish and Hmdu , ave, 

of die Sultan mutinied. They seized hi, person, “d pU"^ 

upon the throne hi, brother J „ptive via, 

at the time of his ovm accession. ^ 

aflerwaid, taken to the fortre,, of Gin. where 

death in 433 A.H. (1041 A D.).r nm, perished^by the crue^ 

hand of the assassin, a king whom ins affable. 

" prince of uncommon personal strengt an c ' | , , 

and of easy access, generous to fond 

learned men. whose company he was so 

that many were induced to come from all P"" 

Mamd. like his father, extended hi, P“»;"”P' •“ "X ‘t"'” 
built mosgues. and endowed sch^ • S-V 

cities of his wide dominions. He P 

lollieJalo al this tji”'?- 'Pte'r\'”ii.'''t<>''iur'l’"'t lb"” 

and t32A.H. The e. 110. ItsTertT. T.bglt-i- 

A.n. (F.niot.iv,r. 108. Unssvt»«n'“-‘'r' 

"'“’YpL'^Ltedlv.veea.hiv^ 

ettnidfrs. of llMud’a 

'The Tolval-f-To«|r< eelilthe H'h el 

de.lh. llul il b”; „„.hev Ahmsd. .on el the 

J.n.»d.i.!-Awvel el 1X1 rt-" i vhe we. ae.v.re el 

t.lmd Muhsromad, pul »to r«rrfU»»or» of Ibo enme. 

ihi. .cUsrererteyo^emP ^ ^ „ , „ ,b, j.,, „fih.. .n- 

Khfintlanitr lc»»oa 433 A.IL I 

cMont UUl.5t-u«-P.T«r. » '<* • • ^ of th.. 

» Kbondatnlf drtefit'c* tb'tf worV* A®""* 

nvrntioM •rTfraltfsni'^ • -u^hor. 

th*-wo.b»ctth*itim«Tnrnl.»n^l *1^ |.y ibo AtB 

iu,..rn.Jc.>Fo tr Ata 

Uiibsemat! 
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in an abundant measure ; Ke possessed a strong will, count e-S 
armies, able ministers, and all the trappings of royalty. ^ 
what could they avail against the inexorable decrees of 
Baihaki, who had seen the Ghazni monarchy in its palmie- 
days as well as in the days of its decadence, observes in 
characteristically fatalistic vein : *’ man has no power to strive 


against fate." 

Subsequent events proved -Masud s fears to have been 
groundless, and his flight to India an act of thoughtless unnns 
dom. The Turks were pre-occupied with t e 
The weak conquest of Persia and other adjoining lands. 
Masud and and had scarcely time to meddle m the atta 
StI'qJ; °f Ghazni. After Masuds death, his sort 

Maudud ascended the throne, but he had to 


fight hi3 uncle Muhammad, whom he defeated in an engage* 
ment, and avenged the death of his father. All the accompHe®* 
of Muhammad, who had participated in that heinous crime, were 
cruelly put to death, and thus the young prince discharged his 
filial obligations to his deceased father. He was followed by n 
series of weak rulers, whose uneventful careers deserve little 


mention. The SaljOq encroachments continued, and the empire 
lost much of its territory. But matters considerably improved, 
when Ibrahim assumed the reins of government in the year 
451 A.M. (1059 A.D.). He infused a fresh vigour into the ad* 
ministration and fully established the authority of the crown over 


the recalcitrant tribes. Qazt Minhuj writes : ’* The troubles and 


disorders which had befallen upon that empire, through the 
vicissitudes of the times and continual warfare, were oil, during 
his reign, remedied and rrclified. and the affairs of the empire of 
thr gtesl Mahmud assumed fresh vigour." After his death in 492 
A.l 1. (1095 A.D.), lir .uccccdcd by Alnuddin Mnsud wlio 
owlnc to Iho died of ibo Silisq. r.pouvtd . Tu.Ui.b p.mew. 
. .i.tct or Sult.n S»oi„, „ indiention ot tho woninc power 
o( tW Cb.rn.w;de.. He w., tollowed. . few by 

51.1.1 A..!5n who w.ded to the Iheone tbtoosb tbe blood of hi. 
htothe,.. only one of whom. D.h.Sm, w.. .uffe.ed to etci.t. 
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A, .Ian trctea LU step-mother with 

dent conduct drew down upon him the wrath of her brother 
Saniar, who supported the claims of B.hram a "val candHate 
for the throne of Ghazni. Sanjar advanced ^ 

the head of a large force, and in an encounter that fol owed, 
he inflicted a crushing defeat upon Arslan. o 
end death, he fled towards Hindustan, where m a sta, 

of misery in the year 51 1 A.H. (1117 A.D.).' 

- acquired influence in the affairs of Ghazni and as Bahram the 
new ruler, owed his crown to Sanjar. the latter na ur^ 
to occupy the position of king-maker and lord-protector of the 
realm. Bahram was a capable and energetic ru er , e 
took several expeditions to Hindustan to chast.se the > 
chief Bahlim. who was defeated, and all his sons and adherents 
Were made prisoners. . i . . .l.^ 

The Saljuqs established their influence at J'. 

never intended permanently to stay in the lands of " "du 
kmh. The pastut. lands and verdant 

appealed to them more than the valleys of the ^ ^ 

they always yearned to get back to the regions o e 
Indian province. though never definitely incorporated w' 
kingdom of Ghazni, was tranquil, nnd BaH^rn had reeem > 
vindicated hia authority by quelling the revo t o a im. 
country ol the Punjab and Multan w.ss thoroughly aubciued. 
and the .uzerainty of Ghazni was fully established^ Time a 
again, the Hindus raised their heads, as they a .. 

A.D.. when they organised a confederacy again,, the Mu.hm. 
and laid aiege to Lahoie. But all their effo.t. had "^0 - 

tive and each time the Muslim arm. had tiiumphed .gams. 




Tint 


' It 5$ mM that ’*^' *'*, Ui*- 

•nln^uUwhtrh Ranjar conl.t not ’ 

tiU nrrhpw lUliram. « ril.ainl fitt 

tiul •fkoriff wa* i»l« ItacV t«irnr*l Rrl I «b r'"'*”'* 

h\» rap.lat, Rani-r aK-m t-' t^** 

•Vrrllri frem Ubainl. 
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them. There was no fear of' a recrudescence of Hin 
rebellion, and the Ghaznawidea felt no difficulty for the ti^ 
being in retaining their hold over the province of the Punja 
Bahram’s reign would have ended gloriously, ^ 
been for the quarrels that arose between him and the ^ * 
of Ghor, a small mountain principality between Ghazni an 
Herat. These high-spirited and warlike people had settle ^ 
this mountainous region and accepted the leadership o ^ 
Suri chieftains. They had fell the spell of Mahmud s person 
ality* and actuated by devotion to a great leader, they ha 
fought under his banner in far-off inhospitable regions. 
when the sceptre of Ghazni passed into the feeble hands o 
Mahmud’s successors, they treated them with scant respect. 
Military campaigns, boldly conceived and mightily achiov®“' 
were the only things that could keep these highlanders occupied' 
and qualities of successful generalship were constantly needed 
to lame the fierce spirit of men. who ever longed for the glortes 
of war and conquest. Matters came to a crisis, when a Sum 
prince was pul to death by Bahram's order. TTiis cruel murder 


produced a feeling of consternation among them. They at once 
flew to arms to avenge the death of their chief. Saif-ud-din 
Suri, a brother of the deceased. led an attack upon Ghazni and 
captured it in 1 148. Bahram was expelled from his dominions, 
but he soon recovered his power by means of a conspiracy. 
He le-entcred the capital in triumph and defeated Saif-ud-din 
who was paraded through the city and then decapitated. 

This atrocious murder was followed by disastrous conse- 
quences. Ala-ud-din Husain, sutnamed jahan-soz or World- 
incendiary, the murdered chief's third brother, burnt with rage 
when he heard of this crime and swore to wreak vengeance 
upon the house of Ghazni. At the head of a large army he 
marched upon Ghazni. Bahram Shah gathered together his 
forces, but he was defeated and his son Daulat Shah was 
• am m battle AU-ud-dm followed up his victory and toofc 
the eny of Ghazm by storm The finest buildings of the city, 
exquisite memonals of the greatness and splendour of Mahmud, 
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were demolished, and during ihe seven days the Ghori chieftam 
lemained in occupation of the town, the air, from t e ac^ ness 
of the smoke, continued as black os night ; and those nig ts, 
from the flames raging in the browing city, were Hghte up as 
bright as day.' Rapine and massacre were carried on wit e 
greatest pertinacity and vindictiveness and men, woinen an 
children were either killed or made slaves. The dea o lea 
of all the Sultans of Ghazni except those of Mahmud and 
Ibrahim were dug out from their graves and treale 
indignity and burnt. After this retribution Ala-ud-din returned 
to Ghor where he devoted himself to the pursuit of pleasure. 
He began also to show open hostility towards Sultan banjar 
who advanced upon Ghor at the head of a arge 
defeated and captured Ala-ud-din. He was afterwards allowed 
to go to Ghor and was restored to his former 
Ghuzz Turkomans ravaged Afghanistan and the Ghond and 
Ghaznawide governments were aWished f^*^ * ‘ "L 

during this period of turmoil that Ala-ud-din l J fl 

During Ala-ud-dins invasion of Ghazni. Bahrain had fie 
to Hindustan and died on the way. He was succee e 
son Khusiau Malik who ascended the throne at a 
Was a pleasure-loving youth, without capacity or t e wo 
government or etrength o! will, end -ndex 
of disorder began to assert themselves with a re ou^ e 
The administration fell into disorder, and t e ”109 n 
as the lesser official, of the state became ungovernable I he 
Sultan failed to deal with the temper of the titnes pr P 
and in the ptovincea as in the vpif';. 

central power began to be disregarded. rj himself 

pursuit of pleasure, Khusrau Malik did f 

against the Ghotian attack. The power of Ghazni ra^rUy 
declined, and the house of Gho, tose into ptominence. When 
Ala-ud-din Jahgn-soz-a .on died in f 

ud-din bin Sam aucceeded to the principa i o 

- fought against the Ghuzz, brought j better 

entrusted it to the charge of bra brother Mn.z uo 

17 
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knovNTi in kistory as Muhammad Ghori, while Ghiyas was co 
tenl to lule at his native castle of Fiiuzkoh. Mm^-u _ 
who had an inborn aptitude for war and adventure, 
Ghazni and led repeated attacks upon Hindustan. lu 577 
(1 181 A.D.), he appeared before the gates of Lahore, and com 
pelled Khusrau Malik to make peace and surrender his son. 
stripling of four years, as security for the fulfilment of 
obligations. But even this did irot satisfy his ambition, 
appeared again and laid siege to Lahore. The whole country 
was overrurr, and the fort of Sialkot was captured and gatn 
soned. Another raid was attempted in 1186 A.D.. and Lahm® 
was reduced. The noble sentiments of honour and chivs Cr 
were unknown to these barbarians, and the Ghori chief had Re- 
course to foul play in order to get rid of his enemy. ^ 
stratagems and false promises, Khusrau Malik was induced to 
come out of the fortress.* He was at once taken prisoner an 
sent to Ghazni, from where he was removed to Firuzko • 
There the elder Ghori confined him' in the fortress of BalarwSn 
in Ghurjistan, where after a few years, probably in 598 A.H. 
(1201 A.D.), he was put to death. A similar catastrophe befell 
his son Bahram Shah, and the line of Subuktagin cante to an 
inglorious end. A great dynastic revolution was brought about 
at Ghazni and the * sovereignty of Iran, the throne of Hindustan, 
and the territory of Khorasan came under the sway of the 
Maliks and Sultans of the house of ShanaabSni.' 


' riri&bta describes the strolageoi thus:— 

■Uaii-ud-tSiTr mformed Khusrau MoVik that he wanted to be on 
terms ot peace with him. A# a proof of bis sincerity, ho sent back hia 
•on wUhaeplendid escort to Ins father. Khasrau advanced n part of 
11....^ t. ,1,.. .u„I,.„oo„„ 

„ .1,, „i,hL I„ ,h. lh„ S„lt.» 

U. 1,™„K „ Mui..ud..v,n II,. 

nura..J ,»l. Ihc cilr ml.lumph. (Hiisir., I, tUS-W) 
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Thus, after nearly two centuries, the emp.re 
disappeared from history. An empire, wh.ch rested purely 
upon a military basis, could not last lens 
Fall at , Us „„d warlike rulers. 

Ihoush a ^eat captain of war, had estabhshed 
no Institutions, devised n^aws for the orderly S°vetnance » 
his estensive dominions.^c.e was no prmcple of cohesm 
or unity in the empire^ven outward securtty °f “ 
property was not pro^d in the remoter parts, as - 
by the anecdote of the outspoken old woman, who 
Mahmud for conquering lands that he cou not mana 
untold wealth that he had brought from the lands o Hmd 
fostered Imtury. and his successors rap.dly d«=nermed m 

character. For such weaklings, it ^ ,i°exercised 

check the turbulent tribes over whonr Mahmud ha 
sway. The gallant chiefs, who had ‘‘’'“X 

deserts and mountains into distant lands, 

to men in whom a degrading sensuality had 7“^ 

.spirit, Ue Turks pressed on ; ^ Amrrs and o^.W the 

empire flouted the authority of known disorders 

rotten character of the political system because 
began on all sides. The Turk, continued to ^ 
of Ghaani territory, and their pressure proved t P 

rulers of Ghaani. To men like Tughnl and Sant- 

Kgate Ghaanawldes could offer no resistance. ^ * j 

like a whirlwind and by sheer audacity 7 

, and overawed their opponent As with 

regions beyond the Hindukush In la^a^o ^ '^p„,5ible at that 
discontent. As a matter of fac . ■ The Indian 

time to hold India successfully from “aan 
problem engaged the most serious "‘7j‘°"t difficult for them 
Ghaani, but their multifanom trou e 

to deal properly with it. The chic R-ller equipped 

planted them, were men of b they possessed 

lor the arduous duties of the the 

qualities which were necessary 
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unruly Turks. They knew how to employ their valour and 
ener^ for purposes of self-aggrandisement. Head and ■ 
shoulders above his kinsmen, stood Muhammad Ghori, who. 

aving got rid of all rivals in his native land, attempted the 
cotrqueal of Hindustan and brought her princes and peoples 
under his sway. 



CHAPTER V 


THE CONQUEST OF HINDUSTAN AND 
THE RISE OP THE SLAVES 

Muiummad GhoRI’s attempt to seize tKe . 

Hindustan was a xem.tkable sueeess. H“ expod.tmn agamsl 
the Bhalti Raiput. of Uehha had succeeded 
Wubamraad’a owing to the baseness and infidelity o 
Indian Bxpedi- own husband assassinated 

in order to male way for the 
Multan was taken from the “.j”; 

Muhammad had marched by «.y of Uchh. and Mul an agm^t 
the Rai. of Nehrwala, «ho. though an 
defeated the Sultan and compelled W"; 

folloryed by an attack upon PctJ.a«a. whtch wa, cap umd «d 
the «hole of Sindh down to Debal and the "t'Ttle v cto„ 
dued. and immense wealth came into the hands of 
Uhore wa, the next obiect of attack t the force, of Khmrau 
Malik ollered a desperate resistance and '«'>''<> > ,* j j , 

of the besiegers to capture the fortress. Muhammad concluded 


» • fort-s btit Muhammnd Ghor* finding 
•ThelUja was besicgwl in hi# I ^ jjani pfomi'inK to mar^ 
it ditncult to take the place sent a wont to »n j was ‘^.f*’** 

hcf ir aho would delirecup her "'h ® ghe wouM Sultan 

for tnarriace hut she had a daughter potse^sion 

and in a few dor* remove the Htj«. jj® j j j{,p ^fani in a few dsr» 
hrrweaUK The Sultan #n,l opoiu-l the paUfi. to he 

hrouRht aMut the death of •" promise He marned the 

enemy. Muhammad di.l J'?,„V*_heTahe d.M afterward, m 

dauRhter hut font the ^loXer too did notion* aurrivo 

aorrow and diMPpointmenl, e 

u •» 

lUrigga, I, pp. 
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peace with Khusrau, and, having garrisoned the fort of Sialkot. 
returned to Ghazni. After the Sultan’s departure Khusrau 
gathered some forces and laid siege to the fortress, assists ^ 
by the Khohhar tribes, but he was unable to capture 
When the news reached Sultan Muhammad, he again undert^ 
an expedition against Lahore, and by a stratagem, 
already been alluded to, he captured Khusrau Malih io 
A-D., and put an end to the rule of the dynasty of Subuktagi 
Lahore passed into the hands of the victorious chieftain , 
was entrusted to Ali-i-Karmakh. governor of Multan, an 
father of the author of the Tabqat-i-Nasiri was appointe 
the office of Chief Judge. 

Although Muhammad had conquered the MusUrn provini^» 
he was far from being master of Hindustan. In the heart of the 
country lay Rajput kingdoms, wealthy and powerful, whic 
were always ready to give battle to the foreigner who dared t® 
invade their territory. The Rajputs, famous for their gallantry 
and heroism, were a waiUke race, proud of their pedigree 
and jealous of their honour. The hillmen of Ghazni and Ghor 
had so far successfully fought against the Saljuqs and other 
Turks of Transoxiana, but they had never encountered such 
dauntless fighters as the Rajputs. War was the element in 
which the Rajput lived, moved, and had his being, and never 
even in the thickest peril did he think of on object surierider 
or flight. But the feudal organisation of the Rajput society was 
the principal cause of its weakness. The sovereign was the 


'The fort of BlolVot vas restored and jrarrisoned. Major lUrertr 
1. p. 453, note 41 aays that Firiahta haa mndearrreat 
error In aa^ortlnit that MuU'iid'din founded the fortreai of Slalkol I do 
not find it in I u.shta. Y iruhU aimpir aapa that the tort of SialUt wa» 
repaired and RTirnsoncd. 

» The Khokhamaro totally dislinet froni thp Oakkan. AI.uMV! 
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mainspring of the system, and the whole ^ 

into small districts, each held by a petty ch.ef or jagndar who 
rendered military service to his liege-lord in t e our o 
These chief, or Eel-holders were divided into grades and the 
relation of lord and vassal was maintained through the yanous 
social ranks by the process of sub-infeudatlon. The r, valr.es 
and feuds of the various clans hampered unity o ac ion, 
the invidious caste distinction among the Rajputs t 
prevented the inferior classes from being ama gama e wi 
the proud nohlesse, thus depriving the community of the chance 
of recruiting its strength by the elevation of capa e men 
humble birth to higher rank and dignity. On y the svell-born 
could hold fids, and this exclusive spirit brought into 
an aristocracy which tended to become hereditary ' 
lore selfish. Offices passed from father to son. and thus the 
state had to depend upon a class of men. who insisted on 
privileges, and who lacked both merit and efficiency. It was 
impossible lot these Rajput governments, based as they wet 
upon a ty#tem of feuds, to last long, and. no won er, i 
first sWk of the Muslim invasion shook Rajput India to 

foundations. . , j 

Having organised his forces. Muhammad matched tower 
the frontier town ol Sarhind.* svhich occupied an 
strategic position, and captured it. The approac o u am 
mad Ghori alarmed the Rajput princes svho stirred l^msclves 
betimes to check the advance pi the Muslims. most 

powerful Rajput clans that exercised authority in 
were (I) the GaharwSrs. afterwards kno^vn as the Rathors o 

» Baibln.l io Bn iinrnrtsnt at'Vn.r'ofB 

portanrj, in the mittilti* . Hitnhiinrla. PP- 

pr>. GT-CS. KirwhtB writer U ** Tabqat, 1. pp. I'-. 

The rohqot-i-Vo.fn' has TaharhintUh tUarrrty. i ooqa,. ^ , 

hut til othrr wfiterm have SarhInsL wMt of 

Ssihlct is corrrvl. B,..,!""- " '.rj;, " Mr"m..ir"" L ’bu at 
Than™.,. A l.»k .1 ll-"'"-"? j;r;u,;i!totitwsS..ain''ths. w.s 
!l.«tt.«t«n- Bprosite to 
weupitsth SarhintS wbs sl»«> catted Ta 
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Kanauj, (2) the CKohans of Delhi^ and Ajmer, (3) the Pala® 
Senas of Biliar and Bengal, (4) the BagKelas of Gujarat, a 
(5) the Chandelas of Jaijakbhukti or modem Bundelk an 
Mention has already been made in the first chapter of the n ^ 
and growth of the power of these clans- The most power u ^ 
these were the rulers of Delhi and Kanauj, whose rivalry^ 
bruited all over India, and whose feuds and dissensions xna c 
impossible for either to stem the tide of foreign invasion. ^ 
the most powerful and influential princes of the Doab, 
were the first to feel the force of Muslim arms and had to c 
the brunt of the attack. ... 

PrithvTraja, who had succeeded to the kingdoms of ® 
and Ajmer, and who had established a great reputation o 
,, chivalry and heroic exploits, marched against the Ghort cm 
at the head of a large army, which, according to Firishta, m 
eluded 200,000 horse and 3,000 elephants, assisted by his fellm^ 
Rajput princes, and encountered the Muslim host at Taram. * 
village fourteen miles from Thanesar in 1191 A.D. J®y** 
chandra. the Rathor Raja of Kanauj, was the only prince who 
kept aloof from this war ; for PrithvTraja had insulted him by 
carrying off his daughter by force.® TTie Rathor chieftain 


* Detht was founUsd sometimo ia 093-04 A.D. 

* In most histories Iti is written as Narain, which is incorrect. 

The nntnfl of the Tiilcire is Tarain. Prohahir this mistake is due le 
the Persian script. Uriggs writes Narnia which is now called 
Tiraurld, p. 112). 

l,ane-Voo\o incorrecUr wiUeaNaTOii»(Mcd»a>Tai India, p. 6l). 

* Tod positirelr asserts that when rritbvTr^ ja ascended the throne 

Jayach*ndra not only refused to acknowledge his snpromacr, bub set 
lorth his own cialros to this distinction. Tin was supportod by the 
prince of Patan, Anhilwad. and also hy the Psrihars of llandof. 
Kanauj and Palan. write# the ume suthority, had tMOOTao to th® 
dangerous expedient of entertaining hands of Tartars, through whom the 
soTereiKnofQbainiwosrnabledtotoke adranlage of their internal broils- 
ni,-. m'it- d'nereni from, aaying that Jayachondra inrited 

II ndusUn. Is I, <,„5te probable that Jayacbandrt 
mi l t!*”"** S'* of ‘lio paramount sovereign 

that disllnclion^ * ^ challenged I’rithTlrttjVs claim to 

I. r.2w'' Aotiquitlea of IKiaathtn, edited by Crooke. 
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full of Uf' 


leader, and once again the dispirited troops were i- 
and vigour. The Sultan hastened to cross the 
returned to his own country. Never before the Mos . 
experienced such a terrible rout at the hands of the in ® 
The Rajputs pushed on the siege of Sarhind : the belesS^ 
garrison stubbornly defended itself for 13 months, and at 
tired the besiegers into granting favourable terrns. When 
Sultan reached Ghor, he punished all those Amirs and o ^ 
who had fled from the field of battle. They were pn ^ 
disgraced and paraded round the city with every niar ' o 
indignity and humiliation. , 

This defeat at the hands of Rai Pithaiira ever rankle 
the mind of Muhammad Ghott, and he determined to 

vengeance upon the Hindu princes.^ W»tn 
PrUbTirljfc*^ ° large army, well organised and accoutre 

consisting of 120,000 men,- Turks, Afghans 
and others, the Sultan marched from Ghazni towards Hindustan 
in 1192 A.D. It was during this march that an old sage o 
Chor waited upon him and entreated him to set free the officer* 
who had been disgraced by the Sultan after his defeat at 
Tarain. The forces of the Sultan encamped nearTarain, where 
he divided them Into four sections and distributed them fo’^ 
battle. The prospect of a bloody contest with the Muslim* 
put Prithvirajo on his mettle. Alarmed for the safety of Hindu 
India, he called upon his fellow Rajput princes to rally round 
his banner to fight the Turks. His appeal met with an enlhu- 


* Major Itrtvtrtr quotw from ‘The lliatory of Jammun ' which Bars, 
Jayachanttm ol Kanaxu, ’"horn PrUhvirlSja had mortally ofTancIed, 
was in rommuniralion with Ohon, hut it is a matter ot roKret (bat his 
rj-tcreners can never he Tcnfi^l. To<l also snya, ‘ (bo priuccs of 

L*si.rn"Ah';'ahr„7"-^ .-.a 

Her lUverty’s nolo 1 in tbs Tabqat-i-Xatiri, I. pp. 400-7 

*«rrowwl from Chnn.i Bardai who in hi» 
//dinM ttaya that .layo'-hnniira hail •aTiteil (Jltori to attack tbr Ohoh1». 

cSVCr l. ,„„M |,.v. „,Ulblr 
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ri«st!c t^ponsc. and in . shoit lima he 

ing e huge mmy. consisting of o Urge number of mfan^. 
300,000 horse and nearly 3.000 elephants. As 
Rajput princes joined the colours of Prilhylra,a and solemn > 
swore to stand by their leader whatever the consequences 
dre hatUe might he. Chand relate, in his f?osou 
of Chiltor, brother-in-law of Pdth.iraja. 

This is improbable, for his period is from 1^3 to 1301 A.U. 
and the battle was fought in 1192 A.D. Th-s nustahe was 
pointed out by Prof. Kellhorn long s.t,-rlred 

When the battle commenced, the Hmdu cavahy checLri 

the advance of the Muslims. At this ‘ i„to 

central portion of the army in the *' , , 

five divisions, four of which, each uX 

were to attach the enemy from all side. 

the preleat that they were fleeing from the field "J” 

morning till sunset the batde raged fierce y an 
generals used these tactics. While the enemy 
Sultan, at the head of 12,000 horse, made a 

and “carried dead, and desuuction throughout *■= Hmdu 
camp.-t The Rajput valour proved of no avad ag 
mounted archers and a femful ciunage ensued on all s.d^ 
The Hindu generals had liule profited by the., past exper.enee 
and did not undersUmd the efficacy of a mobde “'’‘f 
Ing with their central Asian enemies. The r ^ to e 
was a foregone’ conclusion. The Hindus .n sp.te of then 
incredible numbers were defeated by the Mushms. Pnthwra, 

t Firlshta describes the wsareo^ s^^*. As was es- 

mMriTsicSrf wefl^SiSh. IBriSS"- '• ’ 

RaTertT,Ta52aM-VflrirfM.P--*'S. .v , 

The author of the Tahqat a “y X (T1*h- 

Badlonf (I. T>- TO) and 'iriy was^d.riJed into four 

Uoth. Indn V S3) sitaplr *aj 

aections. , . anr 

Firbhta‘8 account U ceriainlr fow comp e 
these miters. 
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fled from the Held but he was captured near Sirsuti* and na V 
despatched to hell."* The defeat of Prithvlraia was an 
irreparable blow to Rajput power. Perhaps, Jayachan ra 
rejoiced in the fall of his formidable rival, but little did he hnow 
that two years later the same tragic fate was to overtake hnn’ 
The demoralisation caused by this defeat pervaded all gr® ^ 
of Indian society, and there was now left no one among 
Rajputs who could draw to his banner his fellow princes t® 
withstand the attacks of the Muslims, TTiey found their tas 
easy, and Sirsuti, Samana, Kuhram and Hansi were reduce 
without much difficulty. TTie Sultan proceeded towards Ajmer* 
which was given up to plunder, and some thousands of the 
inhabitants were put to the sword. 

While the Sultan was at Ajmer, he " destroyed the pillm* 
and foundations of idol temples, and bmlt in their stead mosque* 
and colleges, and the precepts of Islam, and the custom* of 
law were divulged and established." Ajmer was made over 
a son of PrithvTraja' on promise of punctual payment of tribute* 
Having left his faithful lieutenant Qutb*ud-din Aibek in charge 


* It was a city on tho hanVa of tbe ancient Bara^wnli. In Atbat's 
lime Sirsuti was ono of the mabab of Berkar Sanibbal. Il*n IJ.itnl^ 
speaks ot it as a large city in the year 13^4 A.l>. ( Paris i*d„ 111, p. 143.) 

•Chand’a stateoieat In bis .ffoanM that PrithTlraja vraS taken to 
rjha*ni, where bn was kept in prison and anerwanls blinded, ia wrong. 
Tod taya. Piithvitaja was defeated, taken prisoner, and killed in 
J102A.1). ^ 

Tod writes:*' Six invosions by Siiibab-tid-din occurred oro lie 
eucecedod. U« had been often defrated and twico taken priRoner 
by thellindusoYcreign of IWhi, who a-ilb a lofty and blind arrocanco 
ol the Haipwt cliaraele* set him at liberty.'* ig obviously incorrect. 

, T™''.;'-!;™ of t).« Hor.l A.i.tio Sod.l, „t Oro.t UtiUio. 

I, pp. 1«T»4\ 

Tbo. author ol the aaya that PrI»l,fT,y:- n a 

tha baltle-flri.j. but h« was captured near Birsnt, anfi i** ^”7* 

Maslr. Oiot. 11. pp. 2W-in ) belieadcd. tTaJ-ut- 

pr. »«;>.■“ (limJO, pi. I. 

* Ajmrr was giren to Ooll or KollL a 

r;r;»bU(HriBKn,I.p. lT8)say.;~AfterwanU«l^ l "" 

a» paynienl of a Urge lribtil«v be delirered nr«7 * pnndu* 

to OolT, a iialntsl son of PrithsiiRja.- ‘ <‘«'«nfrr of Ajmer 
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of his Indian possessions, the Sultan n 

Qulb-ud-din, in a short time, conquered Mirat (Meerut), K 
and Delhi, the last of which he made the seat of his Bovernnien . 

Delhi and Ajmer had been conquered and the power of th 
Chohans broken, but the Muslims were far from bemB masters 
of Hindustan. Beyond Delhi, m the heart of 
Coaqiiest ol ,l,e Doab. lay the principality of the Rather 
clan, whose ruler. Jayaehandra, famous alike 


Kanauj, 


The Tai-iil-Jfiirir (Elliot. II. P. 2H1 speols but 

Bon)ofth6Rai o! Ajmer. It HftTes t*'® Jntriirtie ond ’ 

was afterwards released, lie wasogam detected in 00 
was put to death (p. 21B). . 

Assin th-ssmoaiithorilr (poEo 21?) ‘''“U,T®eo‘uL“'iirtn^ 

form 18 Ilari Raj), the brother of tho Rat of ^ r^rt of 

bsllloa and hod turned hit face towards the tieee of the rort a 
Ranlhainbhor, and that the son ot Pilluatl. wlio had been ndvoanm 
under the protection ot tho eubllme court, was in a state ol eatreme 
danger 

^,ith»i^\'^‘^.P&olr^5ha‘S2^:l‘•^^^ 

(pp. 468-69). This is Incorrect. 

■Kol is a place near Aligarh. It has an old lo.tress which stdl 
exists. 

Elliot, II, 219-2?. „ . ... 

Ibn Bainra misread .aglho inscriptica .';'5"5;'ii;;‘''Bal he 

slTeu 5S4 A.H. (1168 A D.) as the year ol the cooquestal Della u 
is iacorreet The aulhar at the ajssth** *■“>= ?“ 

20 years alter the caaque.t ot Delhi, aad the date »' h" i» e>vj 

aa 607 A.U. (1210 A.D.l. Edward Thoroas eaya that aooordiag to ^ ^ 
Taj-id-Maair the date of the conquest of Delhi is 
but it is given nowhere in the tex^ H is clwr from the ro630f^« 

^at Delhi was conquered by a* li** H 1Q2 93 A D ). The correct 

PithaurS which took place in ^ "‘"VeL '^8 A Mnham- 

dato ia near BS9 A.H. Firiehta says that m the yw mo a. 
mad Ohori appointed Aihek to tho chief c ^ Meerut 

protect his conquests in Hiodustno. Ho crenly con- 

aad laid aiege to Delhi which wn. ^1^.1 Ihi e«;i 

tested battle. From Firisbio’s account it nppears tuan 
took place towards the end of the year oo3 A.n. 

lha Batuta, Paris cd., II, p- 161- 

Major Raverty, Tabqat-i-Nasiri, I, p- 628. 

Edward Thomas, The Chronicles of Pathan Kings, p. ii. 

Oarr Stephen, Archeology orDelhup. 36. 

Firishta, Lucknow text, p. fll. 
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in legend and history, was reputed as a most 
ful prince of the time. His dominion extended as af ^ 
Benares in the east, and his capita!, Kanau), was a 
considerable political and strategic importance. Jayachan r 
had, perhaps, hoped that after the death of Prithviraja he vn 
be left undisputed master of Hindustan, but all his expectatio 
were doomed to disappointment. To establish 
sovereignty in Hindustan, the Rathors must be reduced, an 
in 1194 Sultan Muhammad marched from Ghazni against I 
Raja of Kanauj. At the head of a numerous army. ^ 
contained more tharr 300 elephants, the redoubtable R^t 
took the field in person. No confederacy seems to have been 
organised hy him to withstand the Muslim forces ; probably t c 
defeat of Prithvuaja had cooled the enthusiasm and crushed the 
spirit of the Rajputs who might have otherwise rallied rouo 
his banner. Our authorities give a brief account of this cam* 
paign. The 7’aj-ohMas^r says, the Sultan started from Ghazi^ 
at the head of fifty thousand * mounted men clad in armour and 
coats of mail ’ against the Rai of Benares who was proud of 
his enormous forces and his war elephants. He was defeated 
and killed and Immense booty was obtained which included 
three hundred elephants. This is supported by the Tobocf-i* 
Nosin', which says that in the year 590 A.H. (1193 A.D.) the 
Sultan marched from Ghazni and advanced towards Kanauj and 
Benares, and in the vicinity of Chandwar* he defeated Rai 
Jayachandra and obtained three hundred and odd elephants. 
Briefly told the facts are as follows ; The Rajput army was 
encamped in the plain between Chandwar and Etawah, and 
in an engagement that ensued, the vanguard of the Muslim army 
Hmias. •Joyac'lianara who 
w»« proud o! hi, troop, attd war olcphatrl, received a mortal 
»In ■oino MSS. it is Cliandwtrand io olbor* Ohn«,ir»». nf-.'nr 

oh?„.ipor!,„i c7,;a.;Jn?jSVffi'eTo'ttSh^ ''""w 

tree, PweiUr P.uJ_.,r.K t.^ W 

lOTTiewhfre lii-twpvn Konauj aad Etawalj. '•» . i «e place was 
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wound hom on arrow and fell down on the earth. Hi, head 
wa, carried on the point of a .pear to the contender and h., 
body " was thrown to the dust of contempt. ^ 'red 

then proceeded to the fort of Asnlt where the Ra. had 
hU treasure. It wa, captured and much booty came rnto he 
hand, of the Sultan. Benares was attache next an ere 
army of Islam 'destroyed nearly one thousand •'"’P''’- 
raised mosques on their foundations ; and the knowledge of the 
law became promulgated, and the foundation, of religmu were 
established.' Such act, of vandalism were common o 
zealot, of Islam, who were in moment, of v.cto^ 5°"' 
swayed by a " remorseless feeling which sancti e , 

legalised spoliation, and deified destruction. e 

chiefs came forward to pay their homage an coins wer 

in the Sultan's name. It appears, no resistance worth the name 
was offered to the Muslims and they easily 
of the whole country. The Caharwar, after this 
migrated to Rajputana where they founded the P™' ‘ 

■ pality of Jodhpur, The Sultan marched ‘“'''-V 

leaving Qutb-ud.din in charge of the country returned to Ghazni, 
laden with the spoils of war. . 

Qutb-ud-din's career in Hindustan was one of unbroken 

triumphs. The Rai of Ajmer who wo, a 
been expelled by Hari Raj called Hiroj 

who had usurped the kingdom. The Rai solicited the a d of 
Qutb-ud.din who marched against him A' “ ‘lafn 

army. The usurper risked an engagement in w ic e 
and the country was restored to the Rai : but a Muslim governor 

lAsaicnaat 1 ,. id.allB.a. “, 5 ^. r “/ea” mwf S 

It, n. J71 a. a place haviag a '»'* o” Id tame, aad ac 

dense innsle. full of snakes ■^*“f** " not be discerned jn it. 

dark that even the rays of the, full ® g (p, 127 ) that Asi 

The author of the Etavah Diatnrt G dijlicult to fix the locality 
lay further to the east than Kananj and . . j learn, howerer. 

of the fort of Asl ^ith any I. PP- 37-jS) 

fromtheJom-«f-f<ucor»iA-»-J7a««'«" V ‘ at a distance of 18 /«rr- 

that Asi lay to the south-west of Kanauj a» 
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was appointed to exercise control over him- From 
Aibek marcbed his forces against BKima Deva, the Raja o 
Nehrwala. whom he defeated and exacted fuH reparation o 
the defeat which his master had sustained previously at ' 
hands. Gwalior, Biyana, and other places were quickly 
dued by Qutb-ud-din and were compelled to acknowledge t 
suzerainty of Ghazni. 

The conquest of Bihar was accomplished with astonis 
ease by Muhammad bin Bakhtiyar Khiljt,^ an intrepid, o 
and sagacious ** general, whose military repu 
tation had gained him from Qutb-ud-din a 
robe of honour. Having undertaken severa 
predatory expeditions into the territories of Bihar, he led 
organised attack against the province, probably in 1197 A- 
at the head of a small detachment of 200 horsemen. By 
intrepid move Muhammad captured the fortress, and immense 
booty fell into his hands. Bihar was the only province in Inoi* 
where Buddhism was still seen in a living form, its preservatiotJ 
there being due to the patronage of the kings of the FSla 
dynasty who were all staunch Buddhists. There is no doubt 
that it was that latter-day Buddhism, which had lost sight 
of the great ideals of its founder, and had accepted image* 
worship and a number of rites which were in conflict with the 
true spirit of the faith. The Muslim historian, who based his 
account upon the information supplied by two eye-witnesses, 
makes no distinction between the different classes of inBdels, 
and records that the inhabitants, who were all clean-shaven 
Brahmans, were put to death. Tlrese were Buddhist monks 
who lived in a monastery or uihora which was demolished, and 
a large number of books were seized from the library which was 

• Th® KWtjis vrers Turks. , a number of u-bom had settled In 
Garmsir. from where they cams into nmdurtnn and entered thrse^iw* 
of Sultsn Mmt-ud-din. Utwh futde speculation bas been indiilced >n 
with reffsrd to the nriRin of the KliiliU l.,.f r„. - ^ ., 

0ee Chapter Vtll for a full discussion of the subject. 
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The same authority adds that the Rsja was at his dinner . 
when the shrieks and lamentations of the victims outside re ^ 
ed him, he lost his nerves and fled barefooted by a bac 
of his palace. The treasures in the palace were rifled, an 
women, servants, and dependants of the Rat were seized. 
Lakhmaniah fled towards Dacca, t where his descendants co 
tinned to rule as petty chieftains for many years. This w ® 
exaggerated account of what actually happened and the err 
about the name of the * aged Rai * of Bengal has been ® 
ploded by modern research. Muhammad destroyed the ciy 
of Nudlah and made Lakhnauti or Gaur his capital. 
brought the whole country under his sway and introduced t^e 
elements of Muslim administration. The Khutba was 
and coins were struck probably in the name of Sultan MuiZ'^ 
din® for %vhom the general felt a great reverence, and college* 
and monasteries were founded for pious men. Of the enorrnO'** 
booty seized at Nudiah Muhammad sent a large portion t® 
his master Qutb*ud>din. 

In 1202 A.D. Qutb-ud*din advanced against Parmardi ot 
Parmala, the Chandela prince of Bundelkhand. The latter could 
* hardly resist the Muslims, when such mighty 

warriors of the age as Prithvlraja and Jay*-- 
chandra Had succumbed to their attacks. 

The Raja was defeated and the fort of Kalinjar, which was 
famous all over Hindustan for its strength, fell into the hands 
of the victors. The temples were destroyed, and “ fifty thou- 


of Bongnl ia based upon the intonoatioo aupplicd by him. That Denfrai 
was conquered ia indubitable, but there ia sejioiia disair'rcomenfc iihoitt 
the manner of the conquest. 


' The ^ia lied towards Vilcramapur near BonJIrgSon vrUich was a 
"• ''““"‘""“'I He dirf 


* The original passage in lUe Tabqnt-i-Ii'aairi hnn 
that there IS nothing in tbn text to this effect. >®"t-noto (I, p, 00^' 


Also aee Thomas, Chronicles, p. UO. 
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.and men came under the collar of elavery, and the plain became 
black a. pitch with Hindu..”* The fort, of halp. and Badaon 
were subdued next, and in this way all the Important places in 
Northern India were brought under the sway of Oha^i by 
Qutb-ud-din. Well did the viceroy justify the confidence 
which his master reposed in him. , . i j. 

The rulers of Ghazni were not satisfied with their Indian 
possessions. They fondly looked towards the west, and the 
land, of the Oxus had a fascination for them 
The tide turns, which they could not resist. E'-er since the 
days of Mahmud, the rulers of Ghazni had 
tried ih vain to annex these lands permanently to their empir , 
but the venture had resulted only in loss and disappointment. 
Muhammad who had larger territories to manage m India than 
any of his predecessors followed the same practice 
Khwarizm at the head of a large army in the year , 

(1204 A.D.). The Shah of Khwarizm obtained assistance Irom 
Khorasan and Gur Khan of Karakhita, and the combined forces 
marched to encounter the enemy. The troops o on were 
pressed so hard by the Shah and his allies that he was compelled 
to give battle. The result of this unequal struggle was a tore- 
gone conclusion. The forces of Ghon were cornp etc y rou e 
and the Sultan hardly escaped with his life.* Such a d.sastc 
leads to confusion in a state, where everything open s upon 
the personality of the ruh*r, and ns soon as the news o u 
mad’s discomfilure was circulated abroad, the forces o >9or 

'Toj-ul-Masir, Elliot. H.p. 231. 

Tbc onlpr In which these coo*i«mU were acconip i 

m Aimrr. (1) Tt.s.ixsr o, ir.rsas. (*1 Uwal.or. Ml XriirvsU. 

ISlKslIoj.r, (6)Maliot.%.Kslpi.HI nsdSoa. i„ 

firlihU sna the ...llior oI th. aior. « I- f " 

lhri.<.nlr,oI.r.al.. nrlsC.I.Pa 

Th. .Iw .Xrw. -Ih • .h.*.* '• • 

>Th.raj..l.J/a.lr .sr- •». **“'■*" * •''* 
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began to work. A Ghazni ofHccr hastily went 


lo India and 


declared himself governor of Multan by producing 


forged 


royal order, and he was accepted by the army. Ghazni, w e 
Taj-ud-din Yaldoz had established himself as ruler, s 
gales against ihe Sultan and refused admittance. The tur 
lent Khokhars stirred up strife and harried the districts o * 
Punjab. Thus, in all parts of the empire there were 
and conspiracies to overthrow the authority of the Sultan. ^ 
he was not unnerved by this gloomy prospect. He recover 
Multan and Ghazni and then matched to Hindustan to chastis 
the Khokhars. Pressed hard by the Sultan’s forces from t £ 
west and Qutb-ud-din‘s forces from the east, the Khokhars 
found it difficult to maintain their position. Nevertheless, they 
fought an action near a ford of the Jhelum, in which 
suffered a crushing defeat. Having obtained this victory, 
Sultan, accompanied by Qutb*ud>dm, returned to Lahore.^ 
The Khokhar snake was scotched but not killed. HavinS 
failed in an open engagement, the Khokhars had recourse 
treachery. They burnt with rage to avenge the deaths of their 
kinsmen who had been killed in the late war. Blood for blood 
was the simple principle of justice that appealed to the*® 
barbarians. Some of them formed a conspiracy to take the lif® 
of the Sultan. On his way from Lahore to Ghazni, the Sultan 
halted at Dhamyak in the Jhelum district, where he was stabbed 
to death by a fanatic of the Mulahidhh sect in March, '1206 
A.D.^ How true were the words of Imam Fakhr-ud-din Razi 


1 The Ta!-ul-Zrasir says that the Bultan halted in a tent -within the 
precincts ol Dhamyak on the bank ol n pure stream. Here whiJo he 
was saying bjaerening prayer, some impious men came ninnine and 
killed three armed attendanla and two chamher-sweepprs Ther“tlieD. 
surrounded the Sultan s loot and one or two men out of these three or 

four ran lip to him and inOiclPd Qto or Six wounds upon him (Elliot, 

11. pp. iOO-OU.I 

Firishtn more or less agrees. Briggs, I, pp. lOo-OC. 
nayerly, Tabqat-i-Nasiri, I, pp. 4S4-8o. 

It..,., mtb.ro.rCOt Ajir. at the li.lUaB ri.eo ol Dhaa.j-ak h» 
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tcttllory, the extitpation of idolatry and not conquest, were 

the objects of his raids : and when these were accomphs ® 
he cared nothing for the myriad peoples of India. He ha 
wish to found an empire on Indian soil. Muhammad ® 
real conqueror. He conquered the country and aimed at 
permanent settlement. A complete conquest of India 
impossible as long ns warrior-blood throbbed within the 
of the Rajput race. But for the first lime, the Muslims a 
brought extensive territory under their direct sway. Qutb-u 
din was appointed viceroy of Hindustan and charged with t c 
duty of extending further the dominion of Islam — a fact wnic 
clearly shows the object which Muhammad had in mind, t 
is true, he did not stay in fnd/a ; but J/bc other ambidous men 
of his age, he yearned for the conquest of the lands of Per*'® 
and the Oxus. Every ruler of Cha2ni turned his eyes westwards 
for territorial expansion, and it would be wrong to blarn® 
Muhammad for following a traditional policy. His work 't' 
India was more solid. The empire of Ghazni broke up after 
his death 5 indeed it was impossible for it to flourish without 
a great man at the helm of affair*, but the Muslim power which 
he founded in India increased as time passed, and from 
humble beginnings the kingdom of Delhi gradually developed 
into one of the greatest empires of the East. It was no mean 
contribution to the greatness of Islam. 

Sultan Muiz-ud-din Muhammad bip Sam died without a 
male heir. Minhaj-us-Siraj writes that on one occasion when 
a favourite courtier spoke to the Sultan about 
Qutb-ud-din the default of male heirs, he replied with 
indifference: "Other monerchs 

throm. may have one son, or two sons; I have so 


many thousand sons, namely, my Turhi slaves, 
who will be the heirs of my dominions, and who. after me wiH 
lake care to preserve my name in the Khutha throughout those 
tertitoties." After the death of his master, Qutb-ud-din' Aibek 
naturally came to the forefront. He was elected Sultan by the 
Turkish Amirs and generals and his assumption of royalty was 
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Aibek captured Hanai, Mcciut, Delhi, Rnnthambhor and 
Kol, and when Muhammad marched against the Raj® ° 
Kanau], he proceeded as far as Peshawar t 
Tneel Wm. and was entrusted with the com- 
" mand of the vanguard of the royal army. 

After the Sultan’s return to Ghazni, he conquered the 
D3 far as Benares, and took the field against Hari 
brother of PrithvTraia, who had expelled K.ola from Ajmer 
and defeated him. Soon afterwards, Gwalior was reduce 
and in 1197 A.D., Quth-ud-din led his forces against Nehrwa a, 
w’hose chief was worsted in a hotly contested engagem^t, 
and the whole country was ravaged by the Muslims, 
six years, i.e., from 593 A.H. to 599 A.H. (1196 — 1202 
there was cessation of warfare in India, which was probab y 
due to the fact that Ghiya8»ud-din and Muir-ud-din, both, 
were occupied with the affairs of Khorasan, and were busy 
making plans to check the growing power of their formid- 
able rival, the Khwarizm Shah. In 599 A.H. {1202 A.D.) Qutb- 
ud-din marched against the fort of Kalinjar in Bundelkhand. 
hitherto deemed impregnable by the Hindus.^ The fort was 
besieged ; and the Hindus determined to offer resistance but 
they were overpowered. Vast booty fell into the hands of the 
Muslims and 50,000 persons, male and female, were made 
prisoners, and according to Firishta " elevated to the excellence 
of Islam." Mahoba was occupied next ; and the victorious 


general returned to Delhi fay way of Badaon which was also 
subdued. Bengal and Bihar had already been occupied by 
Muhammad Khilji, son of Bakhtiyar. who had acknowledged 
the suzerainty of Qutb-ud-din. All Hindustan, from Delhi to 
Kalinjar and Gujarat and from Lakhnautl to Lahore, was 
brought under the sway of the Turks. Although Qutb-ud-din 
effectively wielded the powers of a despot, the distant lands 
comprised in the empire of Delhi were not thoroughly subdued, 
and the teeming millions of Hindus in the country had not yet 


‘ Tins liQ*» I'ccn mpntioned Ijefore. 




View of Qutb'ud'din** Great Screen. 
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completely aeouiescea in the eetabUehmen. of Muslim rule in 
I-lindustan. 

Qutb.ud.ain wn. n high-spirited nnd 
Hasan Nizami, the author of the Taf-uI-Mustr. "f 

acquainted with him. bestows lav.sh prarse 
OalU-ad-din anj „ys that he admimstered 

cLtry well, dispensed even-handed .usttce 

to the people, and everted himself “> P'rf of Ae 
prosperity of the realm. The metaphor, cal ^ 

same ehronicler that, during his reign ‘"tf gu UaT. 

drank water out of the same pond. P“"*» •° ed 

solicitude lor justice and impartrality. e r |;jnd„ess, 

from robbers, and the Hindus Cod.’ 

though the Sultan, hke a mighty ® generosity 

captured thousands as slaves dirrrng h.s wars_ n.s g 

is praised by all writers who ^ « X were be" owed 

of lakhs. Minhaj-us-Sitaj writes that his P were 

by Irundred, of ‘’’'■““'V*’- 

^■“ 1:1 If “Sustan became lull of friends and empty 
of enemies. 

Aibek was a powerful and capable 
maintained a High cliatBCter. On y once 

himself up to debauchery and indulgence, Yaldoz. 

self in possession of Ghazni after the Ghazni 

but his laxity alienated the sympathies of the p P ^ 

with the result that Yaldoz recovered h„ P”"" ";”’ 
ing ptomptncss. Brave and to the faith, 

according to Muslim ideas. Aibek vyas e\o „mons 

and a, the founder of a large kingdom on ^21 

race, whose martial prowess was well-known. 

the great pioneet. ol Muslim eonque.t rn Indm^ Ib-jave P^^^, 


me great pioneers o« nku.asai. s. — Delhi 

of hi. religious zeal by buiWing ’^rmc.ed out 

and another al Ajrner. both of 

of the materials of the «lemol..hed temple. V' 
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m 1210 A.D. from a fall from his horse, while he was playing 
chaugan,^ leaving a large kingdom to his successor, 

Aram succeeded his father, but after a brief reign of one 
year during which he exercised an imperfect sway over hi* 
father’s wide dominions, he was defeated and 
a Uer* AThok's" hy lltutmish who was then gover- 

nor of Badaon. At the time of Aram’s death 
Hindustan was parcelled out into four prin* 
cipalities— Sindh was held by Nasir-ud-din Qubaicha ; DelH 
and Its contiguous territory were in the possession of lltutmish ; 
Lakhnauli was held by the Khllji Maliks, Ali Mardan Khilji 
having ceased to pay homage to Delhi after the death of Qutb* 
ud-dm 5 Lahore was held alternately by Nasir-ud-din Qubaicha. 
Shams-ud-dln lltutmish, and Yaldoz who was supreme at 


mu-. PmisTifd Tndu'”‘ 



CHAPTER VI 


THE EXTENSION AND CONSOLIDATION 
OF SLAVE RULE 

Iltxjtmish who ascended the throne in 607 AM. (1210 ^ ^ 

the neatest of the slave kln^,. He vras the slave of a d^ave 
who rose to eminence by .hear dmt of ment 
lllatmish-, and it was solely by virtue of h.s Otness that 
accession to the ■ 5 upe„eded the hereditary claimants to in 
Arone Even Outb-ud-dln had no legal title 
to the throne, and Iltutmish acted on the principle, so common 
in Muslim history, that power belong; Jojhenmn_^i^ 

, wleldjn But he did not 6nd the 
loaes. He was confrontea with o ah like YaMoz and 

caused him not a little embarrassment. R 
Qubaieha who exercised de faCo sovereignty 
dictions, aspired to universal dominion and m 
their ambitions: while some of the 
watched with sullen resentment the usurpation y 
the throne, which lawfully belonged to the line of A.b^- ■> 

absence of any valid title to the throne, 

odium which attaches to the '"were numerous 

India, added to his anxiety. Besides. oodinc over 

Hindu princes and chieftains, who 

their loss of independence all over pp^^Lal 

recognition of the sovereignty of ^ ?,Te of 

But Btutmish was. not the man to fad or falter rn the face 


’Ittuteroti rnrnk..''' 'T. 

•t’o t.rouRtil him Id Ohsrnl. * ... sUt^ lU • . _ . 

Uuhsfnmatl tlhoti i« himarlt.' 

lllulwUh wfU. lot he »*»» 
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difficulties Kowevei serious, and in earnestness e 

himself to the task of dealing with the situation in a o 
decisive manner. The first to offer strong opposition were^ 
Muizzi and Qutbi Amirs who gathered in the immediate 
bourhood of Delhi and broke out into open rebellion. ^ 
Sultan matched ftom Delhi, defeated them in front of the p ^ 
of jud and put most of their lenders to death. 


Having overpowered all the Amirs and noblemen 


who 

opposed his succession to the throne, he brought the whole 
the kingdom of Delhi together with its depen 
dencies of Badaon. Oudh, Benares, and the 
country of the ' Siwalik under his contm^ 
But his safety depended upon the suppression of his rivals, on 
he at once turned his attention towards them. 

' Yaldoz was purchased by Sultan Muhammad, when * 
was young in years, and was appointed chief of the Turk* 
slaves. His ability and courage won him the confidence of f 
Sultan who conferred upon him the office of ll'flii of Khmon. 
Mtnhaj'Us-Sit&i writes; * He was a great monarch, of excell®^* 
faith, mild, beneficent, 'of good disposition, and very hond' 
some.' After the death of his master he became ruler oi 
Ghazni with the consent of the Maliks and Amirs and the 
chief of Ghor, who granted him a letter of manumission, atid 
waived his claims to the throne in his favour. Yalijoz ascend' 
ed the throne of Ghazni ; but he was expelled by Qulb-ud-dln 
who made himself master of the country. Rapid success de- 
moralised Qutb-ud-din; his drunken orgies provoked the dis- 
gust of the people of Ghazni who invited Yaldoz to -assume 
charge of the kingdom. Yaldoz was a spirited soldier : he had 
undertaken several expeditions with success in the lands 
beyond the Hindukush. but when pressed by the Shah of 
Khwarizm. he retreated towards Hindustan, defeated Nasir-ud- 
din QubaicKa. governor of Sindh, and established himself in 
the Punjab. Iltutmish. who could not afford to see a formid- 
able rival established in a province so near the northern 
frontier, marched against him and inflicted a crushing defeat 
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upon him in 1215 A.D. in .ho vioinUy ■>' "• 
hotlle-liold, whom Roi Pithoum had lost >’■»'''= ® ^ 

in an oncoun.o, wi.h Muhammad of Che. Yaldoz waa .aUn 
p.i,„no, and aon. .o .ho to,.,o„ of Badaon. whe.o^n A u - 

faahion of Muslim hiuBS. ho was pu. Jb.icha 

Yaldoz was tollowod hy an a..acfc upon Nnsu-ud-din ^ ^ 

who after an unsuccessful onBapomon. .onderod h,a a“>>™.ss.o 

in 1217 A.D. Bu. il was no. until 1227 A.D. that ho was finally 

ut danpe, was no.hiuB in oomp.rimn ^.h .ha ^orm 
which burs, upon India in 1221 A.D. The Monpols ^der 
Chingiz Khan camo down from thou moun.am 
The inraaion steppes in Central Asia an 'aa^a 

KhaS." ‘ ‘ ' aountrios that camo in their way. 

Mongol is derived from .ho word Mong, 
meaning bravo, daring, bold. The Mongol, wore ""I" 

ly one lihe of a great confodoraoy ; .her name was probably 
extended to the whole, when .ho prowess of 
home, which governed it. description of 

was a ferocious savage and from _ Moncol 

Qu.ula Khan called Kubil.i by Dohsson a 
hero, we can form some idea of .he.r ferocty Mood 

thirstiness. •• Ku.ula Khan', voice is compared 
in the mountains, his hands wee strong hhe ^ 

and with them he could break a man rn two. as easrly 

MIowortb.niaton'orthaMoogola.psrt I,T>. 37 . 

The forms Moghul and 'themselves from their 

same word. Wbe.i the Mongols eepamted^^ Husalman 

ancestral regions and came to , ^»_tral Asia, their neighbours 
inhabitants of the Western Btet*-® • ration and called them 

mispronounced the name of tbe»r ongmai 

“""Laaa Bos,..B«.rv».tO.M.cU„„.tC„t,..As,-., 

\l, a Ml di.™.sioa at th, Mi'rS' tSid 

ofContral Asia ’by Elias and ^ Moghul, Turk, and 

Jfnsfu-di. The distinction betveen tuo 
IJighur is clearly explained. 
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an arrow may be broken. He would lie naked near ao 
mense brazier in tbe winter, heedless of the cinders and spar 
that fell on his body, and, on awakening, would mista e 
burns merely for the bites of insects. He ale a sheep a 
and drank immense quantities of kumis (fermented 
milk).”^ The Mongol was absolutely careless of human » 
he cared nothing for his plighted word, broke the most 
promises in a most thoughtless manner, and perpetrate 
most horrible atrocities with or without provocation. 

Chingiz was the type of such a Mongol warrior. PoP 
ly he is known as one of-the ‘Scourges of God who raP 
with Attlla, the Hunish leader, as the destroyer of hum^'' 
species. But this estimate presents only one side of CKiaP* 
character. A great conqueror and captain of war, he was e" 
dowed with a creative genius of the highest order which 
abled him to coalesce into an empire the barbarous tri 
communities of Central Asia and to found laws and institution® 
which lasted for generations after his death. He was born ^ 
1155 A.D. at Dilum Boldak near the river Oman. His origin® 
name was Temuchin. His father Yissugay died when TemU' 
chin was only 13 years of age. As a result of this calamity* 
the young lad had to struggle against adversity, which provided 
for him an excellent tiaining in the virtues of courage, patience* 
and self-reliance. Constantly lighting against his foes, he suc- 
ceeded at last in subduing all the hordes, and was proclaimed 

Khan in 1203 A.D. With lightning speed he overran China, 
plundered and ravaged the countries of Western Asia. Baikh, 
Bokhara, Samatqand. and many other famous and beautiful 
cities were ruined by his devastating raids. At Bokhara 
Chingiz himself climbed the steps of the great mosque and 


> Howorth, History of tlip Uongols, pt. T, pp. -13-44 
But Amir Kliusrau’s account is somewhat p.xagBerated. for the 
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gave the signal for plunder shouting out . , 

give your horses fodder.* He ascended the pu pit, t xcw 
Quran under his horse’s feet to he trodden upon and coinpel e 
the inhabitants to yield their treasures. Thousands o\ men. 
women, and children were shot dead in cold oo y 
. ruffians during their predatory raids. On one occasion 
Chingiz was told that his victims had stvallowed up precious 
stones which they possessed, he gave an order to isem owe 
them in order to obtain the coveted treasure, e u 
o! Khwarlzm, which at one time stretched from kh.va bamm- 
qand, and Bokhara to Herat and Isphan, was shattereri by e 
attacks of these barbarians. When Chingiz attacked Jalal-ud- 
dln. the last Shah of Khwarizm. he fled towards Hindustan, 
whither he was pursued by the invaders. it 

the Indus and prepared to give battle to the Mongols.' He 
sent an envoy to Htutmish. requesting him to grant a place 
lot residence in Delhi for sometime, but the latter, fearing t 
effect of his presence upon his Turkish followers and the Shah s 
superiority over himself, excused himself ® 

the climate of Delhi would not suit him. and had the en y 
murdered. Jalal-ud-din arranged his forces m ® 

and employed the time-honoured tactics o rig I, ® ® 

centre. The Mongols yelled out in a terrible manner, but 
the forces of the Shah continued to fight unnmved. and by 
their dash and vigour threw the main body of ingiz ® ^ ^ 
into disorder. But the Mongols soon retrieved their position, 
and in an encounter that ensued Jalal-ud-din was defejed. 
His losses were heavy ; only seven thousand men remamed ou 
of the thirty thousand who had assembled to g t 
harmer. In this plight the Shah deciffed to escape, and bade 
a touching farewell to his women whom he e t e m to 


' Howorth writes (pt- I 


able to cross the river. He iBsJe a 

and clothes, and defeated ao Indwn prince, 

Mongols were still pursuing. 


, 90) that here be 0^®* 

lieflr Kbwariztoiaps) bad b 


retired towards Delhi. 
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care of themselves. Petis de la Croix* writes that natu 
love in this sad moment showed itself in the most ten ei 
ner, but it appears that the Shah was impervious to 
appeals, and his selfishness deserves the strongest 
tion. He jumped into the Indus on horseback, with a ^ ^ 

of followers amidst a shower of arrows from the enemy 
crossed it — an extraordinary feat for a prince in ^ 

Having allied himself with the Khokhars, he fell , , jj 

ud-din Qubaicha, whom he drove into the fortress of u ^ 
TTie country of Sindh was ravaged and laid waste : a 
short time, when he learnt that the army in Iraq was rea y 
help him, he left that country^ and went to Persia ; but a ter 
an adventurous career he was murdered by a fanatic 'vn 


r II. PetU de U Croix writes tliat the Shah begwed 
Ki^ari to deliver the ladies from being mado slaves br the 
and coinmanded tbem to bo drowned and tlier did so. Hut 
authority says that other bistorians are of opinion that h»8 W™ / 
was brought lietore the Khan, who ordered the fmalcs to 
Among the slain was tlio eldest son of the 6hsh, who was only 
years of age. The History of UcngbUcan the (treat, pp. 319>!K>. 

* M. I’ctls do la Oroix writes tbot the princes of Indostan knewi**^ 
that one day or other he would give them trouble, conspired ogBi"’® 

him ond obliged him to repose tho Indos. Ihit the more probable 

•version U that ho left tho country roluntarilr in the hope of recovering 
his lost dominions lieyond the Oxus. Tlio History et Oenghirpa'* 
the Great, pp. 831-33. 

The author ot tho says that when dalal-ud-din 

camo towards I.ntioro Sultan 6bnmv-u<J-din went and oppoiied him 
with a largo army. Jalal-«d-din unablo to withstand bim, went 
towards Sindh, and 6iwiatan. ond Ihvnce escaped byway of lloj and 
Mckran. (Ibbliotb. Ind., pp. &8-C9.) 


ririahla corroborates the arcouiit given in the (ririshts. 

:know (ext, p. W. Hriggs. I. p. 208 > 


_x. ^ n despatrhe.1 a force from bW armies again- 

. ^1*’*?? ->a\*'nd'dm turned anidn. ond procee*!^ 

(owortU Uchha and Multan. Ammon page 600 it saes tl.nt Rnllan 

. Itm'lu^tan, an»l tsulton dahtt-ud-din harint- rrons 

(he hoslefnincluiun, marrhed away inwards Bindli and Biwiitan. 
(IlaTertr.TalMiat-1-Nasiri.l.pp 'Ml. art clOt ” 
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brother be bad previously slain. The Mongols found tbe heal 
of India intolerable and went back to the lands on the west 
of the Indus, which had a great attraction for them. Thus 
was India saved from a great calamity, and lltulmish now felt 
himself strong enough to crush his native enemies. 

The Khilji Melih, in Bencnl hud withdrawn their alleginncc 
after the death of Qutb.ud-din. Ali MardSn had struck his 
own coins and caused his name to he read in 
Conquests. the Khutha as an independent ruler.^ His 
example was followed hy Ghiyas-ud-din khilji, 
whom the Muslim chronicler describes ns an exceptionally 
able and generous prince, who conferred numberless blessings 
upon bis people. He brought the countries of Jainngar, 
Kamrup, Tirhut, and Gain under his sway and exercised in- 
dependent authority. In 522 A.H. (1225 A.D.) Iltutmish sent 
tin army against Gbiyas. svho concluded a treaty' and paid a 
large tribute, consisting of 38 elephants and 80 Inkhs of silver 
tankas. The Khutha was read and coins were struck in his 
name. When the Sultan's forces withdrew. Gbiyas expelled 
the governor of Bihar and seieed the province. Nasir-ud-dm 
Mahmud Shah who held the Bef of Oudh marched oga.nst 
him. Ghiyas had recourse to force, but he was e 
and slain and the Khllii Amirs were made captives. 1 he 
whole of Lakhoauti passed into the hands of the prince. 
Ranthambhor fell in 1226 A.D.: and Mandor"- in the Siwalik 
hills followed suit a year later, and much booty tell into the 
hands of the victors. 

■Thera wa. no regular bailie. Tbc 
niiiyas-xid-din moTed his ressals wp river, . . jg. 

s«7B Ibst ho Ima all th. boats removed and securod in order 
prevent Iltutmish from crosBios it. 

ilojoT Raverty, Tahqat-i-J^t$airi, I, p. B93 , . , . . - 

»Tho Talqat-i-Na$irt has Maad:i\ynr, 

Mlindu, -which is obviooely incorrect Tl^ — n«^fnn has Mandor. 
Mandor and BadaonI also writes Mnndor ^ 

DifTerent authorities write the namo in difivrent . w. nainiits 

Thecorreelaomei. Mandor. the e.nd.l ot ,1,. P.r.l.Tr n.rpul.. 
five miles north of. Jodhpur. 
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Qiibaicha. as has been said before, was another ambi 
slave of Sultan Muiz-ud-din Muhammad bin Sam. ® 

a man of intellect and sound judgment. « 
The tall of h his master's favour had acquu^ 

considerable experience of civil and m,h.s.y 
affairs in passing from humble to high posts. He was appo* 
ed governor of Uchha where he managed the affairs so W 
that in a short time he made himself master of ^ . y 
Siwistan and Dehal as far as the sea-coast. The whole 
of Sindh was brought under his sway, which now exten 
1 far as Sarhind, Kuhram and Sirsuti. His successes 


the jealousy of his rival chief at Ghazni, and Lahore soon 


be- 


me jealousy oi mo iiva* umci aiiu -- 

came a bone of contention between him and Taj-ud-din ^ 
do 2 u When the Khalji and Khwarizm forces were defeate 
by Qubaicha. they found protection with Iltutmish who c® 
poused their cause. He started from Delhi by way of SarhiP 
towards Uchha at the head of a large army, while the gover 
nor of Lahore with another contingent marched against Multan. 
On hearing of the approach of the Sultan, QubaichS entrenched 
himself in the fortress of Bhakkar whither he carried oil 1^’® 
forces and treasure. The royal army invested the fortress of 
Uchha and captured it after a protracted siege of two months 
and twenty-seven days in 1227 A.D. The capitulation of Uchha 
80 disheartened Qubaicha that he sent his son Alauddin Masud 
Dahram Shah to treat with the Sultan. The young plenipolen' 
tiary was treated with kindness, but he was not allowed to 
return. At this, his father was overpowered with grief, and 

fromMokul thi- Porilitr princf hf 
imiup ,, Mamed ChiUor m >201 A.D. and sborUy aTter^^sustalne.l 

Havertjr. Tal.qBl-i-.VM.fi. 1, p. ou (fool-nolo N’w 3) 

TabqtlM-Akban tUiMioth. In«L). p. B9. 
lUnkini;. AI-Had'iODi. I, p. KJ. 
llriKir«. I, p 310. 

Thom... Tho Chroniclo. „I n. k,„„, ^ <5 
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fcarinR test the foie of Yaldoz ahoiild ovritntje him also, he 
embathed »n n boat In order to »«vc his life, but he was drown- 
ed In the Indus.' 

In 626 A.H. (1228 A.D.) Iltutmlsh received a patent of 
investiture from the Khalifa of Bachdad, the highest pontiff of 
Islam, a recognition which enormously aug- 
InTMtilurrl.r Tnentcd the prestige of the Indo-Muhammadan 
"■ government in India. It legitimised the Sul- 
tan*s authority and made it sacrilegious for a Muslim to dis 
obey the commands of his lawful sovereign. It is ^ 
whether Btutmish himself sought this honour, or the Khalifa, 
of his own free will, conferred it upon him. But there con e 
no doubt that it was on act of great political significance, t 
silenced those who challenged Tltutmish a claim to the t rone 
• on Iho .com of hi. birth, rrnd (tnvo to hi. nulhorily the .nnetion 
of . irnmc. honouted .nd cho.i.hcd by the entire Muslim world. 
The n»mo of the roiitnins Khrrlifn. Al-Mu.tnn.ir bilinh. wr.. in- 
scribed on the coins issued from the roynl mints, nnd >ho Sultnn 
wss described ss " Aid of the Commnnder of the Fnithful Nasir 
Amir-ul-Mumnin." The eurtoney was remodelled, and llrnt- 
mish was the first to introduce n purely Arabic coinage. e 
silver tanka weighing 175 grains became tbe standard coin. 

With his position strengthened by this ponHlical decree. 
Iltutmish found no difficulty in suppressing disorder and eretend- 
ing his conquests. When Nnsit-ud-dm Mnh- 
Ths Conquest mud Shah died in Bengal, the Khliji Malika at 
OivaPor' Ukhnauti broke out into rebellion The 

Sultnn marched against the rebels at the head 
ot a large force and defeated them. The government of 
Ukhnauti was conferred upon Malik Alauddin Jam. and order 
was restored in the province. In 1231 A.D.. the Sultnn under- 

■Tho yoJgnl-i-A-a.Tri (BavermV. Traj... h 
Uehh, nnd Bhokknr Ml, QobaioM, Vj,; 

I'la son, tried to escape, but he WB3 drowned m »,'• i,5 Hrotvned 

But Ih. same authority •" 6» say. that Q..t,.,ohs drowaod 

UimseU in the Ipdqs. 
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took an expedition to Gwalior which had thrown off t e y 
of Delhi during the brief reign of Aram Shah. The rU er 
the place, Mangal Deva, offered a desperate resistance. 
it was after a protracted fight, which continued off an ^ 
for eleven months, that the fortress was captured in 1 
Mangal Deva effected his escape by flight, but a large num 
of his followers were captured and executed before the roy 
pavilion. , j 

A year later, the Sultan emboldened by success, marc 
against Malwa and captured the fort of Bhilsa, from which p ^ ^ 
he proceeded to Ujjain, the ancient caph® ® 
suc’SfiuaVin Vikramaditya. which easily fell into his hands. 

It was here that Muslim ferocity broke loo 
and the temple of Mahakali. one of the oldest and 
venerated shrines in that country, was demolished, and t ® 
idols were carried off to Delhi. The last expedition of t"® 
Sultan was undertaken against Baman.t but he had to abandon 
it on account of ill-health. The strenuous activities of th* 
king, extending over mote than a quarter of a century, nao 
so enfeebled his health that on his return he entered the 
capital a sick man in a covered litter. Notwithstanding a‘* 
the precautions suggested by astrologers and physicians, hw 
malady grew worse, and he expired in his palace on the 20th 
Shaban, 633 A.H. (1233 A.D.). 

Iltutmish® is undoubtedly the real founder of the slave 
dynasty. U was he who consolidated the conquests that had 

, been made by his master Qutb-ud-din. While 
Kstimalo of , . , ^ 

Utwtmish. he was young m years, he was cast off like 

Joseph by his envious brothers, but fortune 


* Hiulaoni and Finnhlacnpriiuf Nizam-ml-dln Ahmad writa Multan 
in plnrc of Kanian. which is incorrect. Tho Tahqnt^i-Ka»iri h“* 
!tanin.<i or Banriin. Major Rarcrty Incatd it in tUo hill tract*< of 
Ih" Slnd-Snunr Pooh or in the country inimodiotoly west of tl’e 
S.iU rnnfre. 

Rarerty, Tohqst-l-Xssifi. I, p. O2.t(root-nnli> 81. 

* Il.n IlntOta praises lli«* Rultan'a tovo of justice Il.‘ snys that 
at the pale of hi« palace there were two lions of mnrt.le, from who*'* 
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smiled upon him, and he rose from poverty 

seeing him, Sultan Muiz-ud-din had remarked to Ai c', tea 

htulmish well, for he will distinguish himself. 

Iltutmish attained to the position of a freeman, he behaved 
with singular adroitness and courage and won ^ ® cu-u~ 
of his master, who promoted him to the office o mlr i 
{Lord of the Hunt) and finally raised him to the rank of a pro- 
vincial governor. When he assumed the sceptre, he brought 
under his sway the whole of Hindustan except a ew out ymg 
provinces, and displayed extraordinary vigour an intrepi 
in dealing with his foes. 1 hough he was always usy m my a y 
campaigns, he extended his patronage to the pious 
learned. He appreciated merit, as is illustrated y t e m 
treatment he meted out to Fakhr-ul-mulk Usaml. the wazu of 
Baghdad, who. driven by adverse fate, had sought refuge at his 
court. He was deeply religious, and his observance of the faith 
led the Mulahidas to form a conspiracy to lake his ife. but 
luckily it proved abortive. The Sultan was a great builder and 
the Qutb Minar.i which was originally 242 feet high, and whose 


ncotaliella ■n-ero suspendeil. called him 

complaint, he rant? these I.eUs and the Sultan prompur 
and heard his cSse. It is diincnH iTatutS^ 

Ibn HatutVs account is ohnously hasod npon hearsay . 

Paris ed.. Ill, p. 16S, , , 

' The Qutb Miner is erroneously supposed by the 

and archrcoloEisto to hare been bwilt by j Qntb 

first slave king of Delhi. The ™iootet .8 staled the 
Sahib after a famous Mubammadan v„ the Afghans. 

tiyar.Kaki.Ushi.vrbo is held m special oWd 

He was honoured by Snltan B»iams-«d-dm Iltutmish. wbo ^ 
him the office of the Shaikh-ul-lslam which he reiusea. 
was hunt by Shams.«d-dinllt.;tm.3h ^ f^.f-d-dSn and Sultan 

the names of his masters and benefartors, t/utb im nin an 

Muiz-nd-din, to be inscribed on it. . . 

n..r Bleph.n in his • An:h=»locr »1 “‘ll 

that Qutb-iid-din Aibek was the v Rir Sved Ahmad 

the rest was huilt by Shanw-«d-din eoncum !» 

positively ascribes it to the latter monarclu _ Lfintions on the tninar 

th, view token l.p Cnrr St.ph.n eem,n.n5cr nt the 

ive gather that it was commenced by the a . or the Sultan Muir-ud- 
orray.the glorious. the great(Qutb-ud-din^t tle),o storey. 

din Muhammad Ghori, wh* carried it (probably' up 
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massive grandeur and beauty of design are unriva e 
stands as a worthy memorial of his greatness. As long as 
mish lived, he behaved like a great monarch, and his m 
gable labours came to an end only when ill-health 
unfit for active work. The Muslim chronicler Minhaj-us 
tols his virtues m these words, “ never was a sovereign, ° ® 
exemplary faith and of such kindness and reverence 
recluses, devotees, divines and doctors of religion an 
from the mother of creation ever enwrapped in swaddling 
of dominion.” 

Tltutmish who was well aware of the incapacity of his ^ 
had nominated his daughter Reziya as his heir. But the no 

who had a prejudice against the succession o 
Tke rr 6 ak a female placed upon the throne Prince R 

nd-din, a son of Blutmish, a notorious deban 
cKee. addicted to the most degrading sensti* 
enjoyments He was a handsome, open-hearted, generon** 


pleasure-loving fool, who look delight in the company 


of 


buffoons and fiddlers and squandered the riches of the stat* 
in ministering to his grosser appetites. So extravagant was h® 
that, often, seated on an elephant he would drive through the 
bazar of Delhi in a state of intoxication and scatter tank°^ 
red gold among the populace. While the young prince was 
immersed in pleasures, the affairs of the state were managed by 
his mother. Shah Turkan. an ambitious lady. who. like Catharine 


It was IltHtmiah who superimpoaod upon it thrpe more atorora an'l 
carried it to completion. The TiTth and Rnal storey and probably moat 
oCtho fmirtb were bjillt by Piruz TnRhluq. An e.ccellent account 
of the QHift jr.nor .a Riren 10 the* Memoirs of the Arclttcoloeical 
Surrey of India’ by Mr. I age " 


Carr Btophon, Archa^otogy of Delhi, p. 65. 

Rarerty, Tabqat-i-Kosiri, 1, pp. G3I-S2 
Syed Ahmad. Aalr-us-SanSdid (tMcktmw). pp. 

Smith, Oxford History of India, p, 223 

Thomas. Tho Chronicles of the Palhan Kinga of Delhi p 21. 
Cunningham, ArohroVoBical Report. I 8 W-f 53 . pp. Sfi-gj, ’ 
HpigrophiB Indo-Moslemien, 1911-12, pp 20—22. 
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de Medici of France, had an inordinate love of power. ut 
when mother and son brought about the cruel murder o Qut 
ud-din, another prince of the blood royal, the Maliks an mus 
assumed an attitude of hostility towards them. Firuz Sha w o 
held Oudh seized the treasures of Lakhnauti and 
several cities of Hindustan. The governors of Badaon. Multan. 
Hansi, and Lahore became openly hostile and disregar e I e 
authority of the central government. Meanwhile the crisis was 
precipitated by an attempt of the queen-mother to take t e i e 
of Sultan Reziya, the eldest daughter and heiress-designate ot 
htutmish. The conspiracy was nipped in the bud, an^ t e 
ambitious lady, Shah Turhan. was taken prisoner by tl'e infuri- 
ated mob. Her fall prepared the way for Reziya. The Turkish 
Amirs and nobles rallied round her and saluted her ns their 
sovereign, Rukn-ud*din was also seized and 
prison, where he died in Rabi-uI-Awwal, 634 A.H. ( • • • 

nftcr a brief reign of a little lesa than seven months. 

As has been previously remarlced, Reziya had been nomi- 
nated' by her father as his successor owing to her great gifts 
and accomplishments and a testamentary royal 
Sultan MesiyTi’a decree was written by the fllushri/'O mama i . 
fSr“ the principal secretary of stale, in which she 

was formally nominated as heir-apparenl. 
The ministers of the Sultan felt scandalised at the 
of a woman to royal dignity and tho supersession of the adult 
male heirs. They urged upon rhe Sultan the improprie y 
such a measure, but he replied. “ My sons are en^ossed in t e 
pleasures of youth, and none of them possesses the capacity to 


’ Minhii-vis-Sir^j writes nml 

•’Tlio BuUanilisccrBedinbercounteMnnc^ ®o®*reriIcnient. yet 

bravery, oml although she ^ , » Owalior. bo directed 

when the SuUnn returned from the .hreclor of the govern- 

his BiMiretary, Taj-ul-ilohh Mahmud. , kmadom. 

ment. to vut her name in wntinB. as her of tho kingdom, 
ewsor to the throne.” 

Rnvorty,'rabqQt-i-Nasiri.n.pp. ^^. pp. Itv5-S6 

Tubqat-.-XBsiri. Persian text, «htod by V . 
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manage the affairs of the country. After my death it 
seen that not one of them will be found to be more wort y 
the heir-apparentship than my daughter.’ The soverei ^ 
of females was not unknown to Islam. The Muslim 
well familiar with the names of the Khwarizm princesseSi 
Turkan and Turkan Khatun, who exercised more compl®f® ®' 
than Reziya ever did. Kven in the 13th century there w 
Muslim queens ruling in Egypt and Persia. The 
possession in the male line were thus silenced, and Reziy*^ 


acknowledged heir to the throne. , 

When she ascended the throne after the capture of 
dowager-queen Shah Turkan, she was confronted 

dangerous situation. Muhammad Juna5^i> * 
wazir of the kingdom, did not acknowle S® 
her right to the throne, and the provlncm 
governors also offered opposition. Nusrat-ud-din Tayai*i» t ® 
feudatory of Oudh, who owed his position to Reziya. conie 


to her rescue. By her courage and diplomacy, the queen 
put down the rebellious Maliks, many of whom were killed 
action, and her principal enemy, Muhammad Junaidi, retitc 
to the hills of Sirmur. where he died after sometime. Thu* 
was order established throughout the kingdom, and in the wortl* 
of the chronicler. '* from Lakhnnuti to Debal and Damrilah 


the Maliks and Amirs tendered obedience and submission.' 

During these early years much excitement was caused by 
the rebellion of the heretics of the Qiramitah and the Mulshl- 
dah sects, who at the instigation of a certain Turk, nnm<^ 
Nur-ud-din, collected in the vicinity of Delhi men from various 
parts of the country such ns Gujarot, Sindh and lands along the 
banks of the Ganges and the Jnmna. They entered into » 
conspiracy for the overthrow of Islam. Nur-ud-dln was n” 
eloquent preacher who gathered a mob around Kim and preach- 
ed doctrines subsersivc of the * true faith.’ His tirades againft 
the -Vlamo and the sects of Abu Hanifr, and Shafi caused much 
excitement and on a fixed day the conspirators entered ihf 
Jam-i-Masiid. ntimbenng 1.000 men armed with swords and 
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sKelds. They divided themselves Into two sections, one of 
which enteted the tnteway of the mssj.d on the ' 

and tKe othei passing through the cloth entere ® ^ i 

way of the Muizzi College and attacked the^ usa mans on 
sides When the royal troops marched against them, they 

perscd and order was restored. . . 

^ Reziya was a talented woman. The contemporary chron.cler 
desclhes her as n great sovereign and sagacons, ,ust, beneh- 
eent, the patron of the learned, a disposer o 
Uor policy justice, the cherisher of her subjects, an o 
Sr warlike talent, and was endowed with all the 

admirable attributes and qualifications neces- 
sary lor a king 1 but, as she did not attain the destiny, in her 
creation, of being computed among men. uf i,^- 

were all these excellent qualifications to her. She tried ti 
best to play the king. She cast off female garments, abandoned 
the seclusion of the zammo, donned the head-dress of a man, 
and Pansacted business in open Jarbar. e too - | 

part in campaigns against the Hindus and the re e lous 
chiefs, and hemelf led an expedition against the ^ 

Lahore, who was compelled to ‘u* ,^0 

But her sex proved her worst disqualification. As E'phm tone 
remarks, her talents and virtues were insufficient to protect h 
from a single weakness. It was shown in extraordinary marks 
of favour to her master of the horse, who, to niake her 
more degrading, was an Abyssinian slave, ^ amiuks 

TKe ftee-boin Khans, whom the corps of the Turkish ma 

_ ^Ib does nob says 

criminal thougli Ibn Batata (Pans «d., I „aunyity in regard to 

* 0 . BullbnBatutngannofcbeBccepted as an nutdonty in b 

malters -which never came under bis notice- vsnfik the 

The aatho, ol the ..arplv 

Abyssinian, acquired favour in attendance upon ino ouua 
Tabqab-i-Nastn, I, p. (H2.) rriminal. since 

■ ilajor Raverty thinks that d”iraiwb bor by Finsbta is the 

the greatest breach of f » bwinian and the 

“ tamlliarity which existed always lilted on her horse by th 

the fact that when she rode, ^o was always 
AbyesiDian. ” (Briggs, 1, P- 22uJ 

22 
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known as " the foily " had superseded in power, 


resented A' 


preference which the queen showed to the Abyssinian. 


who had helpe-^ 

to establish the kingdom of the slaves. The feeling 
the nueen was further accentuated by her public appear 
which shocked the orthodox Muslims. , 

The Brst to raise the standard of revolt was Alwriw. 
rebel governor of Sarhind. The treason of this chief put ^ 
on her mettle, and forthwith she started 
the capital, at the head of a large army* 
put down the revolt. When she 
Tabarhindah. the Turkish Amirs slev? ® 
favourite Ynqul and imprisoned her m 
fort. But the artful queen proved loo clever for her capl®r®‘ 
She cast her spell on AUunia who conlracted a marriage 
her, and marched towards Delhi at the head of a considerao * 
force to recover the kingdom. Muixeudedin Bahram Sha > 
brother of Reziya, who had been proclaimed king by ^*1* 


Malik Ikbti- 
yar-ud-din Al- 
tunia'a revolt, 
1239 A.D. 


Amirs, while she was in duress, led an army against 


the 


queen and her husband, and defeated them. TTie partisan* 
of AUunia deserted Kim. and together with his spouse b? 
fell into the hands of the Hindus, who put them to dea^h 


Tlio Tai^flt'i-AJclfQrt says llmli wben SidtanlleslyS mounted, I'® 
(Yaqut) placed bis bands under her orms and placed her on the sniioal 
sho rode, (Calcutta text, p. 01.) Cadliom repeats ibu samo alnry. 
(Itanking, A1 DadSoni, 1 , p. I2>).) Whatever the truth roay t>e. 
there is no doubt that Ketiy^ committed an act of uopardonahlc 
indiscretion in showing euch prefcrcnco for the Ahysatnian. 
Conduct like this m an vanlerit country, is sure to oxn'lo suspicion. 
The the proper UnjiU permitted tonlsdr 

of high ronk in the cast, parlicalsrly when she was unmarried. 

Thomw t» more mv«b in bis wtimate of Jb* eaefn'a aoadact. 

\ f forbidden I® 

Inve-sbe bcraell in a •ubnussivo prince consort, 

or rrrelled ajrnost utirhecked in the dark recMsoa of the nalaco bnrani. 
but wnyward Pointed In a wrong direction, and led*^ her to nrefc® 
a person employMl about her court, on Abrsslnian MorVoler the 
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in Rnbi-ul-Awwnl, 638 A.H. (1240 A.D.). R«iya s teign lasted 
for three and a half years. 

Bahrain Shah, brother of ReziyS, who succeeded her was 
a prince '' fearless, full of courage and sanguinary but trank 
and unostentatious, and had no desire to dis- 
Tho confuaton play the splendour of royalty. Min aj us 
S'esTh Sirs! writes: "He was in nature unassuming 

and frank : and never had about his person 
jewelry and finery after the custom of the kings of t js ' 

nor did he ever evince any desire for girdles, si 'en garme 
decoration, banners, or display." His reign was u o mur . 

■ (reachery and intrigue : and disaffection became widespread 
when he adopted drastic measures to put down conspiracies 
The Mongols made their appearance in Hindustan in U 
A.D. and when the governor of Uhore. Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-dm 
filled to offer resistance owing to the lack of co-operation of his 
people, they captured Lahore arid killed a arge nurn 
Musalmarrs. Shortly afterwards the Sultan was J 

was succeeded by Alauddin Masud Shah. 
mish. During the first two years of his rule, t e a an 
victories in several parts of his kingdom, an rreed. 

wars against the Hindus and heretics as enjome y , 

In 1245 A.D. the Mongols appeared again in India and 
upon Uchha. but they were repelled with heavy 
the latter part of his reign, the Sultan Camo 

tyrant, and wantonly put to death several of his Maliks. P 

We and military society vitiated his morals : he became 
pleasure, drinking, and the chase, and paid no attention to he 
business of government. Disaffection grew “‘“j 

Amir, and Maliks invited Nasir-ud-dln, another son of Htutmish 
to take charge of the kingdom. Masud was cast into prison in 
Muharram, 644 A.H. (May, 1246 A.D.), where he died shortly 
afterwards. 
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BALBAN AND HIS SUCCESSORS 

The tliione ol Dellii no%v fell to tlie lot of Nnsfl-utf-din 
Shah, a younger son of Ihulmish. in 1246 A.D. He v/RS a P 

God-fearing, conipossionatc ruler, who 

vruh tne 

red 


learned and sympathised vfUh ^ 


Malimnil. and the aistrcsscd' He led the retire.^ 

and ohscure life of o darocsli, denied to himself the 
of royalty and earned hts living by copying verses ® , 
Quran.' By character and temperament, he was unfitte ^ 
rule the kingdom of Delhi at a time when internal factiof* 


and Hindu revolts conspired to weaken the monarchy. 


itid 

the Mongols hammered upon the gates of India. But 
tunately Nasir-ud-din had a very able and strong-willed miwsier 
in Balban who guided the domestic as well as the foreign 
policy of the slate throughout his master's reign. , 

He was a Turk of the tribe of llbari, from which Iltutmi* 
himself was deecerrded. and his father was a Kh.n of 10.000 
families. Balban who was destined for greater 
BaUions farlj" Jjonours than the mere headship of a Khanat* 
career. _ i i i 

was in his youth captured by the Mongob* 

who conveyed him to Baghdad, where he was purchased by 
Khwaja Jamal-ud-din of Basra. The Khwaja who discerned 
in him the attributes of greatness treated him kindly and took 
him to Delhi, where he was purchased by Shams-ud-din fkut- 

* Several anecdotes are related of Naeir-nd-din Mahmud. It 
poid, the ouUan e wife used to mok food for him, and one day, wbeo 
she asked her h^ban.l to allow a maid-aervant to assist her he refused 
her request on the ground that he was only a trustee for the state. 
?u'% ,‘^*9Sgeiation. Hut there ia no doubt that 

^ety” * Simple life and spent his days in the practice 
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After much 


Doab to chastise the refractory Hindu Rajas. ^ ^ . 

ing, the fortress of Talsandah, situated within the limits 
Kanauji was conquered. The Rana of Malahi, the 
between Kalinjar and Kara, was subdued after 
ing, and vast booty fell into the hands of the Muslims. 
and Ranlhambhor were ravaged next, and victory reste ^ 
the arms of Islam ; but Malik Baha-ud-din Ibak was j, 

fore the walls of the fort on the llth Zil-hijjah, 646 
(April 7, 1248 A.D.). The rebellions of the Muslim 
were suppressed and Ix-ud-din, who rebelled at Nagor m 
A.H. (1251 A.D.), was captured by Sher Khan at Uchha w i ^ 
was surrendered without even a show of resistance. This 
followed by expeditions to Gwalior, Chanderi, Malwa 
Narwar,^ which were all subdued, and immense booty 
seized. A Hindu Raja. Chahat Deva, who met the roya '*^* 
at the head of a large army, was defeated ; and the victorious 
troops returned to Delhi in RabUul-Awwal, 650 A.H. (M®^' 
1252 A.D.). 

Six months later, the Sultan marched towards Uchha ati 
Multan, and was joined by several leading noblemen, h "'®* 
during this expedition that Imad-ud-din Rihan, who was jealous 
of Balban's influence, excited the Maliks and poisoned the 
of the Sultan against him. Tlie machinations of his enemie® at 
last succeeded, and the great general and minister who had 
served the state with signal devotion was banished from the 
court in Muharram, 651 A.H. (March, 1253 A.D.). He was 
ordered to go back to his estates in the Siwalik hills and Hansi, 
and Imad-ud-din was installed as Kakil-i dor* at the capital. 

> 

» Natrcar ta siluatvA 40 milea to the vreat of Bhopal Acront- 
ing to Tod it was founded br the Kachwaha Iloyiijii. tjTfll.i. 

whose atorr is related in the Uah!tbhltrntn, ruled at Karwar Hi* 
doacondauta continued to hold the country agauist the Muslims 
till it was finally taken by tho Mahrottas. 

Jarrclt, Ain-i*Akhart. II, p. CO 

Olialiar Weva was king ol Narwar. Thoiuaa The nironicli*s. v- 6'* 

He >9 calleil Chahnr Ajari m tho TVrfcanM-AWiW. * 

s- w?“'’ !“ '^ord. tliouRh Borne texts 

JnXildar. The P/*"c.pal duty of tha Vakll-i-dar was t.. hold tie* 
kejrs of the (rate ot the king's palace. Barani speaks of CJazi 
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BALBAN AND HIS SUCCESSORS 

With the lemoval of Balban a fresh distribution of offices 
followed and all those who had held office under him were 
either transferred or dismissed to make room or t e vi e cr 
of the upstart. Muhammad Junaidi was appointed wazir. and 
lmad-ud-d!n wielded considerable influence m the manasemen 
of affairs. MlnhSi-us.Slraj was deprived of his Qaziship. an 
that is probably why he is so bitter in his denunciation of ^c 
new ministerial regime. Imad-ud-dm was a renega e m u. 
and his tutelage galled the pride of the Maliks and nobles o 
the court, who were all " Turira of pure lineage and Tajziks ot 
noble birth," and looked upon it a disgrace to serve under 
him. The administration became lax ; disorder an intrigu 
became rife throughout the kingdom, and hoc iganism was 
countenanced even in the streets of the capital to sue ati 
extent that the learned author of the Tcbqal-i-Nami could not 
go for six months to say his prayers in the great mosque. 
Grave dissatisfaction prevailed in the provinces, and f torn all 
sides request, poured in upon the Sultan to disin.s. Imad-ud- 
din. The Maliks of Kara-Manikpur, Oudh. Tithut, Bad5on, 
Tabarhindah, Samiinoh, Sunnam. Kuhram. and the whole ot 
the Siwalik country entreated the exiled minister to tesurne e 
charge of affairs. These hostile officers, reinforced by Ulugh 
Khan and Prince Jalal.ud^lin Mssud Shah, marched at the 
head of their troops toward, the capital. This demonstration 
of military force alarmed Rihan. and he induced t e u tan to 
Pfocced against the rebels. The two armies met in the vicinity 
of Tabarhindah. When both the advance BU«rdi encountwed 
each other, disorder prevailed in the Sultan s arrny. an it 
retreated towards Hansi without striking a blow. compro 
mi.c wn. ofterwaid. effected by the leading Amir, on both 
side., and the Sultan wa. peieuaded to order the d..mi..al ol 
Rihan. He wa. ordered to the fief of BadJon and Balb.n 
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letutned to the capital m triumph on the Zil-hijiah, 652 A 
(February I, 1254 A.D.). All hearts rejoiced at his retur . 
and through the favour of God. ‘* the gate of the 
opened and rain feH upon the ground, and all people oo^e 
upon his auspicious arrival as an omen of good to mor a s. 

The administration again resumed its old energy and v^o 
and Balban put down with a strong hand the rebellious 

in the Doab. When Qutlugh Khan \vho ha 
rebEs"*'*” married the ^vidowed mother of the Sultan an 
to whom the fief of Oudh had been assign 
revolted in 1255 A.D., Balban marched against him ° j 
liged him to withdraw. He was assisted by all the 
Maliks and Hindus, and was joined by Iz-ud-din Balban Kas 
Khan, governor of Sindh, who, also, following the evil exa^P ® 
of Qutlugh Khan, revolted. The two Maliks effected a 
tion of their armies near Samana, and in pursuance ot 
conspiracy into which they had entered with some of ^ * 
Amirs at the capital to oust Ulugh Khan from power, they 
matched towards the capital, but were unable to put 
execution their nefarious project. Malik Balban returned hy 
way of the Siwalik territory to Uchha. with his retinue r®' 
duced to two or three hundred men ; but Qutlugh Khan 
never heard of again. Towards the close of the year 
A.D. the Mongols again invaded Sindh under their leaded 
Nuyin Sari,^ but when the royal forces marched against them- 
they retreated. 

The last expedition of note undertaken by the minister wa» 
agftiml the hilly country of Mewat in the year 1259 A.D- 
■ri,« l.,i ... plunJncd the property oi 

pcA'rtion -6e Muslims, destroyed vrUopes end harassed 

the peasnrrtry in the districts of Horiona. 
Siwalile, and Biyana, Three years previously, they hsd com- 
niiltcd slmilsr sets of btisandape and had been chastised by 

r.rvii'Jrrt..”,!™',.,'? P-" '■'■'r." l.ril tl.r I, lie.. I .»■< 

ItSTrrtr* TslMjrt-i-.Vawn. I. p.7||. 
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Ulush Khan. They renewed their depredations under their 
leader Malha, a Hindu, who gathered round him all the ro - 
ing blades of the surrounding country. Ulug an ma 
against them, and through the zeal and intrepi ity o 
Amirs and Maliks he captured them and promiscuously put 

to the sword nearly 12,000 persons. Nearly 250 of their leader 
••fell into the chains of bondage." and 
seized immense booty. Within a short perio o ®y 
warrior-minister cleared the whole country of t ese pest^ cap 
lured 142 horses, and brought sixty bags of Colton, each con- 
taining 35,000 tanhaa, to the royal treasury. About this time 
an envoy arrived from Halaku, the grandson of C ing iz 
A magnificent reception was accorded to him. an t e P’°“ 
and benevolent Sultan was also brought out of his seclusion to 
preside over the court, held in honour of the distinguished 
guest. , , . j 

For full two decades Balban ezercised regal authority and 
preserved the state from many a danger. It was a time o 
turmoil and anxiety, and only a "“p “ke 
I! a 1 li a n • . Balban could put down with an iron hand the 
adiisvem™.. The fron- 

tier posts were strongly garrisoned, a large and efficient y 
was constructed, and the Mongols were successfully repell- 
ed. The rebellions of the refractory Hindus of the Doab were 
effectively suppressed, and sedition was thoroughly smmped 
out. The disaffected Amirs and Maliks, whose jealousies and 
mutual dissensions created disorder in the stale, wem e ec 
lively curbed. But for Bnibans vigour and cnerp. the king- 
dom of Delhi would have hardly survived the shocks of internal 
revolts and external invasions. , 

Alter Nasir-ud-din. death in 1266 A.D.. the mantle o 
sovereignty devolved upon Balkan who was eminen ly fit lor 
discharging the duties of the Hngly office^ 
Psll,s,i l.e- -phe incompetence of the sons o 

and the overweening P' ^f/JTd 
tlivea bad dlminisbed ihe prestice of the 

23 
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Balban s first task was to leassert the authority o t 
to reorganise the administration and to take effective^^ 
to prevent the recurring Mongol raids. Baram writes . 
of the governing power, which is the basis of all goo 
ment, and the source of the glory and splendour o » 
had departed from the hearts of all men, and the co 


had fallen into a wretched condition. By means 


of drastic 


punishments and relentless measures the new Sultan. o 
an adept in the art of government, suppressed the elemen 
disorder and taught people obedience and submissiveness- 
The first need of Balban was a large and efficient 
The cavalry and infantry, both old and new, were place ^ 
Maliks of experience, who had given 
their courage and loyalty in many 
With the help of this army, he ^ 

order in the lands of the Doab and the environs of Delhi. 
turbulence of the Mewatis had become a serious menace 
the throne of Delhi. They carried their predatory raid* to 
vicinity of the capital, and at night ** they used to come pr®^ 
ling into the city, giving all kinds of trouble, depriving 
people of their rest,” They assaulted the hhishiis (wa^*^* 


carriers) and the girls who fetched water, and stripped them 


of 


their clothes. So great was their audacity that the westei^ 
gate of the metropolis had to be closed at the time of aftemo®" 
prayer, and even the garb of a mendicant was no protection 
against their highhandedness. The Sultan cleared the jungk* 
and inflicted a crushing defeat upon them. To provide for th« 
security of the capital, he built outposts which were strongl/ 
garrisoned by Afghans, to whom grants of land were made f®*’ 
maintenance. The noblemen and officers, who were left in 
charge of the country, thoroughly subjugated it and put to the 
sword thousands of these miscreants. In the heart of the Doab 
the greatest insecurity prevailed ; and Kampil. Patiali. «nd 
Bhojpur were the strongholds of robbers, who infested the 
toads and rendered impossible the transport of merchandise 
from one place to another. The Sultan proceeded in pe«®n 
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to quell these disorders and posted stione Afghan garrisons to 
put do^vn brigandage and lawlessness. The den o t e ro 
hers was thus converted into a guard-house, and N uw mans 
and guardians of the way took the place of highway ro 
so that sixty years afterwards Barani was able to record with 
satisfaction that the roads had been freed from ro era an 
the lives of the wayfarers rendered secure. 

While the Sultan was busy in aatabliahing ordar in tha 
Doab, a distutbance brobe out in the country now in u e 
in the Rohilkhand district, and the chicta ot Badaon and 
Amroha found it impossihle to maintain order. xaspera e 
hy this outhreak of lawlessness, the implacable Sultan proceed- 
ed towards Katchar with the main body of his army, and m 
his usual telenUcss manner save orde'rs lor the destruction of 
the rebels. Terrible carnage followed and ' the blood of the 
rioters ran in streams ; heaps of the slain were to e seen iiear 
every village and iungle, and the stench of the dead reache 
as far as the Canges." The whole district was ravaged, 
and the royal army setred a vast amount o ooty. 
cutters were sent into the jungles to cut roa s. an 
making proved mote efficacious in establishing or er an 
tive expeditions. , , , 

Having suppressed the outlaws, the Sultatl led ejpe 
tion into the mountains of Jud and chastise * ’ , 

Two year, later he proceeded against the fo t 
Sapprrssioa which had been destroyed by the Mo"*!" ' 
The whole country was laid waste and o.d« 

was restored. This brief campaign once .gam 

revealed to the sZn the unhmes, of oH Sbamsi vatemns. 

who had enjoyed horsemen of .he 

forty years. It appeared that abou 
army of Shams-ud-din held vdlages m 

salary. Many of the grantees were their grants 

had died an! their sons had taken possession ol^.heu gr 

and caused their names to be nf "service lands called 

-4rTz (muster-master). These holders of serv.ee 
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themselves proprietors nnd professed to have received the 
irr free gift from Sultan Shams-ud-din. Some of them perfornie 
their military duties in a leisurely manner, others stayed at 
making excuse, and bribed the Deputy Muster-master and 
officials to condone their neglect of duly. The Sultan at once 
issued, like Edward I’s tpio watranto, an order for holding *^ 
enquiry into the condition of these service tenures, and a ' 
of all grantees was prepared. The king divided oil such mea 
into three classes: — (I) old men whose lands were resume 
but to whom a pension of 30 or 40 tankas was granted : (2) yoooS 
men who were fit for active service were allowed to retain the' 
lands, but the surplus revenue was to be collected by 
officials ; (3) the third class consisted of widows and orpha^^ 
who were deprived of their lands, but for whom a suitable 
vision was made. Like Solon’s legislation in ancient Athen^ 
Balkan s order was passed against his own class, and it can*® 
a feeling of dismay among the members of the military 
which had held so far a monopoly of all favour and privilege i" 
the state. Some of these old Khans approached Fakhr-ud'^**’’ 
the Kotwal of Delhi, who was supposed to have influence vrith 
the Sultan, and requested him to intercede in their behalf. 1^* 
Kotwal burst into hysterics and eloquently pleaded the cause d. 
these aged veterans so that the Sultan was moved with com-' 
passion to cancel the resumption of their estates. Though the 
original order was revoked, the Khans lost much of their formed 
power and lamely submitted to Balban’s dictation. The Sulw" 
did not spare even his own cousin Sher Khan who was governor 
of the districts of Sunnam. Lahore, and Dipalpur He ha^I 
bTOUeht under hi. sw.y .uch lurbulem tribe, rr, the Jat., 
Khokb.,. the Bhatti., the Mir... end the M.ndhar., » When 
he beheld the hostile .ttitude of the Sultan toward, the oU 
Sham., baron., he became anxioru, for hi. orvn safety and kept 
ay from the court. Barani write, that the Sultan dLegardeJ 
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tEe aaims o! kmsWp and hi= pa>l ae,vi«» and caused h^tc 
be poisoned.* In such a ruthless manner Balban consohdsUed 
his power and silenced or subdued by means of dra 
lie punishments all who stood or were likely to Stan 

''“'’it was Impossible to hold down a large 
Hindustan by sheer military force, and. therefom. Balban or- 
ganised the internal administration on a most 
A » ‘ ' e a c efficient basis. It was half civil, half mdila^- 
E»ve, ament. „( „11 authority. 

and enforced his commands and decrees with the peatest 
rigour. Even hi, own sons who ‘;'7‘ 'k’ 

were not allowed much initiative, e** “ 1 orders 

Sultan all complicated matters on which he passed fin • 

which were to be strictly and ^irupulously enforced. In 
ministering justice he never showed pa.tiah^ ' ooTa^e 

hi, own kith and kin, and when any of his relations or 
committed an act of injustice, he never failed to grant redress 
to the aggrieved party. So great was the of the 

Sultana inexorable justice that no one dared ^ 

servant, and slaves. When Malik Barbak one of the courtiers 
who held a jagir of 4.000 horse and the fief of Badaon, 
one of his servants to be scourged to death, his rvidow comp am- 
ed to the Sultan. He ordered the Malik to be flogged a™d.r y m 
the presence of the complainant, and public yexecu e ' . 

who had failed to report his misconduct. On another o 
a nobleman escaped the penalty of death by compounding svith 
the widow of the person, whose death he had caused, by paying 

’ Rflnani Tftrith-ieFirus BitjUoth. Ind., p. 60- 

Klllol, III, 11.1119. Baraoi ““e" 

him to be poisoned, and hets a more » . bunt'd at 

for this reign. Firi'sht. ..r. «;** nrieii. is 

Bh&tnir. Barani ears ho sras wantmK m re p 
incorrect in writing nephew for cousin. 

Firlahta, Tjucknow text. p. tB 
Briggs, 1, p. SES. 

BUioMII, p. 109. 
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a sum 
is an 


>. of 20.000 tanVas. A wcU-eslaWisfica system of espionage 
inevitable corollayy of despatiam, and Balban with a 
make the administration of justice more efficient appojn 
spies in his fiefs, whose duty was to report all acts of injnsl 
To make these reports accurate and honest, he greatly lestric 
the field of individual observation, and when the report 
made, he showed no indulgence on the score of rank or 
Even Bughra Khan’s movements were watched by the spies* a 
it is said that the Sultan took great pains to keep himself in 
of bis activities. These spies no doubt checked crime an 
protected innocent persons against the high-handedness of t o® 
in power, hut their presence must have led to the demoralisation' 
of the community to a large extent and the suppression of even 
the moat legitimate and harmless amenities of social life. 

But the one all-absorbing pre-occupation of the Sultan 
the fear of the recurring Mongol invasions. Although he P®*‘ 
sessed a large and disciplined army, he 
Tha MongoU. left Delhi, and devoted himself with all h'® 
might and main to safeguard his dominio"® 
against the raids of these nomad hordes. They had establisheo 
their power in Ghaxni and Transoxiana. and Halaku, the grand- 
son of Chingiz Khan, had brutally murdered the Khalifa Al' 
Mustasim and captured Baghdad. They had seized Lahore and 
every year harried the lands of Sindh and the Punjab. Th* 
Sultan never moved from the capital, and kept a vigilant watch 
upon the vulnerable parts of the empire. The provinces of 
Multan and Samana, which were most exposed to attack, being 
near to the northern frontier, were entrusted to his own sons. 
Muhammad and Bughra Khan, who maintamed large and well- 
trained armies to fight against the \bw. comAavJt 

fear had a profound effect upon the foreign policy of Balban. 
He never attempted the conquest of any distant country ; h'® 
whole attention was concentrated upon measures to guard him- 
self and his kingdom against the Mongols. Even the adminis- 
trative organisation was carried out with a view to strengthen 
the government to cope with these calamitous raids. From 
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Amir Khustnu's descrlptloir' ot these nomaa "avases, " 

somewhat tinged by the poet s own feelings, or e a on 
occasion fallen into their hands, we can forrn some r ea o ^ 
horrors which their recurring raids implic . j - 
There were more than a thousand Tartar infidels anti warrior 
of other tribes, riding on camels, great commanders bal»a. 
all with steel-like bodies clothed in cotton ; with faces like hte, 
with caps of sheepskin, with heads shorn. Their eyes were 
narrow and piercing that they might have bore a o e 
brazen vessel. . . Their faces were set on their bodies a 

if they had no neck. Their cheeks resembled soft leathern 
bottles, lull of wrinkles and knots. Their noses extended Irom 
cheek to cheek, and their mouths from cheek-bone to cheek- 
bone. . . Their moustaches were ot extravagant le^th. 

They had but scanty beards about their chins. • • * '’'5’ 

looked like so many white demons, and the peop e e rom 
them everywhere in affright." Hardy and heartless 
such as these, coming from the cooler regions beyorid the 
Hindukush, could not be trilled with, and Balkan was led by 
the instinct of sheer self-preservation to ignore all other thin^ 
and keep his army ever on the war-path to lepe t eir o 

repeated incursions. » > v n K 

Balkan had succeeded in establishing order in the Lioao 
and the environs of Delhi by a policy of blood and iron, but 
in the outlying provinces ot the empire the 


Txigltrirs lie- 
ticllion.l2T9 A.D. 


n me ounymu pivv...v— - - 

allegiance to the throne of Delhi was of a 
doubtful character. Ever since the days of 

1 AbiJ Ilsssn. lieltr. ka.wa by his a.™ * 

br far the Bfcateet Muslim port la ^ (1334.23 A.D ). 

A.tl. (l263 A.D.).auil died at Delhi . 

yetabor he became a , __ .ttendanl on bis son 1 rince 

entered the serrice of Uallwa »• of the learned. Oraduallr 

Mahammad. who was fond to the position of the port 

ho rose into prominence of his faTOiinle saint >>*»»“* 

laureate, lie died of Rnef at the ox n i,rjef notice* of which 

«d-din AuHa. lie ha* 

•re (firen in Elliot, 111, PP- ‘ l•ninf III AppeaJl*, 

Farlurther sceoua. vl the.. ..vasa. - 
PP. B28-29. 
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MuKammad bin Bakhtiyar Khilji, the control of De > o ^ 
Bengal bad been lax, and tbe provincial governors 
always tried to shake off the yoke of the imperial gove 
menl. The long distance, the utter absence of the means 
communication, the malarious climate— all combined to 
the difficulties of the rulers of Hindustan in maintaining « 
hold over that intractable province. Htutmish was a capa 
and powerful despot. To exercise complete dominion o 
Bengal, he had placed his son in charge of the province , 
after his death the elements of disorder gathered strength an^ 
began to assert themselves. Under bis successors the 
government lost much of its prestige owing to the character ^ 
the imbecile monarchs. who were mere puppets in the hands o 
the army and the Turkish nobility. They had done nothing ^ 
establish on a secure basis the power of the slave dynasty, 
Balkan clearly saw the absence of that feeling of loyalty lowar< 
his dynasty, which hereditary princes of noble birth alway* 

■ command in the East. Bengal was a troublesome province* 
and Barani thus comments upon the character of its inhabltanie • 
"•The people of this country had for many long years evince^ 
a disposition to revolt, and the disaffected end evil disposC<l 
among them generally succeeded in alienating the loyalty 
the governors.” 

Tughril Khan, the governor of Bengal, t who had been 
appointed by Balban. was led astray by his evil counsellor*- 
They told him that the Sultan was old and his two sons were 
occupied in dealing with the Mongol attacks, and the leaderles* 
nobles possessed neither men nor munitions to march to Lakh- 
nauti to frustrate his attempt at independence. Tughril readily 
listened to this false and mischievous advicn.. and. ” aU/iWcd 
the egg of ambition to be hatched in his head.” He attacked 


and 

rd$ 


Tughra was origjnaUy a Turkish slave who had been pur- 
chased by Balban. Being a brave and warlike man. ho subdued the 
Rajas o! the neighbouriog countries and compelled them to par 
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oil « l.itr booly fon.I.linc o( v«!u«Mr c<>o<l* 
.nd fl.ph.W., .nd U,,l 1 . .U to. l.i.o..lf. -nd. »ct ot 
tv v/ft. connnom«(.d by « foimwl d.cU.n'ioo o tn ^ 

wbrn h. ...umrd ibr .oy.l l.llr ol 5 .ill«n Mi.Eb.. ii>l d,n. . 1 .^ 
coin., nnd c.u.cd tlic KblitbS (o be .end in bi. own nnmo I he 
po..c»lon of »..l wc.Ilb rnnblrd Imn .0 below U.pr pdl* 
upon hi. ..wci.lr. A. avnm wntc. money clo.ed the eye. 
of Ihc clr.,..lphled. nnd need ot pold Icpl the .no, e pol.nc in 
.rliiemcnl, Ditoffection become .0 ininpont t lot I e .0 1 
o. well .. Ihc clliccn. cced to (eo. the .ove.cpn power, onU 
Kavr thtir ndHtaton to ihr ifbcll»o«* co'crnor. 

Uc &iltan wna mud. pnuxth^-d hy ibr new. ef ih.. 
ond to. doy. toRclhc, he poid no ollenl.on to the bu.ine.. of 
.tote. He .ent on otmy unde. Abtopin. hette, 

Khon. on old dove, who hod to. mony yen,, held the hel ot 
C 3 udh. He c,o..ed the So, if. ond mo.ched towo.d. Uhhnout 
ot the he.d ol o lo.pe lo.ce ; but. when he '“'•''‘I , 

tenitory, he wo. oppoied ond deteoted y UR ” * 
drnvm to hi* banner hy tnenn. of hw hbeia it> n 
heicnt, from the count,,- di.t.ict. Tl.e „oop, o Delh h d 
ond mony ot them dc.cted thei, colon,. 
enemy. When Bolbon .eccived .ntell.pence of th,. dim. . 

hnew no bound.. He o.dced Ami. Khon to be h ^ 
ove, the note ol Oudh. po.,ibly ,0 p.event to, u,e .n the futu.e 
ne uniu.t execution ot the Khon p.^uced . , 

nation nmong the wine men of the > . 
atrocious decree the doom of the Baibnni regime. . , , . 

Anothe. expedition met with . lihe ote Embf dene., by 
hi, ,ucce.,. Tuph.il mo,ehed out of Ukhnout,. fell upon 

, Stewart in lii. ' tli.to.r ot "onjoU' "o’r.ons^ were'^imiptoyr'l 'O 
rmperor was conflnod tn t>cd an kmR'lom ognin't tbe* 

Oetendinx the oo.tl.e.n '•”“1''.""" ..YonVilil- «rnort,.nltX I" “‘k' 
Monxot. Tugl...l initxei, tl.» • |i„i the eniperm 

hSmaplIinflfpemlont. He uprcart tin- 

Btewart, p. 01. 

mint, in, p. no. 

24 
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nrmy ol Delhi nnd completely defeated it. The nev^s ° ^ 
defeat overwhelmed the Sultan with shame and 
swore vengeance upon the rebels. Having entruste ^ ® ® 
of Delhi to Malik Fnkhr-ud-din. he proceeded towards bam 
and Sunnatn, nnd naked Bughtn Khan to accompany 
Bengal. Prince Muhammad was asked to take care o 
province in his charge, and to keep a vigilant eye upon 
Mongols. At the head of a large army, the Sultan 
Lakhnauti in spite of the rains. He ordered a geriera « ^ 

Oudh, and enrolled about two lakhs of men in his army 
large flotilla of boats was constructed, and the roya 
crossed the Sarju, but their passage in the marshy land o 
gal was delayed by the rains. The royal army wended its W 
through mud and water to the capital of Bengal only to nn 
the rebel, deeming himself unable to withstand the Sultan, 
fled towards the wilds of Jajnagar, taking with him **'®f®**^*j 
elephants and a picked body of fighting men. The elh® ® 
Lakhnauti had followed him thither, fearing the vengee**®* 
of the Sultan. He was pursued by the royal troops, and t ® 
Sultan publicly declared that he would never abandon the 
suit, cost him what time and trouble it might. He gave 
soldiers some idea of his mighty resolve, when he told them 
that they were playing for half the kingdom of Delhi, and. *' 
Tughril took to the water, he would pursue him and woulJ 
never return to Delhi, or even mention It, until the blood of the 
rebel ai\d his followers had beer> poured out. Many of then' 
despaired of ever returning to their homes, and made their 


testamentary bequests. A large party of horsemen was sent 
in search of Tughril, but no trace of him was to be found- 
Luckily, one day. the chief of Kol and his brother Mal'k 
Muqaddar accidentally encountered a party of corn dealers who 
knew the whereabouts of Tughril. They were immediately 
seized, and two of them were beheaded on the spot. This 
dramatic incident terrified the rest into divulging the informs' 
tion which their captors wanted, and forthwith the party 
proceeded in the direction pointed out by them. The camp 
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of Tuduil «a, discovered, end Ae royaf horsemen rudely 
interrupled the joyous life led by hinr and h« nren m these 
hucolic surtoundings. away from the busy ® ° ,.cure 

Barani describes the seene in these word, : All seemd secure 

and free frorn apprehension : some were w^h.ng then c o.hes, 
others were drinhing wine and singing. e e ep nU 

browsing on the br.nehes of the trees, and the horses and cattle 

were grazing-everywhere a feeling of 

To avoid further delay, a small detachment of 30 0 '^“^ 
men rushed into his eamp. Tughril-. army fled 't-; ^ 

panie-striehen, and he -“ttd'C He -sTursued 

tried to gallop to a stream which ran hard > . 
by the royalists, and an arrow which pierced him ^ 
at once brought him down. His head was severed from he 
body, which was flung into the river, and Hs womem child ^ 
and dependants were all captured by the 

was pleased to hear of the success of thw ‘ .’“'I 

ably rewarded the men who had ns ' e„e 

Hi 8 prestige rose enormously high. 

ol him. as it had never stood before. , . , , ^ of 

Balban returned to Lakhnauti and took m 1'“"'* 

retribution. All along the long bazar m Lakhnaut , P 

erected on both sides, and the religions 

Tughril were hanged mercilewly. ven e ' 

who was held in esteem by the " ' punishments 

was executed with his followers. j 

went on lor two or three days, and it is said that the^«an 

Mu/lis obtained their pardon with great ; y, 

infLed by old men, who related to him the 

dreadful past, that such punishments had never hel»c been 

inflicted in Hindustan by any king the 

work of slaughter was over. Balban n^ade 

restoration of order in the country. He en r peace 

to Bughra Khan whom he asked to recover and hold 


> Elliot, 111, p. Il8. 
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the Test of Bengal and to eschew convivial P**/***^*' •yiic 

asked the Prince with a stern look : 


• Didst thou see?" 

Prince did not understand what his august sire meant to c 
by this enigmatical question. The Sultan again sat . 
thou see? " The perplexed Prince returned no answer^^^^^ 

bent 


the Sultan repeated the question for the third time an 
” You saw my punishments in the bazar. The , 

down his head in profound submission, and the pitiless 
addressed him in these words: “ If ever designing eu 
minded persons should incite you to waver in your allegiance 
Delhi and to throw off its authority, then remember the vengC 
which you have seen exacted in the bazar. Understan ^ 
and forget not that if the governors of Hind or Sind 
Malwa or Gujarat, of Lakhnauti or Sonargaon, shall draw 
swotd and become rebels to the throne of Delhi, then su 


punishment as has fallen upon Tughril and his dependants 


will 


pu(tia44inciiL aa naa lauen upon lugnrit ^ , 

fall upon them, their wives, their children, and all their ® 
beients.’* He called Bughra Khan again for a second rnter^*^ 
and gave him valuable advice about political affairs. Dn * 
day of his departure, he embraced him affectionately and ba 
him farewell. On his return to Delhi he ordered gibbets to li® 
erected again^ for the execution of those residents of Delhi an 
its environs who had assisted in the late rebellion. It was with 
great difficulty that the Qazi of the army was able to persuade 
the Sultan to desist from such a frightful proceeding. 


* Barani says, the Sultan on his return to Delhi ordered gibbets to b® 
erected on the road tromBadSon to Tilpat (Pilibhit)in order to punish 
^080 peopl e! Delhi and the neighbouring diatricts rrho had joined 

PI Barani's text It was oulsidetho 

Bad^on gate that gibbets were erected to hang the oulnrits Nizam* 
ud-din Ahmad clearly states that the Sultan then orde«d ^bbeta to 
ho in the mar^t place ol Delhi to hang those who had gone 

from Delhi and joined Tughril Pi„ahta support! this stltement 
Tabqat-i-Akbari, Bibliotb lnd„ pp. 06-97. 

Briggs, I, p. 265. 
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The .hemon mt 

Be^esBc be.ave.e. invaBeB .He Puniah 

Dea.hoIPrmco |285 A.D.. h'S son, Prince Mu am 
Muhameiad. of Multan, marche^ 

towards Lahore and Dipalput to repel his 

defeated and killed in the encounter hat 

sacrifice won him the posthumous title of the W 

Amir Khusrau, the poet, was also made P--' j 
was afterwards liberated. Batanl, who P'" ^ ; 

pays a .Wing Uibu.e to his ^ the 

••The Court of the young pnnee ,;me. 

most learned, excellent, and CP am Dfu>«n-f. 

HU attendants used to read to him t e o ' j 

Scnoi, Diwcn-l-Khckcn,. and the Kliomsa of 
Learned men discussed the merits of 
presence. Amir Khusrau and „ Multan. 

hU couit. and attended upon h t i j The nrince 

receiving from him allowances p„„s, and 

fully appreciated the excellencie enter- 

delighted to honour them above all his secant . 
tamments they never heard ':"L' diri 

ro^t:hrod:2rfol"no; « become .. 0 x 1 ^ .^ 

senseless." The death of such a son 

and the Sultan s grief kneiY no bounds. traeic blow 

during the day. to all appearance, unaffected y P 

that he had sustained, but. m the mg t. e cn _ 

anguish, tore his garments and threw ust “P°" Bengal 

health rapidly declined, and calling Bughra khan , 

he offered him the crown of Delhi. But Bughra 
prince ; he did not heed the words of his father and quietly 

‘ Klliol writes Sitnar EHiol. Hh P- 
Pirishto rails him Timur Khan. R-.^onl I. P. 

Badaoni calls him Itiniar. KatiVinff. III. P- 5^^- 

For Amir Khusmu’a rxper.euers n, a capt.re are 
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for Laklinauti on the pretext of a hunting excursion. 
he shrank from the burdens and responsibilities of *”^se 
office, and preferred to spend his days in undisturbe 
in a remote province, where the difficulties of , 

infinitely less than at Delhi. Then Kai Khusrau, son o 
Prince Martyr, was thought of. and the Sultan commends ^ 
to the principal officers of the slate. The octogenarian , 

king, the hero of a hundred battles, who had walked un auf* ^ 
over the rough and the smooth places in hts life, was so 
trate with grief that, shortly afterwards, he expired m 
A.D., leaving a will in which he irominated his grandson 
Khusrau as his successor. Authority forgets a dying kmg. ® ^ 
no sooner were his eyes closed in death than the noble* 
officers opposed KU last testamend and elevated KaiqubaO 
the throne, an unhappy choice, which ultimately led to the ® 
of the Slave dynasty. 

Balban’s career, full of strenuous activity extending 
a period of forty years, is unique in the annals of medias 

India. The latter half of the thirteenth cenlUty 
Persoiulily of was a period of unprecedented stress an 
Balbsn. storm, but Balban successfully managed t ® 

situation by a policy of " blood and iron. 
When he ascended the throne, his long experience as minist*^ 
enabled him to grasp the prime need of the time — ^the exaltation 
of the kingly office in the public eye and the restoration of order- 
He accomplished the first by maintaining a splendid court, 
where he presented himself on public occasions, decked in th* 
magnificent trappings of royally. He always behaved like * 
well-bred oriental monarch ; his sense of kingly dignity w** 


J SoTQe of t\je TMrVwh Amirs -were hostile to the Martyr Print?, 
says BadSont. but Barsni is not quite explicit, (naokinff, Al-BadHon'* 
1, p. 220.) Tiriahta says, the change et successiofl was due to Jjnhk 
Fokhr-ud-din. Kotwal, who bad always opposed the Prinoo’s father. 
(Briggs. 1, p. 270.) 

.. . Amirs prptiaWy thought that Kaiqui.ad would ho a mor? 
pliable instrument m Ibeir hands than Kai Khusrau. who had inherited 
some ol h^is distinguished father'a virtues and qualities. For an 
account of hts father, see Elliot, III, p. UO. 
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a restless activity to maintain order and guard liis doniin 
against the Mongol attacks. Still, he found time to 
the humanities of culture, and invited learned men to i 
and extended his generous patronage to them- A great wa 
ruler and statesman, who saved the infant Muslim state 
extinction at a critical time. Balban will ever remain a 
figure in mediseval Indian history. He was the precur 
Alaudd'in ; but for the security and stability which he 
to the struggling power of the Muslims in India, it 
been impossible for Alauddin to withstand success u 
Mongol attacks and to achieve conquests m distant 
have won for him an honoured place in the Walhalla of 


history. 

Balban’s- death left a void that could not be filled. * 
was none among Ws survivors, who could wield the scept^® 
which he had swayed for 20 years with su 
ability and success. The personal facW' 
counted for much in medieeval politics, a 
as soon as the master-hand of Balban was removed by dee 
the affairs of the state fell into confusion, and the old confidei^^* 
in the justice and strength of the administration was compl*^®^ 


shaken. . 

Kaiqubad who was only seventeen years of age was elevated 
to the throne through the intrigues of Fakhr-ud-din, the Kotwd 
of Delhi. From his childhood, he had been brought up with sudi 
care that he was never allowed to have even a look at a f^'^ 
damsel, or taste a cup of wine. Day and night he was watched 
by his tutors who taught him the polite arts and manly exercises- 
and never permitted him to do an improper act or utter in' 
’mdecent word. '2>ucb a pnnee lound himself all of a sudden i" 


possession of a mighty kingdom, whose vast wealth could afford 
everything that was needed for enjoyment. He cast to th® 
winds all lessons of wisdom and self-restraint, which his instruc- 
tors had sedulously impressed upon his ductile mind, and 
once changed his enforced purhanism for a life of debauch and 
dissipation Balban’s work was undone ; the example of ‘he 



Kaiqabatd in Darbar. 
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favourite’s influence extended to the royal 
wife was known as the ** honorary mother of t e 
the directress of his female apartments.” ^^narchy* 

chiefs of the capital rcRretted this dcRradation of t e mO 
and Malik Fakhr-ud-din. the old Kotwal, remonstrate 
son-in-law that events were taking a course which was 
with the greatest mischief and danger to the stole. , , of 
Nizam-ud-din. however, did not heed the 
prudence and planned a fresh move on the political c css 
He tried to get rid of the Khiljis who had acquired con^ 
power and influence in the state, and whom he consi w® 
a great obstacle to his own usurpation of royal aut 
Barani writes that the Khtljis were hostile to the Turks* 
of their leaders had conquered Bengal in the twelfth 
and many of them had held important commands in 
different parts of Hindustan. They formed a parly of t ^ 
own and placed at their head Jalal-ud-din Firur Khilji. 
the office of Arix-i-mamalik (muster-master). Now the 
and the Turks were ranged in hostile camps and conlendea ^ 
supremacy in politics. When Bughra Khan came to knoW 
this state of affairs, he went to Delhi^ and warned his son o* ^ 
disastrous consequences which were sure to follow such * 

' BaA'Soiil gives a diffeteni account ot tbis meeting, lie says 
Bughra Kban . who had assumed indepeadeat authority, wrote 
to bis son wBrning him of tbe drsigas ot Nizam-ud-din, but Kaiciut’*^ 
did not becd bis advioa. Alter much correspondence it was decIdC" 
that Bugbra Kban should leave Lakhnauti and ICaiqubad should stsr^ 
from Delhi, aud that both should meet in Oudh. Raukittg, Al-Uadion’’ 
1. p. 222. 

Prom Amir Khusrau’s arrouat in the QtVatt-wa-^'udain it SPP®®^ 
that 8Qltaif.NA8ir-ud-d!d {Bughra Khan) started from Lakhnauti ^’^5 

the intentiou of conquering Delhi and destroying his son and Kaiquban 
hastened for battle, and that it was in Oudh that a peaceful 
standing was established. Ellio^ HI, pp. 630 - 31 , 

ref«™noe „„ ml.nti.”' 

push™ Kban came with a large anor 8“^ . 
Karqubad, heanog that his father bad advanced as far as Bihar marched 

to oppose him and encamped on the bank of the Ghagra, but a peaceful 

aettlemenb was arrived at Briggs, I, p. 277, 

, JbnBatiitSgivesadiirereiltaecounbofthitfintervlew. 
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,cckU« pmsuli of Thi. ''""Id'wo' 

impressed Kaiqubad, and for somclime e e a g 
but tbe wily minister again led him into evil ® , 

sive indulgence undermined bis constitution and he was struck 

™''’Th°e'aff.'’rs of the state fell into confusion and 
caused great anxiety to the lovers of peace an or er. 
mutual iealousles and quarrels of the nobles made 
for a common end impossible. The old Balbani officers w 
were still true to the salt of their master brought out ot the 
harem an infant son of Kaiquhad. whom they placed upon the 
throne. Just at this time. Jalal-ud-din Firuz who was /irisu- 
mamalifz had gone out to hold a review of . 

panied by his friends and relatives. The Turkish Amir, who 
were jealous of the Khiljis hatched a plot to get rid of the 
latter. Uke Sulla, the Roman dif 

clamation proscribing all the powerful Khilp Amir and Maliks 
and Jalal-ud-din's name headed the opprobrious list But the 
sons of Jalal.ud.din took the wind out of 
father's enemies. At the head of a detachment of 00 horse 
they proceeded to the royal palace, laid hands upon the into 
prince and carried him oft to their lather m 
Great excitement prevailed in the city. f.d dt 

gathered to rescue the young prince, but Malik F.khr-ud-din 
persuaded it to disperse. The power of Jalal-ud-din increased, 
and several Turkish Malik, and Amirs went 
side, thinking that resistance was 1";P“»“'“'' , . ^7“ 3 
later. Sultan Kaiqubad. a hopeless paralytic by • 

kicked to death' in his palace ot mirrors, his favourite abode 

It. ssrs. Bughra Kb.a wUh'ws imr^but 

and eidudo Kaiqubad, He went gd upon the mind of 

when the niKht was to 
Nsslr-ad-ain iB»gbr, Khan) 
war with him wee useless, for ne was 
Ibn BatutS, Paris ed., III. p. ITi. 

Elliot, III. P.B96. 
iM«i*-ud-din Kaiqubad 
Shahi on the I9tb Muharroni.esa A.n. 
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of pleasure, by a Khilji Malik, whose father he had p 

ly slain, and his corpse was thrown into the 

was the inglorious end of the Slave kings of^ j '* d fo** 

ud'din Firuz now obtained the support of frien s an 

and ascended the throne at Kilughari. But the ^,5 

Delhi were hostile to the Khiljis ; they extended no w 

to Firuz, and it took him sometime to reconcile t em 


usurpation. u- j » n a<^' 

The conquest of the multitudinous races of Hin us a 
complished vdth such marvellous ease by the 

an explanation. The Hindu politica 
Tbe causes o! had fallen from Us ancient ideal, and 
Muslim success. J^ad been undermined by mutual jeaio 
and dissensions. TTe whole country 
split up into numerous independent principalities, 
war with one another. There was no dearth of military * 
or fighting skill in the country, for the Rajputs were the 
soldiers, scarcely inferior In the qualities of courage, ® j 
and endurance to men of any other country. But they**^ 
unity and organisation ; pride and prejudice alike forbade o 
dience to a common leader, and in critical moments ^ 
concentrated action was essential to victory, they pursued the^^ 
individual plans, and thus neutralised the advantages 
possessed over their enemies. The Muslims came frotn tl*® 
cooler climates of the hilly countries beyond the Hindukush 9^^ 
could display greater energy and vigour in actual campa*S*'‘ 
They possessed better organisation, discipline and coherence* 
Islam is one great brotherhood, in which the high and tl'* 
low, the rich and the poor, are all alike^ and. no barrier* 


are set up dividing one group of individuals from another. ^ 
man who embraces Islam enters a brotherhood which make* 
no distinctions between man and man, and which confers equd 
privileges 'upon all— a source of considerable strength to the 
Muslim community, whose members, knit together by an in- 
dissoluble bond of fellowship and equality, stand shoulder to 
shoulder in the defence of their common interests. Th« 
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Muslims Invariably followed one leader and fully 
value of unity of command. The practice of 
dained by Islam, inspired its followers wtth the 
the missionary, which made them stand as one man lor the pro- 
pagation and defence of their faith. AsUne-Poolesays, the 

very bigotry of tbe.r creed was an instrument of self-preserv - 
tiont in mere sell-delenee they must hold together as God s 
elect in the face of the heathen, and they must wm over prose- 
lytes from the Hindus, whether by persuasion or >’5' • 

to swell their isolated minority." It was devotron to the far* 
which made them so erctraordlnarily virile, |^rs.stent and ag- 
gressive in their dealings with non-Muslims. The ope o ei 
a Ghazi led the commonest Muslim to brave rrs 'S an c 
fully mahe sacrifices. He was never disnrayed or terrified by 
the heavy odds arrayed against him, lot he was sustaineil y 
the belief that, if he died in the holy war. he would be 
to the paradise and obtain the honours of irrartyrdom. 1 h 
the Muslims fought for a cause, while the , 

better than class or clan interests to uphold. The 
inspiration which devotion to a cause a one can grve 
wanting in their case, and that is why drey showed less 
tenacity, vigour and capacity for heroic se ♦sacn ce. 
Hindus were divided into numerous castes an cr , 
sharply differing from one another. The elaborate ceremomaJ 
purity enjoined by the Brahmanical religion and the pecuJi 
character of each caste, based upon the most invidious dis* 
tinctions. broke up society into watertight cornpartmen . 
National interests were frequenUy subordinated to the interes 
of a section or class. The importance of birth m die ca - 
system, which profoundly affected the Hindu reh^on. create 
artificial barriers which prevented the unification of the van 
groups even for purposes of common e ence an ^ ® 

Even the great leaders and captains n*” gg of 

of caste, and found it impossible to shake off ® ^ 

the narrow groove in which they had lived and moved from 
their very birth. 
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The military system of the Hindus was out of *^“**. ^^ 

old-fashioned. Their too much dependence upon 
was dangerous when they had to fight against fierce an 
trained cavalry leaders. Experience furnished ample 
but it was constantly disregarded by Hindu fighting 
adhered with great tenacity to their conservative met o 
warfare. The Musalmans had an excellent recruiting P 
in the countries beyond the Afghan hills, from 
could constantly bring fresh levies to fight against the * 
hosts. Large numbers of men, attracted by the we ^ 

India and the love of adventure, enrolled themselves m ^ 
armies of men like Mahmud of Ghaznt and Muhamma 
Ghor, whereas the Hindus had to confine themselves to n 
country and very often to a single principality, whose a> 
sions were not greater than those of a modern province- 
political system of the Hindus restricted military duties le 
particular class, so that the great mass of the people WW* 
either unfit for military service or indifferent to the politic 
revolutions which shook Indiarr society to its base. Every 


the Rajputs tried to check the advance of the foreigners, 


but 

unsupported by national will or national strength, they coul*! 
not hold out long against such irresistible foes. Thus, th® 
Muslims, zealous like the Puritans to establish the kingd®”’ 
of God upon earth, became invincible like Cromwell's Ironsid®*' 
and when they came in contact with the disunited and enfeehl' 
ed races of Hindustan, they found little difficulty in obtaining 
victory over them. The war between the two peoples W** 
really a struggle between two different social systems, the on®' 
old and decadent, and the other, full of youthful vigour 
fctAetptUe. 


Another great source of strength to the Muslims was thek 
slave system. Somcrimes it produced extremely capable m®” 
like ntutmish and Balban. who were infinitely superior to th® 
average men who inherited crowns and kingdoms by the ni®^^ 
accident of birth. To be the slave of a great king or captain 
of war was looked upon as a privilege in the east, and oft®" 
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m.n of ,o,viI= origin wo,o doomod oqnol or evon “ 

lEo purest oristocrots. St.nloy Unc-Poolo . 

otGcacy of the eleve system deserve to be quoted . , 

brillient ruler's son spt to be s Mure, the ' 

leader of men have often proved the equJs of the,r marie • 

The reason, of course, is that the son is a mere 

He may or may not inherit his lather's talent, t even rf he does 

the very success and power of the lather ereates an 

of luxury that does not encourage effort : and. goo ° ' 

the son is an immovable fixture : only a father with an excep 

tional sense of public duty would execute «" 

to make room for a talented slave. On the other hand the si 

is the 'survival of the fittest'; he is chosen for Pl;y‘'“' 

mental abilities, and he can hope to retain is post o , 

master's favour only by vigilant effort and hard service. Should 

he be found wanting. hU fate is aealed. 



CHAPTER Vm 

THE RISE AND GROWTH OF KHIUI MIUTARISM 

The throne of Delhi now passed into the hands of the K 
Turks, t and in a public levee held at Kilughart the so le 
citizens all tendered fealty to the nevr 
Jalal-ud-din’s Gradually he established his Jgg, 

assumption of “ excellence of his character, hts JUJ 

1200 A,D?* ’ his generosity and devotion gradually rcino 

the aversion of the people, and hopes ^ 
grants of land assisted in conciliating, though grudging y 
unwillingly, the affections of hts people-” Firur "'e* ® ® 


'Tbs KhUjUvrete not pure Turks. , , , . jt- Chilji 

Tbesutbopoftbe Tabijat’t^AjebartttTa tbat JalsNud-alo ^ 
and Mahmud Kbbji Msodri were grandsons ofQ&lg Kboo, ta® . _ 
io'tawot Ohingls Ivhao, wbo had settled down io tbs hitir 
otObor and Qurj'istan after tbs deteot of tbs Rbwansn 
bis fatber<in>law. QaliJ becams Kbalij br » chsnfiro of Jotlrfs 
frequency of use became Kbatj. TabqaWi-Aktiaru Uibllotb- lad,. ^ 
ririsbta renvata tbs abors account and also ears, 

lUtory of tbsSSb®^ 


reigns of SubiiktoKin anil dfabmud. and it is certain that they sx>s|^ 

anterior to (be (imn ofChingis Khan. ]lut ebaraeteristicallr, Firisbta 

is indeciiire (or be ears further Uist it is possibto that Qatij Kb^s 
might be of tbe tril>« of Khalji. 

KitUhU. Lucknow teat, pp.83-0. 

Zia-ud'din lUrani in bia TariJch-i-FirMzShaht (Klllot, 111. P. 
doe* not consider the Khllite «s l.elonitlng to (be tacs ol tbs Tu(t>> 
Boeaking of Jalal-ud-din Kinit be writee that be came of a race, 
ditfereut from ll»l of the Turks and consequenUy bad no confldr*^ 
In Vhe Turks nor did ^eTurks own hiio as Wonging to (heir tribe. ^ 

• OilenUl Oeography. p. ’XH) deacribee tb« 
asmTurkUbrsee wboarltled in ancient times in the countrf 
f'etween (limturtaB and (he borders ol bijiatan 

V. Hrn.ib descnlws the Khitjis as Afghshs but does not glee b'» 
ressoos. His r iew does not seem Sol-e correct 

wbo bad seUte.) in the Aigban country and bad mixed with lh* 
peopl* there. 

IWoie. H.»rTsrbie»J OrWoU) Dktioury, r. 137 . 
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old man of seventy, who was nversc to bloodshed and war, 
but his mildness and tenderness fostered sedition in the state. 
He lacked the essential qualities of the 13th century k.nssh.p. 
His frugality and simplicity rendered him unfit for 
sceptre at a time when the voice of treason was still heard m 
the land, and the Mongols threatened the frontiers of the king- 
dom. He was kindly disposed even towards criminals, and 
when thieves and thugs were brought before im, ® 
to punish them, and was satisfied with merely deporting t em 
to Bengal. Men no longer feared the authority of the crown, 
ftnd ihe recalcitrant barons lallced disparaRing y o t e “ 

Only once did nature and dignity assert themselves, when Hrua 
Ihreatened the delinquents with severe punishments, but rnere 
threats did not avail to silence them. Though habitually kiijd 
and generous, the Sultan dealt severely with Sidi Maula, 
darvesh, who was charged with treason by his enemies, 
superstition of the age tanged itself on the t 

by bis order the poor darvesh was trampled un er e 
an elephant. , 

In the second year of the reign. Malik Chaj.u, a nephe 
of Balban. who held the fief of Kara, raised the standa 

rebellion. He was joined by several mJeon- 
Mslik OMiu’s recognised him as the nghtful hen 

to the throne. The rebellious Malik marched 
towards Delhi at the head of a considerable force, but when 


1 Sidi Mania was a ilarvesh troio Uie iil>pe"a“jj^; 'I^’h'abiW.'ha 
to Belbiintbo rei^ of Balban. 8 . gym of moner 

buiJt up a maRUiEcent ^anqah ®P*. Ceding the poor, and 
on it. Ho used to spend a gfMt dinners were provided 

Barani writes that twice a day snob ^unp to wonder at bis 

ns no khan or Malik could fumis^ SptbtqI nobles used to go to 
bounty and' attributed it to i a number of others 

him and talk sedition. he went to the mosque to say 

hatched a plot to kill the . * vg proclaimed Khalifa. 

his prayers, after which n- expelled^all the nialc-onten^ 

The Sultan was apprised reaped his merited doom 

and punished them B*Iter being attacked 

and was sent to BadSon. B.di Maula, him to death. 


?ent\o“:BldScn. Bidj^a^ death. 

26 
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the royal army approached, his adherents melted away. P®”™ ^ 
stricken. Those who were caught were made prisoners^ 
brought before the Sultan, wKo displayed unbecoming 
towards them in granting a pardon. Kara was entrusted to 
nephew and son-in4aw, Alauddin. whom the Sultan had broug 
up with affectionate care. But even this confidence ^ 
placed ; for the “ crafty suggestions of the Kara rebels ma ® 
lodgement in his brain, and from the very first year of his occ ^ 
pation of that territory, he began to follow up his design 


proceeding to some distant quarter and amassing money* 
The Sultan s habitual timorousness was also reflected ■ 
his foreign policy. The expedition against Ranthambhor v/a* 
, not a success j Jhain and Malwa were plunder* 
expeditions the Rana of Ranthambhor, who cn 

trenched himself in his fort, baffled * * 
attempts of the besiegers to capure it. The Sultan abandone 
the task as impossible, and returned to the capital. Better 
success attended his arms, when the Mongols invaded Hindu* 
Stan under their leader Halaku. The royalists proceeded t® 
give battle and inflicted a crushing defeat upon them. 
Mongols were put to the sword, and some commanders of 
thousands and centurions were made prisoners. At last, a 
peace was made and many of the Mongols took up th^u 
r I*) neighbourhood of Delhi, and became known «« 
New Musalmans.' This policy had disastrous consequence* t 
for the Mongols who settled near the capital became a centr® 
-"-J ">uch anxiety to tk' 


A auddm. the Sultan', nephew and .on-in-law. had hern 
entraated w.lh the fief of Kara and Oudh. Removed from tk' 
control of the Sultan, Alauddin, who wa. •" 
e.^eValo’: “xceived the bold project » 

S™’',',; *'"'' Dt^vaglr, which i. one of 

the mo.t memorable feats in the annal. of 

lou. wealth of J""'"''’"' ho.) heard of the fab-" 

lou. wealth of Dev.grr, the capital of the Y.dav, Raja, of 
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M.Wsh.,a. and eaged, InnEnd .n cb ..n ^ 

Ba,!da,, bU differences «ilb hi. mnlher-m-law. 
and his wile distressed him and “WiPf 
world to seek position for himselt. Indneed by 
ot immense booty, the Sultan granted the “ „f 

and postponed the time for the 
Kara and Oudh. He marched a. the head of S'O® 
reached Eliehpur not far from the frontrer. of the M.Ha«a 
kingdom.' From Eliehpur he proceeded towards Gh“Ud.m”. 
at a distance of 12 mile, from Devagir wrthout --um'rmg 
any opposition. He carefully concealed h.s real ““ 

gave out that he was dissatisfied with the treatment of hr, pek 
and was going to seek service with the Raj. of Rr"”?l"a,^! 
this time Devagir was without a large army or am 
son Sankaradev. had 'gone southward, a. “'.it 

■ army on pilgrimage.' When he learnt of Alauddm . a jaW^ 
the neighbourhood of hi, capital, he .j^., 

thousand men to check the further /'Rgm,. 

force was defeated and obliged to beat a as ^ j 

Chandra shut himself up in hi, forUes, ""'J 

the attach of the Muslims. Meanwhile A'anddm s troops^en 
tered the town, captured the Brahmans an e (fget 

chant, who were deprived of their wealth ^ 
was produced by the rumour spread by ^7, 

uncle was following him with 20.000 horse ^ugH of 

making a complete conquest of the Deccan. ThV'T’t J;' 
such a contingency frightened Ramac “"^7, “"Alauddin on 
dered it politic to make peace with rieace 

his part thought it wiser to accept the P-P”*’ 
lest Sankaradeva should come with remforcerne , f . 

of hi. father. Besides, he was fully aware .“'a. 

retreat through the country of an e • Rsmachandra 

wana. According to the terms of the peace K 

iPrat. Wit., a-, not. on tk. .r.«r an„ «' P"*?' 

tho J.B.A.S., II. p. 39S, is intefesliaB. 
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agreed to pay a ‘ ransom of fifty maunds of gold, seven msanv- 
of pearls and some valuable stuffs in addition to forty elepbsats^ 
some thousands of horses and the plunder which he ha 
already collected from the city.* 

But Ramachandra’s son. fianhara. who had gone to colled 
troops, did not approve of this peace, and called upon Alouddin 
to restore whatever booty he hod obtained from his father and 
to leave the province quietly. Incensed at this message. Al>- 
uddin proceeded to attack Sankara, leaving a thousand horse 
to invest the fort. hut. in the encounter that followed, the 
overwhelming numbers of the Mahratta army defeated th' 
Muslims and dispersed them in all directions. The arrival of 
the force, which Alauddin had left to conduct the siege of th' 
fort. Infused a fresh hope into the Musalman army. A P'""' 
seised the Hindus, and they Bed pell-mell in all directions in 
utter confusion. Alauddin returned and pushed on vigorousllt 
the siege of the fort, but when Ramachandra found bags of »'• 
substituted for the bags of grain which had been conveyed int' 
the citadel for the maintenance of the beleaguered garrison, 
he save up all hope of success and sued for peace. Enorition' 
booty fell into the hands of the victorious general, who de- 
manded the cession of Elichpur for the support of the g.rn»»" 
recent d J'"' ’’'hind. These terms having hem 

riumof ri Alauddin returned to Kara i" 

welh expedition resulted in the acquisition of immens' 

reltsTef .rn of "to 

weakness of the Deccan kingdoms. 

the neigSourhotd o" oT jfor” h"”’ “"f 'oedented SUCCCM tn 
^Waljor, he was elated with joy and heW 

J^rethab" AlSdin‘XuS®rMeiS^V.^‘h^^ 

two mauntia of diamonds, rubies eniP«»M maunds of pearls- 

mounds of silTer. and four one thousand 

commodities, to wh?^h a loop 1'®* 

credit.” This is Briggs’ Tersktu. *^ ®** f^'blds us to gire 

Driggs, I, p. 310. 
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convivial parlies to commemorate “ j”™bllity of 

conferred with his nobles with regard o speak. 

. going to meet Alauddin. hut before any one e^^ou eP«k, 
Ahmad Chap, the N.ib Barbak. one of the shrewde 
of the court, foresaw the evil consequence, of such P 
step, and urged an immediate move toward, Chanden 
cept his return. This is what he said : 

and we..h^u;^a in great 

h:cotsrrto:Lr;':h.thedoesn.u^^^^^^^ 

from hi, feet. Alauddin is ”cZ:„ He 

rebels and J^^^ut le'ave. has fought 

:“:re'”te;::se we ,.8 ■ .on. 

and strife, strife and money.’ that rs. he '"p ^ 
allied to each other. My opruror. i, thal^^^ and 

with all haste ,ha Sultan’s army in 

intercept his return. Wherr h the 

the way, he must necessarily press 
throne whether he likes it or not. 

The Sultan did no. heed 

capital. A short time afterwards, he Sultan 

crafty nephew, who expressed a 0^,0 provided 

to present the vast booW he W Deceiv- 

an assurance was given that he w ..t-npnt the Sultan 

ed by these protestation, »' Wohy’ on<I ■■•oPWen.j^.h 
sent a letter of assurance by sorne o Meanwhile Almas 

found Alauddin and his army hosti e to r ^ . j J the Sultan 
Beg. Alauddln’s brother, came to Doth, and rntorm 


But in Firokto’s bue>-now teat (p. « ,„e,„lds un'l 
T,mn, d pearl.. «t 

sa.t oae lhau.au.l Ptan* ola.Wer. and rant 

ad.li,ia„ la other prec.ou. ,„C 

Urlgps’ tranatalion does not agree 
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tKat, through his (ear, his brother would either commit suici 
or resort to some place o£ safety with his elephants and 
to seek his fortune. The Sultan was fatuous enough to ^ 
these misrepresentations, and expressed a wish to procee 
Kara to meet Alauddin. Accompanied by a scanty retinue. J 
crossed the Garrgea in a barge and met AlaUddin with a ferV a 
herents, who were also disarmed at the request of Almas 
The plan of the traitors succeeded remarkably well, and vf 
the Sultan, who suspected no treachery, met his nephew an 
affectionately embraced him, the latter gave the signal^ 
attack, and his men fell upon the Sultan and his companion^ 
An officer of Alauddin. Ikhtiyar-ud-din Hud, cut off the hea 
of the Sultan and carried it dripping with blood to bis master. 
The royal party was put to the sword, and the Sultan s hca 
was paraded in the army at Kara*Manikpur to convince the 
people of his death. The conspirators acclaimed Alauddin as 
their kmg. and the nobles and Amirs soon forgot the cruel 
murder of their venerable chief and offered allegiance to the 
rising man. While Alauddin occupied the throne of Delhi, he 
shed more innocent blood than Pharaoh was ever guilty of. but 
he did not escape retribution ; for in the words of the Muslim 
chronicler, fate at length placed a betrayer in his path, by whotn 
his family was destroyed, and the retribution which fell upon 
it rrevct had a parallel even in any infidel land. 

On his accession to the throne in 1295 A.D., Alauddin 
found himself confronted with a difficult situation. The Jolal* 
nobles had not yet completely forgotten the 
eatfr airaculUM. *heir good old chief, and secretly 

plotted to avenge it. The Queen-mother 
Malika Jahan, whom Baiani describes as one of the silliest 


of the silly.*’ fomented intrigues to push forward the claims 
of her own sons. Arkali Khan and Qadr Khan. The hostile 
nobles and Amirs were conciliated by lavish gifts and pro- 
motions to high office, while the common people were recon- 
ciled to the new order by scattering gold stars amongst them 
ffom mordniq*. Malika jahan. who had raised I9 the throne 
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•Qaa. Khan under the title of Rukn-ud-dln 'b-W- 
Arhall Khan at Multan aahlng h.m to come to • 

excused himself on the ground that the defection 
had made the task of restoration JT”’, tit: 'I.me 

Alauddin reached near the capital. Rukn-ud-d.n 
out of the city to oppose hi, progress, but in the 

night, the left wing of hi, “'''t, .„d a lew horse, 

prince, taking some bags full of gol an 'a made hi, 

from the stable,, made off for Multan. ^ed the 

triumphal entry into the plain of Sin. w ere 

homage of al/parties. B.rani '’’tJ^vtue officers 

words; '* »lie throne was now secure. 

and the keepers of elephants with then eep ' 

kotw.1, with the keys of the forts. „ „w 

the chief men of the city came out to Alauddm. 

order of thing, was established. Hi, 

great i so whether Individual, paid j oj„, 

they did not. mattered little, for the Khulba was read 

"il^dr^wer. AWain 

.eat danger of 

Agsiast the ed the frontier outposts of t e I B 

Mongols came again and again, bu they « 
repulsed with heavy losses. In the „my 

Ami, Daud. the mier of Transoxiana. ^ p„„i„b 

of 100.000 Mongols with a view to conquer Mu . 
and Sindh, but Ulugh Khan f .„d Appeared 

The Mongols did not J“°Khan marched against 

again under their leader Saldi. a nd his 2 000 followers, 
them, .qd eaptored the Mon^^- e.a" - j ^ 

and sent them m chains to Uelhi. ^ Qutlugh 

sion of Mongols occurred in the year against Delhi. 

Khwaia. at the head of. countless hosnadv.^^^^^^^^^^^ 

A feeling of consternation spread ® , Sultan to devise 

war council was forthwith summoned by the a 
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menns of repclUng the ntlack of the enemy. Znfar Khan and 
Ulugh Khan proceeded agam»t them, and the Sultan himself 
look the held in person at the head of 12,000 welhcquipped 
volunteers. The Mongols were defeated and dispersed, though 
Zafar Khan, the greatest warrior of the age, was slain in the 
thick of the fight. Just at this time, Tnrghi, another Mongo! 
leader, appeared at the head of a considerable force, but the 
danger was averted through the favour of Nicam-ud-din Aulia. 
Notwithstanding these reverses, the Mongo) raids did not cease, 
and in 1304 A.D., Ali Beg and Khwaja Tnsh, marching to the 
north of Lahore and skirting the Siwalik hills, made an incursion 
into Hindustan and penetrated as far as Amroha. Chnzi Tugh- 
luq, who was warden of the marches at Dipalpur, marched 
against them and inflicted heavy losses upon them. This was 
follow'ed by other raids, but Ghazi Tughluq again rose equal to 
the occasion and repulsed the invading hordes. When Iqbal* 
manda came with a large force, the Sultan sent an army against . 
him. He was defeated and slain and thousands of Mongols 
were massacred. Several of the Mongo) Amirs who were com- 
manders of one thousand or one hundred were captured alive 
and were trampled under the feel of elephants by the or'der 
of the Sultan. The Mongols were so frightened by his forays 
into their country that they never appeared again in Hindustan 
and Barani writes that never again did they allow the name of 
Hindustan to escape from their mouths, nor did they wander 
about the frontiers. Tranquillity was established in the country, 
and the Sultan was able to turn his attention to the conquest 
of foreign lands. To guard his dominions against the Mongols, 
he adopted the frontier policy of Balban. All old forts that 
lay on the route of the Mongols were repaired, and veteran 
commanders were placed in charge of them. The outposts of • 
Samana and Dipalpur were garrisoned and kept in a state of 
defence. The royal army was considerably strengthened, and 
in the workshops of the state engineers were employed to 
manufacture weapons of all kinds to fight against the 
enemy. 
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the world, like Alexander, in pursuit of conquest, and subdue 
the whole habitable world.** 

Qazi Ala*ul*mulk, uncle of the historian Zia Barani, was 
consulted by the Sultan, who thus expressed his opinion on the 
subject: “ Religion and law spring from heavenly revelation ; 
they are never established by the plans arid designs of men. 
From the days of Adam till now they have been the mission 
of Prophets and Apostles, as rule and government have been 
the duty of kings. The prophedc office has never appertained 
to kings, and never will, so long as the world lasts, though some 
Prophets have discharged the functions of royalty. My advice 
is that your Majesty should never talk about these matters. 
Your Majesty knows what rivers of blood Chingiz Khan made 
to flow in Muhammadan cities, but he never was able to estab* 
lish the Mughal religion or institutions among Muhammadans, 
Many Mughals have turned Musalmans but no Musalman has 
ever become a Mughal.’* On the subject of conquest the Qazi 
thus expressed his opinion : ** The second design is that of a 
great monarch, for it is a rule among kings to seek to bring the 
whole world under their sway ; but these are not the days 
of Alexander, and where will there be found a Wazir like 

Aristotle There were two important undertakings 

open to the king, which ought to receive attention before 
all others. One is the conquest and subjugation of all Hin- 
dustan, of such places as Ranthambhor, Chittor. Chanderi, 
Malwa, Dhar and Ujjain, to the east as far as the Saryu, from 
the Siwalik to Jalor, from Multan to Damrila, from Palam 
to Lahore and Dipalpur ; these places should all be reduced 
to such obedience that the name of rebel should never be 
beard. The second and more important duty is that of clos- 
ing the road of Multan against the Mughals.” Before clos- 
ing his speech, the Qazi said: ” What I have recommend- 
ed can never be accomplished unless your Majesty gives 
up drinking to excess, and keeps aloof from convivial parties 

and feasts If you cannot do entirely without 

wine, do not drink till the afternoon, and then take it alone 
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vritliout companions." TTie Sultan appreciated the Qazi s 
advice and richly rewarded him. 

With the full concurrence of his ministers and generals. 
Alauddin now resolved to capture the famous fortress of 
Ranthambhor in 1299 A.D.» Ulugh Khan 

Growth of the Nusrat Khan marched from their respec- 

Empire. towards Rajputana at the head of a 

large army, and succeeded m capturing the fortress- of Jham. 
Ranthambhor was besieged, but during the siege the imperial 
commandant Nusrat Khan, while he was superintending the 
construction of a redoubt, was struck with a stone discharged 
from a catapult (maghrifci) in the fort. The wound prove ata . 
and the brave man succumbed to it after a couple of days. 
R«>a Hammir came out of tho fort, and in a .hort time drew 
to hi. banner 200.000 well-equipped men. with whose help he 
delivered a tiemendou. attack upon the Muslim, and compel- 1 
led Ulugh Khan to fall back upon Jhain with heavy loaae.. 
When the new. of thi. disaster reached the Sultan, ha proceeded 
in person towards Ranthambhor. but. on his way. while he was 
hunting aBeld. he was suddenly ettacked and wounded by the 
traitor Aqat Khan, his nephew, who was encouraged in his 
nefarious design to seize the throne by a few ma contents 
among the neo-Muslims. But Aqat Khan's attampt proved 
abortive; his court was hastily broken up. and the Sultan 
recovered his position without much difficulty. The re e lous 
prince was captured and beheaded, and .11 his aeeompliees 
suffered the penalty of death. Freed from this danger, the 
Sultan resumed his march toward. Ranthambhor and ravaged 
the territories of Malwa and Dh.r on tho way. At last, the 


> Id the nammir-Uahamm. • P”*'"!,?"'' 

Chandra. Ihi, invasiDO » attrlbaled to Ahoddra'a wrath at the roIM.i 

ofHaramlr to 9\ifren<5er a foiritive. Mahima e -j ghah* MaWm* 

shelter -with him. H.s correct name was Muhammad Shah, mamma 
Shah is its Sanakritised form. 

.1.0 H.D.D.ir-B...o I. th. J.A.8.n . 1SI9. pr. 18e-2St. 
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famous fortress was reached ; the Rajputs offered stubborn 
resistance, and the siege continued from day to day with sharp 
skirmishes on both sides. The long absence of the Sultan 
from the capital induced some mischievous persons to form 
a coiispiracy to deprive him of his throne. The conspirators 
tmne to princes Omar Khan and Mangu Khan to achieve their 
o ject, and incited them to hoist the flag of revolt, but they 
v^re immediately suppressed. Far more serious than this 
a ortive attempt at usurpation was the conspiracy of Haji 
Maula the son of a slave of Fakhr-ud-din. the celebrated 
^otwa o elhi, who. taking advantage of the discontent caused 
policy of Turmuzi. the present Kotwal of 
e 1, worked up popular passion to a fever heat, and with a 
few notorious followers planned a revolution. On what an 
insecure basts, the domination of the Muslims still rested in 
Hindustan, is illustrated by the fact that Haji Maula could, by 
means o a forged royal order, collect round him a mob of 
unru y citizens, secure the city>gates. end seize the royal trea- 
sure, which was divided among his follo\vers.> When the 
tan received intelligence of these proceedings, he deputed 
is foster-brother. Malik Hamid, who seized the Badaon gale 
and inflicted a crushing defeat upon Haji Maula In an open 
engagement. Disheartened by the deolh of their chief in battle, 
e o owers ^ the rebel abandoned fighting and fled for their 
own sa ely. rdej quickly restored when Ulugh Khan 

.ppc.,ed upon , ho ..one, H.ji 

his kinsmen and the son. of the Kotwal. who had no know- 

of 


Alswi «itlis J'“UT ft I ■irweinfn, tufr.l.i* I , *i*". nf tin* 

nr*’" t)i.. ihr.inr. Tlic fr.Rripnl m«-n ! |,ini 
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Having got tid of this danger, the royalists concentrated 
their full vigour upon Ranthambhor, and the siege was pushed 
on for a whole year. By means of bags Blled 

Pinal con- sand, the besiegers escaladed the walls 

quest 01 Ran- 

thambhor. of the fortress and forcibly obtained posses- 

sion of it. Hammir and his family were put 
to death and so were the remnant of the garrison, who had 
heroically battled for their chief to the Jast,^ Ranmal. the 
minister of the Rana, paid in full the penalty of his defection 
by suffering an ignominious death. But even in these bloody 
annals, we, now and then, come across men of true heroism 
and loyalty. When Mir Muhammad Shah, a Mongol general 
in the service of Hammir, lay wounded on the field of battle, 
Alauddin aslced him what he would do if he ordered his wounds 
to he dressed and saved his life from peril. In scornful pride 
the vanquished hero replied. “ If I recover from my wounds, 

I Would have thee slain and raise the son of Hammir Deo upon 
the throne." Such fidelity was rare indeed in the royal camp, 
where an atmosphere of intrigue and self-seeking prevailed, 
and though the spirited warrior was thrown down imder the 
feet of an elephant to be trampled unto death, the victor’s 
heart was touched by his manliness, and he ordered a decent 
burial to be accorded to him. The fort was taken on the 3rd 
of Zil-qada, 700 A.H. (July, J301 A.D.). and the palaces and 
other forts of the " stinking Rai ’’ were razed to the ground. 
Haviirg placed Ulugh Khan in charge of Ranthambhor and 
jhain, the Sultan returned to the capital. 


* Amir Kbusniu ^rires an intcrrstiag occouat of the end the 
methods of fightiof; in his TarUh-i’^iai. (Elliot. Ill, pp. 75-76.) 

The frightful rite of “Jaubst” rras performed, and in Aiair 
Khusrau’a trords, one night the Rai lit a Icreat the topof the hill and 
threw his women and fsmilr into the names, and rushing on theenemg 
with a fow devoted adherents, theg aacridoed their lives in despair. 

The death of Hammir is described in the " JTammfr-JUaAoiactfa^'' 
in a diderent manner. According to the author of this work. Hsmmir’a 
d^efeat was due to the defection of bia two generals. HatipSU and 
Krifpap^tla. When Hammir was badir wounded and saw no chance 
of escape from death, he ttruck off his head with bis, own sword. 
A# a proud Rajput be prefcrri^ death to suhmiMion. to a JIu* * ***m 
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Emboldened by this success. Alauddin directed bis forces 
against Mewar, the premier state of Rajputana. No Muham- 
madan ruler had yet ventured to penetrate 
secluded region, protected by long 
chains of mountains and impervious forests. 
The physical features of Mcwat tendered it difficult for any 
conqueror to bring it under his effective sway, and the fort of 
Chittor, situated on a hill-top. strongly fortified by nature, had 
always defied the foreign invader. Cut out of a huge rock, 
the famous fortress stood in its awful grandeur, overlooking 
the vast plain below, where the Hindu and Muslim hosts were 
to engage each other in a death grapple. But the impregnabi- 
lity of the fortress did not deter the ambitious Sultan from 
attempting its conquest, and in 1303 A.D. he marched his 
forces against Mewar. The immediate cause of the invasion 
was his passionate desire to obtain possession of Padmmi. the 
peerless queen of Rana Ratan Singh, renowned for her beauty 
all over Hindustan.^ It is no longer necessary to reiterate the 
story of the chivalrous manner in which the Rana agreed to 


conquecor. The defection of the tiro geoerals is also meationed by 
Haji-ud-Dsblr in his Arabic History of Giijarot edited by Sir Denison • 
Koes, VoU It. pp. 806-07. 

* Tod irritea Bbimsi but ibis is incorrect. The name of the Rsna 
wasItfltBDsi, Nainelin his KbyitlS writes Itatan Bingh and so does 
Abut Faslintbe Ain. Firishta olso writes Ratan Singh. 

Firisbta’s account diCere from the Rajput chronicles. Briggs 
bas inaccurately trausiated the passage In the origiaai text which is 
as follows 

” Alauddio, haring heard of the beauty of Padmini, sent word 
to the Raja in his confinement that he would release him if he preseuted 
that peerless beauty to him. The Rajputs on hearing of this proposal 
became highly diaooncerted, and they decided to send poison to the 
Rana BO that be may put an end Co his life. But the Rana's daughter 
suggested a stratagem by which the Rana could be delirered and 
family honour preserred Armed Rajputs went in litters to the 
Sultan’s camp and rescued the Rana ” (Imcknow text, p. 115.) 

The accounts of Firishta and the Rajput chronicles vary in 
material particulars, but in a matter like this the Rajput chronicles are 
more reliable. 

Amir Khusrau and Barani gire a brief account of the siege of 
Chittor, while l^viam-ud-din disposes it of in a low lines. 

Tod's Annals and Antiquities of RBJasthlln. edited hr Croobe 't 
PP, 8C8-09. Briggs. I, pp. 802-63. ' 
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gratify the Sultan's wish by allowing Kim to behoU the princess 
through the medium of mirrors, and the foul treachery of Ala- 
uddtn in capturing him, when he accompanied him out of 
courtesy to the outer gate of the fortress. From his camp, he 
sent word to the Rani that her husband would be released if 
she chose to come into his haram. But how could the Rajputs 
brook this indelible stain upon their national honour? They 
debated amongst themselves as to the course which was to be 
adopted. Like a brave Rajput matron, more anxious for the 
honour of her race than for her own safety, the queen expressed 
her willingness to abide by their decision. She consented to go 
to the Muslim camp, and Alauddin, whose reason was clouded 
hy lust, permitted her to do so in a manner befitting her rank 
and dignity. Seven hundred covered Utters containing brave 
Rajput warriors, welhequipped with arms, proceeded to the 
royal camp and demanded the strictest privacy. They rescued 
the Rana and carried him off to Chittor. A deadly Sght raged 
at the outer gate of the fort, where hvo young Raj'put heroes, 
Cori and Badal, at the head of a small Raj’put force, 
bravely resisted the invaders, but. at last, they had to give way 
before the irresistible might of Alauddin. \Vhen the Raj'puts 
saw that there was no chance of escape, they prepared to die 
after the manner of their race. The usual holocaust of women 
preceded the final desperate effort to repel the invading host. 

A funeral pyre was lighted in a subterranean cave, which still 
exists in that scene of desolation as a melancholy memorial of 
those cruel times. A procession of ladies was arranged. Tod 
describes the scene in these words; *' The fair Padmini closed 
the throng, which was augmented by whatever of female beauty 
or youth could be tainted by Tartar lust. They were conveyed 
to the cavern, and the opening closed upon them, leaving them 
to find security from dishonour in the devouring element.'*^ 
Barani gives a brief account of the campaign and aimpiy 
writes : * After the conquest of Ranthambhor the Sultan led an 

Acnals sod AntlquJti** ®f RSjsslbTn, fcr Cn>ol««, 

VcL l.r.311. 
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army against Chitlor which he captured in a short time and 
returned home.* Amir Khusrau, who accompanied the Sultan 
during this expedition, gives a more detailed account. He 
writes: The fort of Chittor was taken on Monday, the Ilth 
Muharram, 703 A.H. (August 26, 1303). TTie Rai fled, but 
afterwards surrendered himself. Afftr ordering a massacre of 
thirty thousand Hindus he bestowed the government of Chittor 
upon his son Khizr Khan and named the place Khizrabad, He 
bestowed upon him a red canopy, a robe embroidered with gold 
and two standards — one green and the other black — and threw 
upon him rubies and emeralds. He then returned towards 
Delhi.’ All accounts agree that the fight before Chittor was 
terrible. 

The fort was entrusted to Prince Khizr Khan and the tovm 
was re-christened Khizrabad. Khizr Khan remained in Chittor 
for some time, but about the year 1311 he was obliged to leave 
It owing to the pressure of the Ha}puts, The Sultan then made 
it over to the Sonigra chief Maldeo who, according to Nainst, 
held it for seven years at the end of which period it was re- 
covered by Rana Hammir by means of treachery and intrigue.' 
Under Hammir Chittor once more regained its former splendour 
and became one of the premier states in Rajputana. 


* Firishta and tlie Itajput chroolcles are at one ia sarintr that 
Chittor was entrusted to ttsideo, the BonigrS chief of Jalor. Firisbta 
says : — 

“The king asked Khisr Khan ^ leave Chittor, and bestowed it 
upon the son of the sister of the Raja who was in attendance upon the 
king. He established bis power and remained all bis life a tributary 
of the Sultan and sent bim presents.'' 

Firisbta, Lucknow text.p. 116, 

Tarikh-i'AIai, Elliot, III, p. T7. 

Briggs, I, p. 363. 

lie sent onntially largo sumo of money besides valuable presents, 
and always joined the imperial standard in the Oeld with 5,000 horse 
and 10.000 took 

The same authority in describing the events of 1311 A.D. assorts 
in another place that towards the close of Alauddin’e reign, “the 
Rajputs of Chittor threw tbo Muhammadan oncers over the 'wolls. 
and asserted their independonee,** This seems to be incorrect. It was 
after 1311 A.D. that Khiir Kbau was obliged to leave the fortress 
when it was entrusted to Maldeo of Jalor. 

Briggs, I, p. 831. 
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The fall of Chittor was followed by the submission of Rai 
Mahlak Deva of Malwa, who fought against the armies of 
Islam at the head of a large force, but he was defeated and 
killed, and Malwa was placed in charge of a Muslim governor. 
Soon afterwards the cities of Mandu. Ujjain, Dharanagari and 
Chanderi were conquered, and their rulers were compelled to 
acknowledge the suzerainty of the Khilji war-lord.^ By the 
end of 1305 A.D., practically the whole of northern India came 
into the hands of Alauddin, and the policy of imperialism, of 
which he was the author and champion, gathered a fresh 
momentum with every new conquest and annexation. 

Having conquered northern India, the Sultan launched forth 
his long-cherished scheme of an invasion of the Deccan. The 
rulers of Delhi had. so far, confined themselves 
Deccan— to what was called in the phraseology of the 
Deraglf.' ^ time, Hindustan. The Muslim stale in India 
was not yet fully developed, and an attempt 
to conquer the Deccan was looked upon as a perilous enter- 
prise. The physical features of the country, the hostility of 
the Hindu Rajas, the long distance from the capital of the 
empire — all made its permanent subjugation di/Hcult. if not 
impossible. But Alauddin recked nothing of obstacles ; they 
only served to stimulate his ambition, and Ksfur. the famous 
slave, who had been brought from Cambay by Nusrat Khan, 
Was invested with the supreme command of the royal armies. 
On his way to the Deccan, he passed through Malwa and 
Guiarat* and attacked Rai Karan, who fled with his daughter 


' Tod writoa that Alauddin was so that Anbilrad. Dhar 

and Aranti, llandor and Dorairir, tb« srata ofSotankia, the Parmlrs, 
(he rariiiSra, and Tak*. tbo entire Atrniknl nee were overturned l>r 
him. The chief* o( Jeaalmer and Dundt alons with other Itajput lril*e« 
• ufTere<i aauulta at the hands of bis troopa. Uut pertoanent sabjusation 
of these lands was difHcutt. Jesalmer wa* protected by it# Inhospitable 
dfiert. 

*Qujaratwa#a wealthy and well.populaled prorioee in the IJth 
oentury. before the ifutlim inTSOoita. Wai«Sf ipeaka in term# of 
nirh pfai«e of it# climate, lU naloral acenery and abundant wc«IJ?j. 
Taijiyat-.u)-.\m#ar, Klliot, lit. p.81. 
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to the court of Rama Deva Yadava of Devagir. Later, when 
Kamla Devi, the wife of Karan, who had previously fallen into 
the hands of Alauddm, was reconciled to her forced separation 
from her husband, she informed the Sultan of the existence of 
her daughter, whose name was Deval Devi. Kafur, at the 
head of a large army, reinforced by Ulugh Khan and his men. 
marched towards Devagir to chastise the Yadava chieftain who 
had afforded shelter to Karan. Fully aware of the fate that 
awaited him, Karan now decided to affiance his daughter to 
Sankara Deva, Rama Deva’s son, though he had formerly 
spurned such a mesalliance. Deval Devi was demanded by 
Ulugh Khan, hut the proud Rajput relumed a curt refusal and 
prepared for resistance. Against such heavy odds Karan could 
not hold out long, and after two months’ strenuous fighting, 
he was obliged by the shortage of supplies to capitulate. All 
stratagems to save the princess from “ unclean hands failed, 
and Ulugh Khan succeeded in capturing the prize 6n which his 
master had set his heart. The unfortunate princess, forcibly 
torn away from her father and all those she held dear, was 
admitted into the royal seraglio and was subsequently married 
to Khizr Khan, the heir-apparent to the throne. Kafur laid 
waste the whole country and Rama Deva was obliged to sue for 
peace. He was sent to Delhi where he was well received and 
the title of Raya Rayan was conferred upon him by the Sultan. 
Firishta writes that the district of Nava s arl wa s given to RIma 
Deva as a personal fief. This generous treatment steeled the 
loyally of Rama Deva, and never again did he swerve in his 
allegiance to the throne of Delhi. 

The discomfiture of the Yadavas of Devagir prepared the 
way for the fall of the other Hindu princes of the south. 

Alauddln’s object in invading the Deccan 
wSranS* wus. as Professor Aiyenger points 

out. to make them the milch cow for the gold 
that he was often much in need of for the efficient maintenance 
of his army to keep Hindustan free from internal disturbance 
and invasion by the Mughals from outside. In 1309 A.D. Kafur 
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started on his expedition against the Kahatiya Rajas of Waran- 
gaO in Telingana. The Sultan 8 instructions to Lafur were ■ 
‘ If the Rai consented to surrender his treasure and jewels, 
elephants and horses, and also to send treasure and elephants 
in the following year, Malik Naib Katur was to accept these 
terms and not press the Rai too hard. He was to come to an 
arrangement and retire without pushing matters too far, lest 
Rai Ladar Deo should get the better of him. If he could not 
do this, he was, for the sake of his own name and fame, to 
bring the Rai with him to Delhi.' The Rai's cotmtry was not 
to be annexed, but he was to be deprived of all his wealth and 
power. Marching through difficult and inhospitable regions 
Kafur reached before the fort of Watangal. Raja Pratap 
' Rudra Deva. called Udar Deo by Muslim historians, shut 
himself up in the impregnable fort and offered stubborn resist- 
ance. The fort, in the words of Amir Khusrau, was so strong 
that a spear of steel could not pierce it, and if a ball ftoin a 
western catapult were to strike against it. It would rebound like 
a nut, which children play with. After a prolonged siege 
Pratap Rudra Deva Kakatiya submitted and sued for peace. 
He agreed to pay annual tribute and “ sent a golden itruige ot 
himself, with a gold chain round its neck in acknowledgment 
of his submission " : but Kafur refused to listen to hts over- 
tures. In vain did the Brahman plenipotentiaries of the 
Kakatiya prince plead for quarter tor their master. The relent- 
less general promised to desist from a general massacre of the 
Hindus only on the condition that their chief should give up idl 
his treasures and agree to send tribute annually to Delhi. 
Driven to extremities, Pratap Rudra Deva accepted the humi- 
Hating conditions, and purchased his safety by offering a large 


• Wamngttl was the ancieut capiUl of Telingana. 

bILi write Affangal. So does r.risIiU. 
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booty, Kcifur, wUK the IautcU of victory on his brow, “ left 
Warongal and returned to Delhi with n thousand camels, 
groanlns under weight of treasure** in March, 1310, by wav 
of Devagir, Dhar and Jhain, 

The success which attended this expedition and the vast 
wealth that flowed into the coffers of the state, ns the result of 
his enterprises, strengthened Alauddm’s belief 
destiny, and he resolved to extend the 
limits of his empire to the furthest extremity of 
the South, DvSrsamudra and Mabar' still remained outside 
the pale of his empire. Under Vita Ballala III, the son of 
Nara Sirpha, the Hoysala dominions above and below the Ghats 
had been re-united ; and this powerful ruler held sway over 
the whole of Kangu and a portion of the Konlcan and the 
whole of what is now known os the Mysore country.* Ballala 
was a capable prince, who, like his other Hindu contem- 
poraries. had consolidated his power by abolishing vexatious 
imposts and granting charitable religious endowments. Bitter 
rivalry existed between the Hoysalas and the Vadavas, and 
• each tried to ruin the other. At last, these mutual feuds and 
strifes disabled both of them and made roorn Tor a third power, 
namely, the Muslims. On the 24th of Jamadi-ul-akhir, 710 A.H. 
(Nov. 18. 1310 A.D.). the royal army under the leadership of 
Kafur left Delhi, and having crossed deep rivers, ravines, and 
mountain valleys, reached the country of Mabar. Vira Ballala 
suffered a crushing defeat and surrendered himself to the 
victorious general. But Kifur was not satisfied with mere 
surrender; he gave vent to his bigotry and informed the Rai 
that he must either embrace Islam or accept the position of -a 


* MAbar is the name given to the strip of land which according 
to WassSf, Polo and Abul Feds extended from Kulam to NilSwar 
(Nellore). ’WassSf writes in bis TaeJiyat-ul-Amaar that Mdbar extend- 

ed from Kulam to Niiawnr (Nellore), nearly three hundred naraaanirs 
along the aea-coast. EUiot, III, p. 82. paraaangs 
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Zimmi} TTie Rai accepted the latter alternative, paid a huge 
war indemnity, and became a vassal of Delhi. The Muslims 
captured a large booty, which consisted of 36 elephants and an 
abundant quantity of gold, diver, jewels, and pearls. The 
temples were sacked and robbed of their riches. Vjra Ballala 
was sent to Delhi along with the elephants and horses, and a 
reference to this visit occurs in his inscriptions. 

Having conquered DvSrsamudra Kafur made ready for an 
invasion of Mabar. What gave the Muslims their long-desired 
opportunity was a quarrel between the two brothers Sundara 
Pandya and Vita Pandya. Both Wassaf and Amir Khusrau 
write that Sundara Pandya was the legitimate and Vira Pandya 
an illegitimate son of the ruler of the- Pandya kingdom. Vira 
Pandya succeeded in obtaining the throne and drove his brother 
out of Madura. Thus deprived of what he claimed as his lawful 
inheritance, he sought the help of the Sultan of Delhi. This is 
Wessaf's account. Amir Khusrau agrees with Wassaf and writes : 
“ The two Rais of Mabar. the eldest named Vira Pandya, 
the youngest Sundara Pandya, who had up to that time con- 
tinued on friendly terms, had advanced against each other with 
hostile intentions and that Belal Deo, the Rai of Dhursamundar 
on learning this fact, had marched for the purpose of sacking 
their two empty cities, and plundering the merchants ; but 
that, on hearing of the advance of the Muhammadan army, he 
had returned to his own country.” Malik Kafur set out for the 
Deccan at the head of a large army.. Amir Khusrau in his 
Taril^-i-Alai gives a graphic account of the progress of this 
valiant general through the distant and inaccessible regions of 
the south. On his way he seized elephants and demolished 
temples at several places, and on the 17th of Zilqada. 710 A.H. 
(April, 1311), he arrived at ' Kham * from ivhere he marched 
towards Madura, the capital of the Pandya kings. The Rai fled 
on the approach of the invaders who captured elephants and 
destroyed temples. According to Amir Khusrau the booty 

’A Ziismi is an tjnbeHerer who not accept tsJam. but Tor 

a monetary consideration is alloweJ aecurityof life and propertr. 
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seized consisted of 512 elepliants. five thousand. horses and five 
hundred maunds of jewels of every kind, diamonds, pearls, 
emeralds and rubies. It appears Kafur reached as far as 
Ramesvatam, a well-known place of Hindu pilgrimage. The 
great temple was plundered, the idol destroyed after which 
Kafur returned to Delhi towards the close of the year 13(1 A.D. 
Having subdued the whole country, Kafur returned to Delhi 
on the 4lh Zil-hijja, 710 A.H. (April 24, 131 1 A.D.). laden with 
the spoils of war, and was accorded a cordial welcome by the 
Sultan. The victory was proclaimed from the pulpits, and 
precious largesses were distributed among the nobles and 


officers of state. 

After Rama Deva’s death, his son Sankara Dcva had ceased 
to pay the customary tribute and had refused to fulfil ^ the 
obligations of an ally in Kafur s expedition 
against the Hoysalas. Alauddin’s wrath was 
6a araDeva. infidelity, and for the fourth 

time the slave-warrior was sent to the Deccan at the' head of 
a large force in 1312 A.D. The whole of Maharashtra was 
ravaged, and the Yadava prince was. after a feeble resistance, 
defeated and beheaded. The whole of south India now lay at 
the feet of Kafur, and the ancient dynasties of the Cholas, the 
Chcras. the Pandyas. the Hoysalas, the Kakatiyas, and the 
Yadavas were all overthrown, and made to acknowledge the 
suzerainty of Delhi. The empire now embraced practically the 
whole of India from Multan, Lahore, and Delhi in the north to 
Dvarsamudra in the south, and from LakhnautI and Sonargaon 
in the east to Thalta and Gujarat in the west, including the 


■wKqIc tract of land which is now known as CenUal Indit,. Ey 
the end of 1312 Alauddin had reached the apogee of power ; 
his empire had grown to formidable dimensions, but in his 


resistless sweep of conquests and annexations, he never paused 
to think that it was only a huge agglomeration of peoples, not 
knit together by any principle of cohesion and unity, and. ns 
such, likely to dissolve ns soon as his master hand was removed 
or its grip paralysed. 
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tKe most enlightened Khalifas, and will act upon the highest 
principle, then you will take for yourself and your establishment 
the same sum as you have allotted to each fighting man, two 
hundred and thirty-four tankas. If you would rather take a 
middle course and should think that you would be disgraced 
by putting yourself on a par with the army in general, then you 
may take for yourself and your establishment as much as you 
have assigned to your chief otficers, such as Malik Kiran and 
others. If your Majesty follows the opinions of politicians, then 
you will draw from the treasury more than any other great man 
receives, so that you may maintain a greater expenditure than 
any other, and not suffer your dignity to be lowered. I have 
put before your Majesty three courses, and all the crores of 
money and valuables which you take from the treasury and 
bestow upon your women you wll have to answer for on the 
day of account." The Sultan was filled with wrath and 
threatened the Qazi with severe punishment. When he again 
recounted hia proceedings, the Qazi placed his forehead on the 
ground and cried with a loud voice. " My liege I whether you 
send me, your wretched servant, to prison, or whether you order 
me to be cut in two, all this is unlawful, and finds no support in 
the sayings of the Prophet, or in the expositions of the learned." 
The exponent of the canon law knew that his fate was sealed, 
but to his utter astonishment, when he went to the court the 
next day. the Sultan treated him kindly and handsomely 
rewarded him. With a politeness, which was agreeably sur- 
prising. he explained to the Qazi his doctrine of kingship in these 
significant words : — " To prevent rebellion in which thousands 
perish, 1 issue such orders as 1 conceive to be for the good of 
the slate, and the benefit of the people. Men are heedless, 
disrespectful, and disobey my commands j I am then compelled 
to be severe to bring them into obedience. / c/o not know 
whether thh it lawful or unf<iu?/ul ; whatever / think lo te /or 
the good oj the aJate, or suitohic /or ihe emergenet/, that I 
decree and at for what moy happen to me on the approaching 
day of Judgment that I know not/' This new doctrine of pover* 
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eignty was the outcome of the irresistible logic of facts. The 
people tacitly acquiesced in it and recked little of ecclesiastical 
claims to pre-eminence in the face of a great political necessity, 
and in the presence of a man, who gave them the much coveted 
gifts of peace and security from Mongol danger. Alauddin was 
no faddist : he acted upon a plan and consistently followed it, 
and the support he received from public opinion made him 
irresistible as long as he lived. 

Alauddin brought to bear upon his methods of administra- 
tion ability and insight, which we rarely find in men endowed 
with mere military genius.;^ TTie revolt of 
ouV^BediUo™ ^ ^ HajI Maula, the insurrections of the new Mus- 
lims, and the treason of Aqat Khan, roused 
him from his lethargy, and convinced him of the necessity of 
undertaking drastic measures to stamp out all sedition in the 
state. He calmly sat down to diagnose the disorders of the 
body politic, and came to the conclusion that the causes of 
sedition were:— -(1) the Sultan’s disregard of the affairs of the 
nation, (2) wine-drinking, (3) friendship and frequent social inter- 
course of the Maliks, Amirs, and grandees of the empire, 
and (4) superfluity of wealth which intoxicated men’s minds and 
fostered treason and disa^ection. 

This searching analysis led to a highly repressive legisla- 
tion, and the first measure which the Sultan undertook in con- 
sonance with the new policy was the confiscation of property. 
All gratuities, pensions, and endowments were confiscated to 
the state, and all the villages that were held as mi7^ (in pro- 
prietary right) or inam (in free gift), or waqf (as charitable en- 
dowment) were resumed and incorporated with the crown lands. 
The fear of conspiracy and murder shook the iron nerves of 
the Sultan, and he established an elaborate system of espion- 
®Ee. by which he tried to keep himself informed of the doings 

’For a full account of tbe admiiilstration and reforms of A\a- 
uddin, BOO mr artido in * Tbc Journal of Indian llislorr,’ vb.*'* 
pt. I, pp. lftt-78, published br the Department of idodern Indian 
ilielonr, Unjrerslty of Allahabad. 
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of KU officials and subjects. The spies reported everything 
that took place in the houses of the nobles, and often in their 
zeal to win royal favour, they carried the silly gossips of the 
bazar to the ears of the emperor. Spirituous liquor was strictly 
forbidden ; and the Sultan himself set an example by giving 
up the habit of drink. All the china and glass vessels of the 
Sultan’s banqueting room were broken into fragments, and 
’* jars and casks of wine were brought out of the royal cellars, 
and emptied at the Badayun gate in such abundance, that mud 
and mire was produced as in the rainy season.” But this pro* 
hibition weighed too heavily upon the people, and wine was 
clandestinely brought into the city by vintners. The nobles 
were permitted to drink individually at their houses, but all 
social intercourse was strictly prohibited. All festive gather- 
ings and convivial parties were forbidden in private as well as 
public houses with the inevitable lesult that the amenities of 
social life disappeared, and life became an intolerable burden. , 
Tire Hindus were treated with special severity. When the 
Sultan consulted the Qari about the position of the Hindus in 
a Muslim state, the latter replied. ” They are 
called Khirai-gorors (payers of tribute), and 
when the revenue officer demands silver from 
them, they should, without question and with all humility and 
respect, tender gold. If the muhasril (the tax-collector) chooses 
to spit into the mouth of a Hindu, the latter must open his 
mouth without hesitation. The meaning of doing such a thing 
is that the Hindu by acting in this wise shows his meekness 
and humUily, and obedience and respect. The glorificatjon of 
Islam is a duty, and contempt of the religion is vain. God 
himself has commanded their complete degradation, inasmuch 
as the llindus ate the deadliest foes of the Prophet. The 
Prophet has said that they should either embrace Islam or they 
should be slain or enslaved, and their properly should be 
confiscated to the state. No one except the great doctor Abu 
Hanifa allows the Imposition of the Jeziya upon the Hindus, 
while other schools are of opinion that there is no other alter- 
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native but " Death or Islam.”' The refractory conduct of the 
Hindus of the Doab necessitated drastic ineasures against them. 
TTvey had to pay 50 per cent, of the total produce of their land 
without making any deductions, and so rigorous was the 
assessment that not even a histUah of land was spared. A 
grazing tax was imposed upon cattle, and a house-teix was also 
levied. The same regulations were applied to the kfiuia and 
the balahars^ so as to save the poor from the heavy burden of 
taxation. So rigorously were the new rules enforced, that * the 
chaudhflris, ^huts. and muqoddoms were not able to ride on 
horseback, to find weapons, to get fine clothes, or to indulge 
in betel.’ The policy of the state was that the Hindus should 
not have so much as to enable them to ride on horseback, wear 
fine clothes, carry arms and cultivate luxurious habits. They 
were reduced to a state of abject nusery to such an extent that 
the wives of the ^huts and maqaddama went and served for 
hire in the houses of the Musalmans.' 6arani speaks highly 
of Sharaf Qai, the naib wazlr of the emperor, and says that he 
brought all provinces of the empire under one revenue law as if 
they were all one village. In collecting the revenue he made 
one law applicable to all landed proprietors and • * their 
obedience became such that a single choprost of the revenue 
department would seize some twenty landed proprietors, chief 
men and agents and minister kicks and blows to them.’ He 
investigated all cases of embezzlement and indicted tbe severest 
punishments upon the wrong-doers. If the ledger of the 
paitOari showed a single j/tal standing against the name of any 

•Barani, Tarifch-J-Firus Sbabi, Diblioth. Iod„ pp^ 290-29J. . 

Elliot, III, p. 184. 

' .CTmt and Snia/ior are obrioaslr used for taoded classes. Most 
probably they are vised here for landlords and tenants. Elliot. Ill 
(Appendix), p. 623. 

Major Fuller in a footnoto to his translation of Barani’s Tarikh-i- 
Firus Shahi (J. A. B. B., 187<\ p. 7) takes Jihuf to mean a fine 
strongman, ^lut really means a landholder. 

*Barani Tnrikh-i-Firuz Bbabi, Diblioth. lod^p. 2S8, 

Elliot, HI. pp. 1S2-83, 
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officer, he was punished with torture and imprisonment. The 
post of revenue clerk came to be looked upon as" dangerous, 
and only the bolder spirits offered themselves as candidates 
for it.^ 

For a monarchy which was essentially of a military charac- 
ter, a well-organised army was a prime necessity. The large 
empire that Alauddin had built up could not 

Organisation be maintained without a permanent standing 
of the army and , , . , . . . 

the control of army. With this object m view military re- 
tbe market. form was undertaken, and able and tried 
generals were placed in charge of the imperial 
forces. The pay of a soldier was fixed at 234 tankas a year, 
and a man with two horses was paid 78 tankas more. But such 
a large army could not be maintained without unduly saddling 
the budget of the state, and the Sultan decided to regulate the 
prices in order to cheapen the necessaries of life. A tariff list 
was prepared which contained the prices of all commodities 
required foe daily use.* Grain was to be accumulated in royal 


*Barani writes (Tarikh-i-Pirnz Shahi. Diblioth. Ind,. p. -89) that 
UieoQlco of rerenua clerk Ml Into such bod odonr that nobody 
would give hla daughter in marriago tohim, and the post ol mu$arrif 
was accepted only by (hose who did not pay any heed to their Iitm. 
These men were IreQucntlj cast into prisons- 
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Uk« 29 ll>v avoitdupok. 


Sec Thomas, Chronicle^ pp. 161*83. 
()uat^et^^r^. Notiew et natmits, Xlll, p..2|3. 
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Etanailes, and in the KhaUa vUlages t>( the Doab. the revenue 
was to be realised not in cash but in kind. Grain became so 
plentiful in Delhi that even in times of drought no scarcity was 
felt. Forestalling and regrating of com was penalised. No 
merchant was allowed to withhold a single mon of gram, and 
any attempt to sell at an enhanced price was severely punished. 
The merchants of all parts of the empire had to get themselves 
registered in a Do/lor and were placed in charge of the Shahna- 
i-mandi. All caravans were subject to the superintendent of 
the market, and had to enter into an agreement with him that 
they would catty out the orders of the state. TTrc revenue 
of the Doab and the country rvithin 100 Ijos was to be so settled 
that the subjects could not keep for themselves even 10 mens 
of grain and they were to be ground down to such an extent 
that they sold the grain on the fields to the merchants. Uie 
officers in the Doab had to furnish guarantees by which they 
undertook not to permit any one to hoard up gram. All culti- 
vators were reguired to sell their produce where it was grown, 
and the officers of the state were asked to realise the revenue 
with the greatest rigour. The prices of such articles as cloth, 
sugar, both ordinary and refined, ghee, and oil. were laid down 
by the state. Spies and secret agents were 
reported the condition of the market to the Sultan. All mcr- 
chaiiU. whether Hindus or Musalinnns. had to register them- 
selves and to enter into cnRagemcnls by which they bour. 
themselves to bring their articles to the Serai odi. an Olten sp.ace 
inside the Badoon gate, where all articles were exposed for sale^ 
Advances were made from the treasury to these wealthy arid 
respectable Multnni traders to enable them to purchase goods 
in large quantities. The Diwan issued permits to those Maliks 
and Amirs who purchased costly articles This device was 
adopted to prevent merchants from buying articles in the 
market at cheap rates and then selling them at lugher rates in 


ihe counlo'- 

The matket wai *uprfintcnded by 
Diireni.i.riyasel and the Shohna-i-mandi. 


two o/Ticcr* — <hp 
The*e o!7icer» 
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performed their duties with the strictest honesty and regularity. 
The Shahna of the market, Yaqub, applied his lash wherever 
he found anybody violating the tariff laws. The cattle market 
was also controlled, and the prices of cattle fell considerably. 
Horses of the first class could be purchased for 100 to 120 
tankas, of the second for 60 to 90, of the third for 65 to 70 
tankas, while small ponies could be had for 10 to 25 
tankas. A milch cow could be had for three or four tankas and 
a she-goat for ten or twelve or fourteen jitals. The prices of 
slaves and maid-servants fell considerably. The punishments 
for the violation of the tariff laws were exceptionally severe. 
The Sultan used to send his slaves to the market to bring such 
things as bread, roast meat, reort, halioa, yakhni, melons, 
cucumber^ and so on, and when they came back, the articles 
which they brought were weighed. If they weighed less 
an equal quantity of flesh was cut off from the haunches of the 
shopkeeper concerned to make up the deficiency in weight.^ 
'.The vendors were frequently kicked out of their shops for dis« 
honest dealings. The result of all this was that the bazar people 
became quite submissive and ceased to practise deceit and often 
gave more than the fixed quantity. The success of the tari^ 
regulations was remarkable, and Barani ascribes It to four 
causes: — (I) the strict enforcement of the rules of the market, 
(2) the vigorous collection of taxes. f3) the scarcity of metallic 
currency among the people, and (4) the impartiality and zeal 
of the officers who acted honestly in the discharge of their 
duties owing to the fear of the Sultan. 

These reforms succeeded well enough. The Increased 
strength and efficiency of the army guaranteed security against 
Mongol Invasions, and held In check the refrac* 
Rojas and chieftains. All sedition Was 
stamped out. and men's habits were so dis- 
ciplined that crime was considerably lessened. The cheapness 

■F.lUol.llI. p. 107. 

J.A.8. a.l87^ p. W. 
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tVie personality of ll^e Sultan in this age; and Alauddin 
made the mistake of minimising the importance of this powerful 
factor in the politics of his day. He neglected the education 
of his sons, and under fCafur's mflu'^''ce he treated them with 
great severity. Besides, Kafur dertly fomented quarrels in 
the royal household in order to prepare the way for the estab- 
lishment >>f his own power. He induced the emperor to execute 
a will nominating his son, Shihab-ud-din, heir to the throne. 
The authority of the emperor ceased to comman •V'espect, and 
insurrectionary movements were set on foot in the outlying 
provinces of the empire. In the words of the Muslim chronicler. 
Fortune proved, as usual, fickle : and destiny drew her 
poniard to destroy him,” and the mighty monarch ' bit his own 
flesh with fury,’ as he saw the work of his life-time undone 
before his eyes. His trusted nobles and offleers had been re- 
moved one after the other through Kafut’s machinations. The 
end of the emperor, who was already in the grip of a mortal 
disease, was accelerated by the news of revolts against his 
authority, and in 1316 A.D.. he breathed his last and was 
solemnly interred in a tomb in front of the Jam-i-Mas}id. 

TTie reign of Alauddin represents the highest water- ^ rk 
of Muslim despotism. He was by nature cruel and implacable 
and swept aside the dictates of religion and 
AUuddfo.*^ canon law. if they interfered with his policy. 

He had no regard for the ties of brotherhood 
or filial relationship and inflicted punishments without distinc- 
tion. A determined will, a capacity to work other men at high 
pressure, and an inflexible resolve to make the state efficient, 
enabled Kim to grapple successfully with the problems of his 
time. He steadily followed his goal with the instruments that 
were ready to his hand, and his Machiavellian statecraft exclud- 
ed all conscientious scruple and ecclesiastical verdict. His 
ambition grew with evcr>' conquest, and so powerful did he 
become that in a short time he put down the recalcitrant batons 
with a strong hand. He possessed the qualities of a born 
military commander and a civil administrator— a rare combina- 
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tion in tnedlKval Sisloiy. 1^"= ' n" mishalllng the forces 

society was exposed m Ins day. welfare of his 

that lay around him. attemnte to „{ his 

peoplejhough this was mere y to su^ an unstinted 

policy— military agBraorf's'^'" ' , . • ^aal for t' .faith 

measure the confidence of his sol lers, aaJet 

inspired his followers “ “"irorganising his civil admin- 
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istration, he displayed great ‘ ^ ® exercise personal 

his phenomenal energy ena e - , . ^\\ l^ijg institu- 

supetvision over the conduct o is o jjd not go 

tions lacked the elements of , mankind, but it was 

beyond providing the elementa nee , ; which his 

not his fault He was hampered b^A=^h^ „he^uman 
age imposed upon him. . , n- and^ I»be 

want and misery by hia supreme talis man ^ • 

Napoleon^ fo^d ir^ che^ rLt'Mudim 

rtatesm^nship. He was t e j g,,HodoX policy oF the 

courage to take' exception though he repre- 

ea„e-.'.ts; and H.vell rightly b„Lrlty of the 

seated in his own person the unc some extent 

Turkish despot, his policy on con Indian Muslim 

the process of evolution by w i , to make Islam 

came to rega.d India a, hi, .pnitual h^me - 
in India the blight expression ol a gre. 



CHAPTER IX 


A PERIOD OF REACTION AND THE FOUNDATION 
OF THE TUGHLUQ DYNASTY' 


AlaUDDIN's death was a signal for civil war and the scram' 
bles ol rival parties for power. Malik Kafur removed from his 
path the princes of the blood royal, one by 


T h o weak 
successors et 
jUsuddla.. 


one, and produced a spurious will of the late 
Sultan, in which Omar Khan was nominated 


heir to the throne. As the heir-designate was 


only a tender stripling of six years, Kafur himself undertook 
the regency and began to administer the affairs of the state. 
The first thing needed was to exterminate the survivors of 
Alauddin. The villainous Malik Sambul was commissioned 
to put out the eyes of Prince Khirr Khan, the amorous hero 
of Amir Khusrau’a famous poem, the Q/ron-us-Sadatn, at 
Gwalior, and as a reward for this atrocious crime, was elevated 
to high rank. Prince Shad! Khan suffered a like fate ; his eyes 
were cut out from the sockets, with a razor, like slices of 
melon,” and Malika Jahan. the queen-mother, bereft of all her 
jewels and properly, was cast into prison, Mubarak Khan, 
who afterwards became king, escaped this tragic fate : his life 
was spared, but he was placed under custody. AH the sup- 
porters of the late Sultan, the tried veterans who had served 
Alauddin with rare fidelity, were removed, one by one, and in 
their places were pitch-forked low-born men who depended 
upon Kafur for favour arrd promotion to high office. This 
policy caused profound dissatisfaction among the representa- 
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lives o! the old order, who became alarmed for 
safety. A conspiracy was formed, and the slaves of A and 
din. with the help of Malik Mushir the commander o^ he 
foot-guards, killed Kafur together with hrs confederates. After 
Kafur's death. Qutb-ud-dln Mubarak Shah was placed upon 

throne in 1316 A.D. , » 

During the first few years of his rer^. he acted w, th 
commendable energy and ability. The pohncal ^ 

released, the confiscated lands "'C'"cstored 
Qatb-ud-din their owners, and the numerous os 

Mabsrat Shah. hampered trade were abol- 

ished. Baranl records that men were 
hearing the words. ' Do this, but don t do tha . y h^j 
don't say that : hide this, but don t hide that . 
don', ea" that: sell such as <1>“- .t“‘ ^ 7 .' 
that! act like this but don't act like ,“as and 

of life were pleasant ; but tbe ''.“‘ 7 hich°ihe royal authority 
regulations diminished |he awe 1 abandoned him- 

was held. Secure on his throne, the Sultan 
self to pleasure, and his Bacchanalian rr^ve 
.0 atterd ,0 the business of the admin.— ^^^^^ 
was no rebellion or disturbance _ Haraoal Deva of 

only important rebellion was that o oja 
Devagir in 1318 1 but it was quickly - 7 '" G„i— ■ 

was flayed alive.' Khusrau ' a man of ° ^ undertook 

who had won the king s alTection and .uceess. The 

an expedition to Telingana. which met with great success. 
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army of Khusrau encamped at a aKort distance from Warangal ; 
the Khan ascended on a lofty mound from where he could sur- 
vey the position of the fort and its defences. Amir Khusrau, 
who is a contemporary writer, says that the Hindu horsemen 
were more than 10,000 and the foot soldiers were beyond cal- 
culation, while the horsemen on the side of the Muslims were 
altogether only 300, or even leas. But in spite of the dispro- 
portionate strength of the enemy, the Muslims succeeded in 
inflicting a crushing defeat upon the Hindus and capturing 
vast booty in Jewels and gold. They pursued the enemy 
to the galea of the citadel and burnt their gardens and or- 
chards. Next morning Khusrau*s army attacked the outer 
wall of the fortress, which was dismantled and many Hindu* 
were slain, among whom was Antil Mahta, the principal com- 
mandant of the Rai of Telingar^a. The outer wall having 
been successfully attacked, the Muslims proceeded to be- 
siege the inner fortress. KhwSjS Hajl, the energetic Ariz, 
pointed out *to the soldiers the posts they were to occupy, and 
constructed a mine below the fort, which was 150 yards in 
length.- These mighty preparations alamied the Rai, who saw 
no chance of escape except in submission. Khusrau told him 
in plain words that he must choose between submission and 
death, which was certain in case he refused to comply with 
the conditions laid down by him.* Driven to despair by ad- 
verse fate, the Rai surrendered, and ceded to Khusrau five 
districts and promised to pay an annual tribute of “ more than 
a hundred strong elephants as large as demons, 12,000 horses, 
and gold, jewels and gems beyond compute.” 

Having secured possession of Gujarat and the Deccan, 
and freed himself from the danger of conspiracy, Mubarak 
abandoned himself to debauch. Success made him perverse 
proud, vindictive, and tyrannical, and he inflicted terrible 
punishments for the most trivial offences. None ventured to 
advise him otr matters of state, and things began to be 

* Amir Kburrau. Nuh Sipitir, RlKot, HI, p. 6Cf), 
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managed in accordance with his caprice. The court became 
the scene of the most disgraceful orgies, and the king lost 
all regard for decency and morality, and practised every vice 
that can debase human nature. Often he dressed himself in 
female attire, and with his body decked with trinkets, he 
went out into the city in the company of harlots and danced 
at the houses of the nobles. In private life he vaunted his 
contempt for the ordinary restraints of morality and bragged 
of his most indefensible conduct with a brutal naivete. He 
was in fact the embodiment of that evil spirit against which 
the leading nobles and o/hcers of the age protested, but in 
vain. There was a great demand for dancing girls, and * the 
price of a boy. or handsome eunuch, or beautiful girl varied 
from 500 to 1.000 and even 2,000 tankas.* The common form 
of amusement in which the king used to indulge was to show 
himself in a state of inebriety, in the company of public women 
to the assembled nobles of the court. But the fool cast all 
decency to the winds when he allowed these women to insult 
in foul and obscene language the distinguished nobles of the 
court. The result of this depravity was the slackening of the 
royal authority in all parts of the empire. Khusrau, who had 
become the king's confidant, acquired a great influence at the 
court. He daily conferred with his crew to compass the king's 
death. By false excuses he obtained the king's permission to 
keep around him men of his own caste in order to guard him* 
self against the jealousy of the officials. The king was appnsed 
of Khusrau's nefarious intentions, but he paid no heed to the 
remonstrances of Qazi Zia-ud-din. his old tutor.’ On the 
appointed night, the conspiialois entered the palace and found 
the Sultan in his private apartments. Realising that his life 
was in danger, the Sultan hastily fled towards the ladies’ 
quarters, but he was caught. Again, he made a frantic effort 
to effect his escape, but in vain. One of the conspirators 

‘Qsii Zia-ud-din hfld thf nfllre cf thi> keeprf of ths 

kfTS ot lha patnee pat.*. This waa m biphir imr®rtaot p®** •“'f eoo» 
ferri'd onlf on twtworthr ppraons. 
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-iKmat his dagger into the king's breast and severed his head 
from the body. A court was hastily improvised at midnight 
■ hour,^ and some of the nobles were summoned to the palace by 
means of guile *’ to be made accomplices ** in these heinous 
crimes. The house of Firuz Khilji was extinguished ; and with 
the forced consent of the nobles and officers, Khusrau mounted 
the throne in 1320 A.D. under the title of Nasir^ud-din. 

Khusrau began a hideous reign of terror. The royal haram 
was explored, and his followers and kinsmen divided among 
• themselves the women of the nobles and the 

Khnsravi^'"'* *** Amirs. The treasures of the state were rifled, 
and lavish gifts were conferred upon the 
people at large to obtain their support. Khusrau’s object 
was to re-establish Hinvlii supremacy, and for the fulfilment 
of this object, he employed e large number of his own kins* 
men, who were bound to him by ties which could not be 
easily broken. Islam was treated with contempt ; the Quran 
wos used as a seat for idols, which were set up in mosques 
lo the utter grief of the faithful. This is Barani's ex- 
aggerated account of the situation. The court nobles were 
divided among themselves and were powerless lo put an end 
to this unhappy state of things. The prestige of the Delhi 
Sultanate had reached its nadir, and, if a powerful Hindu Raja 
had oiganlsed a confederacy of his fcllow-princes, he might 
have easily obtained possession of Delhi, and the power of the 
Muslims might have been well-nigh extinguished. But the 
Rajput states were busily occupied with their own affairs, and 
took no interest in the political revolution that was going on 
at Delhi 

It was iiin>ostjhle (ot Khiwau. Vi t. 

Hint.ii state upon the support of satellites whom every one 
K t> t) s t a «> ' despised. Besides, the Ala! nobles 

weie ftllcd with disgust at liU usurpation of 
the royal authority Among these discontent- 
ed nobles was raVbr-tid-dm jGnJ*. wbom the unitper had 
tned lo concibale by appointing him master of the hctse. 
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Khusrau fled from the field of battle, but he was captured and 
beheaded.^ His supporters were diligently traced out ; they 
were charged with treason and made to suffer the fate which 
they so richly merited. GhazI Malik received the congratula- 
tions of the assembled nobles, who offered him the keys of 
the palace. The old leader shrank horn the burden of the 
kingly office, and* enquired if there was any survivor of the 
stock of Alauddin. The nobles answered in the negative and 
dwelt upon the confusion and disorder that prevailed in the 
empire owing to the abeyance of authority. With one voice 
they appealed to him to assume the insignia of sovereignty and 
placed him upon the throne. Zia Barani, who is an orthodox 
chronicler, writes with exultation : “ Islam was rejuvenated and 
a new life came into it. The clamour of infidelity sank to the 
ground. Men’s minds were satisfied and their hearts content- 
ed. All praise for Allah.’** The election of a plebeian to 
the kingly office demonstrated in an unmistakable manner the 
democratic spirit of Islam, and reaffirmed the principle of the 
survival of the fittest, which dominated and controlled the 
Muslim stale in India >n ihe I3lh and )4th centuries. 

ChazT Malik, the warden of the marches, ascended the 
throne under the title of Ghiyos-ud-din Tughluq. He was a 
man of humble origin ; his father was a 
il Turk.’ and his molher was n Jat 

.\ p womnrr of the Punjab. He had risen to high 
position by dint of personal merit, and, 
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high offices in the state. Qo just claim was ignored and no 
past service was forgotteny The claims of rank and birth 
were respected, and many families that had been ruined 
were restored to their former dignity. 

Soon after the organisation of his government. Ghiyas 
ordered an expedition against Warangal, the capital of the 
P ol Telingana. During the 

against Warangal, ^ reign of Muhaiak. Pratap Rudra Deva II 

, It, ,■ 

at the head of a large force to chastise him. The fort of 
Warangal was besieged ; and the . 

to fight against the forces of Warn. A fierce hT.d Tas Cht 
between the besiegers and the besieged, and large nur^b^a 
of were slain on both aides. Driven to despair. pTata ' 
Rudra Deva sued for peace, but th»» i i . 

ed the term, offered by hi.n Me.nX! 

spread that the old king waa dead at Deffi; ’a!d XT 
men began to induce the soldiers of th. ' "’'-^'"''ous 

prince.' Malik Tamar. Maiik t 1! L s'? 'f" 
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make iHe military system orderly and efficient. The soldiers 
were liberally paid and treated with kindness. Strict dis- 
cipline was enforced, and arms and weapons were amply pro- 
vided. The method of Alauddin regarding the descriptive 
rolls of troopers and the branding of horses was adopted-; 
and the prices and results of the inspection of the latter, 
together with an account of the retainers were entered in a 
register with a view to secure efficiency. 

Towards the close of his reign in 1324 the princes of 
LakhnautI, Shihab-ud-dm and Nasir-ud-din, who had •’been 
expelled from their kingdom by their brother 

Death n f Bahadur whom Ihn Batata calls Bahadur Bura; 
Ohiras. came to Delhi and sought the intervention of 

Tughluq Shah. The Sultan entrusted the capital to Ulugh 
Khan and himself matched towards Lakhnauti. Bahadur was 
overpowered and brought with a halter round his neck to 
Delhi. Nnstr-ud-din with the leading chiefs and zaminJars 
made his submission and was reinstated in his territory. It 
was during this campaign that the Ra}a of Tirhut (MithilS), 
Horn Singh Deva of the Karnat dynasty, encountered the force* 
of Islam. He was defeated and hi* capital was taken by the 
Muslims. Tbe neighbouring country was thoroughly subdued 
and Hara Singh Deva fled into the Nepal territory.* When 
the Sultan returned to Delhi, he was kilted by the fall of a 
pavilion which his son. Prince Juna. had erected near Afghan- 
pur at n distance of six miles from the capital in 1325 A.D.* 
The prince was suspected of having planned the emperor’s 
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death, for the hasty construction of such a palace was entirely 
superfluous. Whatever the real truth may be, there are strong 
reasons for thinking that the Sultan s death was the result of 
a conspiracy in which the Crown Prince took part, and not of 
accident. 

Ghiyas was a mild and benevolent ruler. He loved 
simplicity, and towards his quondam colleagues, he behaved 
with the same frank Joviality which had 
Estimate of characterised him in his earlier days. A 
Qh.y.s-ud-d,n. peace-loving Muslim, he practised 

rigidly the observances of his faith, but he never persecuted 
the non-Muslims. If the Hindus were treated harshly, it was 
due to political reasons and not to religious bigotry. His 
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private life was free from blemish. His watchword -was moder- 
atioir. As lorrg as he lived, he tried to promote the welfare 
of his subjects, and his beneficent activity extended to every 
branch of the administration. It was no mean achievement to 
have successfully reorganised the administration which' had 
been thrown out of gear during the reigns of -the imbecile 
Mubarak and the * unclean * Khusrau. The following verse of 
Amir Khusrau is illustrative of the Sultan’s excellent methods 
of government : 

** He never did Anything that w»t not replete with wiidon end tense. 

He night be said to wear a hundred docti>r‘« hood* nadef hi* crown.” 



CHAPTER X 


MUHAMMAD TUGHLUQ, THE ILL-STARRED 
IDEALIST 

GniYAS-UD-DlN TugWuq was succeeded by his son, Prince Jiina, 
under the title of Muhammad Tughluq,* in 1325 A.D. No 
’ revolution, no palace intrigue, and no guber- 

natorial or popular insurrection marred the 
smoothness of his accession to the throne. 
The city„»was adorned and the streets were strewn with 
flowers, f Mo ney w as thrown broadcast among the people, 
^d to commemorate ttxe auspicious occasion. large and 
generous gifts were made to loyal ofScen of the cro wnj The 
fame of his liberality travelled far and wide, and brought 
to Delhi learned and pious men, who were fitly honoured 
by their royal benefactor. Men's memories ate proverbially 
short, and before the outflow of this generosity, the catastrophe 
'vhicK had befallen the late Sultan was completely forgotten, 
and in the minds of many the prince was, perhaps, acquitted 
of all guilt. 

Muhammad Tughluq was unquestionably the ablest man 
among the crowned heads of the middle ages. Of all kings, 
who had sat upon the throne of Delhi since the Muslim conquest, 
he was undoubtedly the roost learned and accomplished. Nature 
had endowed him with a marvellous memory, a keen and pene- 
trating intellect, and an enormous capacity for assimilating 
knowledge of all kinds. The versatility of his genius took by 
surprise all his contemporaries. A lover of the fine arts, a 

^ The reign 6t Muhammad TugUuq has heen dealt with exbaus- 
tireJf in sir trotk on the TiwJSs in Jniia, yrhich iriU coninSt} 

a complete bibliography and relerencea. 
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cultured scholar and an accomplished poet, he was equally 
at home in logic, astronomy, mathematics, philosophy, and 
the physical sciences. No one could excel him in composi- 
tion and calligraphy ; he had at his command a good deal of 
Persian poetry, of which he made a very extensive use in 
his writings and speeches. He was an adept in the use of 
similes' and metaphors, and his literary productions were 
saturated with the influence of the Persian classics. Even the 
most practised rhetoricians found it difficult to rival the brilli- 
ance of his imagination, the elegance of his taste, and his 
command over the subtleties and niceties of expression. He 
was a master of dialectics, well-versed in Aristotelian logic 
and philosophy, and theologians and rhetoricians feared to 
argue vnth him. Barani. who is neither an apologist nor a 
court minion, describes him as an eloquent and profoundly 
learned scholar, a veritable wonder of creation, whose abilities 
would have taken by surprise such men as Aristotle and 
Asaf.^ He was not unacquainted with the science of medtdne. 
which was widely studied m the middle ages, and used to 
cure diseases. The generosity of the Sultan was prodigal j 
and all contemporary writets are unanimous in extolling hit 
lavish gifts to the numerous suppliants who crowded his gale 
at all time*.* He was a strict Muslim, who rigidly practised 
and enforced the observances laid down in the Holy Book 
But he was not an unrelenting bigot like some of hit predeccs 
tor*. Hit liberalism is reflected in his desire lo be tolerant 
towards the I lindus and in hit humane attempt to introduce 
ameliorative teformt. like the suppression of Sat!, whieh wa. 
in vogue in the fourteenth century. 

1333 A.D.. thus describes the Sultan Muliamm>..t • 
m.n w).„. .bov. .11 «h„.. i. fond ‘.nd‘ '' 
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shedding blood. There may always be seen at hJs gate some 
poor person becoming rich, or some loving one condemned 
to death. His generous and brave actions, and his cruel and 
violent deeds, have obtained notoriety among the people. 
In spite of this, he is the most humble of men. and the one 
who exhibits the greatest equity. The ceremonies of his reli- 
gion are dear to his heart, and he is very severe in respect 
of prayer and the punishment which follows its neglect. He 
is one of those kings whose good fortune is great and whose 
happy success exceeds the ordinary limit ; but his distinguish- 
ing character is generosity. I shall mention among the in- 
stances of his liberality, some marvels, of which the like has 
never been reported of any of the princes ^vho have preceded 

Superficially viewed, the Sultan seems to be an amazing 
compound of contradictions. But he is not really so. The\ 
charges of blood-thirstiness and madness, brought against Kim i 
hy later Writers, ore mostly unfounded. No contemporary 1 
writer gives the barest indication of the Sultan’s madness. The 
charge of blood-thirstiness was bolstered up by the members of 
the clerical party whom the Sultan treated with open disregard.* 


* Ibn Pails ed.. Ill, pp. 2Ifl-17. Also Elliot, III, pp. 

611-12; llaB^Iik-al-abBlr, Qoatrem^re’s Notices et Extraits, Tome 
NIII. pp. 19i.5?2. Elliot, III, p. 580. 

* Harani makes tbe complaint and denounces the rationalism 
cl the Sultan. In vctt eironfi lanfmage he condemns hia philoso- 
phical speculations and pours bis cold scorn upon Obald and Slid, 
who were the king’s closest associates and whom Barani wronfflr 
charges with haring drawn the Sultan awa^ from tbe path of 
orthodoxy. Barani, Tarikh-i-Firus Shahi, Biblioth. Ind., p. 466. 

This charge is again vntrne. Ibn Batutt mentions terrible 
punishments inflicted upon Shaikhs and ifaulris— men of the 
sacerdotal order, who bad been so far deemed as sacrosanct. Mu- 
homniad, who was too strong a man to be dominated by the 
Priestly class, laid hia hands freely upon them when they flouted 
bis aiitbority, aid^ treason, or eiobeuled piihh'o funds. A careful 
perusal of Ibn BatfltYs narratirc makes it clear that those who 
suffered heayily were men of the clerical party— A class that clamour- 
ed for pririlego and grounded its claim to preferential treatment 
On prescriptiTo right. 

Ibn Batafl, Paris ed.. Ilf, pp. 203— 09. 
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II is true, he was, like all meditcval despots, subject to great 
paroxysms of rage, and inflicted, the most brutal punishments 
upon those whooffended against his will, irrespective of the rank 
or order to which they belonged ; but this is quite a different 
thing from stigmatising him as a born tyrant, taking delight 
in the shedding of human blood. A close examination of the 
alleged murders and atrocities of the Sultan will reveal the 
unsoundness of the common view that he found pleasure in 
the destruction of human species and organised * man-hunts.'* 
The truth is that the Sultan combined a head-strong temper 
with advanced ideals of administrative reform, and when his 
people failed to respond to his wishes, his wrath became 
terrible. His impatience was the result of popular apathy, 
just as popular apathy was the outcome of his startling in- 
novations. 

The earliest administrative measure, which the Sultan 
introduced, was the enhancement of taxation in the Doab. 

Barani, who puts the measure as the first in 
AdministratiTe point of time, says that * it operated to the 
experiments— . • r .1 , , . . . 

Taxation In the f'”" ot the country and the decay of the 
people,* while another historian, who is more 
cautious In his remarks, says that * the duties 
levied on the necessaries of life, realised with the utmost vigour 
were too great for the power of industry to cope with Tbe 
principal reason, which induced the Sultan to enhance the jm- 


Mtisooiwsinirtorrad Barani’a slorr of the Sultiin'a • .. 

ot raan-hunts. -What Iher reallr ww will bo 
eritical study ot his nnrratire. A dreadful famino a^QUcpd n'l'’ 
and to mitimkto the auftering caused by it thr» R .i» ° ^ • 

ha orders were acrerely puSed hV 
of the state, who must hayo frcauently niTicorB 

limits. Thoao who hare any cin^rience of proper 

India in theso days must h^awl^ of thi Untish 

attends the work of realiMtion. iiarani^ was “twar" 

(Hulandabahr) The people of tiU district^wera^nV'^* .Bomn 
and he speoincally mentions Raran Thii Ua Pun"*hetl, 

snch a monstrous charfm ncaimt Ihe R<iU..» n t . *** frame 

patriotism and orlhodo*yl„l him to do fo ^ Probably his locai 

Clliot, III, p. 242. 
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posts in the Doab, was the richness and fertility of its lands and 
the refractory and rebellious conduct of its inhabitants. Ala* 
uddin had also harshly dealt with the ^huts, muqaddama, and 
balahoTi of the Ooab. who gave not a little trouble to the admin- 
istration.^ TTie taxes in the Doab were raised/ according to 
Barani, out of all proportion to the income of the people, and 
some oppressive obuJobs (cesses) were also invented, which 
broke the back of the ryot, and reduced him to utter im- 
poverishment and misery.* All historians dwell upon the 
distress which was caused by this fiscal measure, and Barani, 
whose native district, Baran, also su^ered from the effects of 
this enhancement, bitterly inveighs against the Sultan. He 
greatly exaggerates the suffering and misery caused to the 
population, when he says that the ryots of distant lands, on 
hearing of the distress and ruin of the people in the Doab, 
broke out into open rebellion, and threw off their allegiance. 
t/nfottunate!y. this measure was carried out at a time when 
a severe famine was prevailing in the Doab, and the distress 
of the people was greatly aggravated by its disastrous effects. 
But this does not exonerate the &!tan altogether from blame ; 
for his offidals continued to levy taxes at the enhanced rate with 
the utmost rigour, and made no allowance for (amine. It was 
long afterwards, that he ordered wells to be dug and loans to 
be advanced to agriculturists to promote cultivation in the 
affected areas. The remedy came loo late ; the famished 

* Barani, Tari1:b-i-Finis Sliabi, lUMioth, Ind., p. 291. 

The Muslim cbroniclers ^re to tha ch>ef« and Landholders at 
Ibe l)oat> three namre. 

Barani arritro ' ^ ^ 

j.t^” TbU tnraos ten or twentr times, that U, ten instead ot one 
and twentr instead of one. ntliot mistraiutatee tbe passa^A and aara 
the Buttan enhanced ihecessea tO ortL per rent. mare. But the first inter- 
preiation i< not to tx* hteraltr arreptrd, t>erait«o Itrentr tisira will 
1>e atisurd. On the ether hand it the Utter interpretation i« arrept- 
ed, the inereaae srould l>« oo ■mall aanoltlheljr to l>o felt at all hf 
the BfrrieuUural population. What Barani intend* to ronrer to h>s 
reader* U that the taxes were irtcrea«ed out of ati proportion. 

* lUraai. Tarlkh-i-riru« Bbahi, IhMiolh. luJ., p. 473. 

KUiot, llt.pp. 192-83, 
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population, wliose patience was sorely tried by the long dura- 
tion of the famine, failed to profit by it, and gave up the ghost 
in sheer despair. Never were benevolent schemes of reform 
more cruelly frustrated by an evil fate than in the case of 
Muhammad Tughluq. 

- Another nieasure, which entailed much suffering on the 
population, was the transfer of the capital to Devagir, which 
was re-christened Daulatabad. During the 
thSS'al'iSSO- ">''y y*"® ■«» leign, when the Sullan went 

27 A.D. ‘o the Deccan to suppress the rebellion of 

Baha-ud-dm Gashtasp, he was struck with the 
strategical importance of the situation of Devagir and expressed 
a wish to make it the capital of his growing empire. The 
empire had grown to large dimensions ; towards the north it 
embraced the Doab, the plains of the Punjab and Lahore with 
the territories stretching from the Indus to the coast of Gujarat : 
towards the east It comprised Bengal, and in the centre it 
included such principalities as Malwa, Ujjain, MahobS and 
Dhar. The Deccan had been subdued, and its principal 
powers had acknowledged the suzerainty of Delhi.* Having 
fully weighed in his mind the drawbacks of Delhi as an imperial 
capital, he decided to transfer it to Daulatabad which was more 
centrally situated.* It was situated at a safe distance from 
the route of the Mongols, who frequently threatened the 


Mtarnnl mentions tho rollowinir pmvmcrs of the empiro nt II, « 
beninnlnjt of Muhammsd’ii rr-iirn:— tO Detbi (2) ni,i«r.» /a, w , “ 
41 DevDR.r. (B) TrUng, (fli KompiLu (7t l)ho«ftm ^ 

i0» T.rliut, (10) Uklmanti. (U) S.ls-toV (12) ‘ 

Koran!. Tariklj.I.r*.miSh»hi.lin.Uotli. InJ, p. 4Rg. 

Thrar. aaya lUranl, rrrro tborouehlr aottlril at il>» , , ■ 

mjn. A«tb« empire irrew io rtt 4 ‘nt'manr eutaet of tbe 

crraled. The author of the JUamUik.ai-ahauJ *” were 

which represent the highest extent of the^ 

J!a.ai.k-al.al.,V. Hhot, III. pp. ^ ^«»«n,mad 

Thomas. Th" ChronKles. p 20\ 
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associations, left it with broken hearts. The sufferings, 
attendant upon a long journey of 700 miles, were incalculable, 
and a great many of them, wearied with fatigue and rendered 
helpless by home-sickness, perished in the way, and those who 
reached their journey’s end found exile in a strange, unfamiliar 
land unbearable, and “ gave up the ghost in despair.” 
Barani writes that the Muslims, struck with despondency, laid 
down their heads in that heathen land, and of. the multitude of 
emigrants only a few survived to return to their homes.* 

The unwarranted assumption of Ibn Batula that a search 
was instituted in Delhi under a royal mandate to find out 
if any of the inhabitants still lurked in their houses, and 
that it resulted in the discovery of two men, one lame and 
the other blind, who were dragged to Daulatabad, is based 
upon mere bazar gossip, invented afterwards to discredit the 
Sultan. It is true, the Sultan’s orders were carried out in a 
relentless manner, but it is a calumny to assert that his object 
was to cause needless suffering to the population. It must be 
said to his credit that, when he saw the failure of his scheme, 
he ordered the inhabitants to go back to Delhi and on the 
return journey treated them with great generosity and made 
full amends for their losses. But Delhi was a depopulated city. 
From far and near, the Sultan brought learned men, merchants 
and landholders to take up their abode in the deserted capital, 
but no inducement proved of any avail to reconcile them to the 
changed surroundings. The old prosperity did not return, and 
Delhi did not recover her former grandeur, for the Moorish 
traveller found it in 1334 A.D. uninhabited in some places and 
still bearing the marks of desolation. 


' namm, Tarikb-i-Finiz Sbalii, Uibliotii. lod.. n 474 
r.lliot.Ill, p. 233. 

Zla Barani writes: ** So romplete was the r\:ln ihnf 

orartoK was left amons the baildinjrs of Uie citr, in’ita T)fllnn»« 

»t8 eubnrJ.8.'’ Aetatementof this kind made W on orien^iti 
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Daulatabad remained, as Lane-Poole writes; a monument 
of misdirected energy. The scheme of transfer failed disas- 
trously. That it woiJd have, in the event of success, enabled 
the Sultan to keep a firm hold upon the different peuts of the 
empire, may well be doubted. He failed to see that Daulatabad 
was situated at a long distance from the northern frontiers of 
the empire, which needed to be watched with constant vigilance. 
He disregarded the warning, which experience amply furnished, 
that Hindu revolts and Mongol inroads might at any time 
jeopardise his possessions in the north. If such a contingency 
were to arise, it wocild have been an extremely difficult task 
for the Sultan, pressed by the half-subdued races of the Deccan 
and the nomad hordes of Central Asia, who repeatedly ravaged 
the northern frontier, to cope with the forces of disorder. 

Muhammad TugWuq has rightly been called the prince of 
moneyers. One of the earliest acts of his reign was to reform 
the entire system of coinage, to determine 
relative value of the precious metals, and 
«^ncr. found coins which might facilitate exchange 

and form convenient circulating media. But 
far more daring and original was his attempt to introduce a token 
currency. Historians have tried to discover the motive which led 
the Sultan to attempt this novel experiment. The heavy drain 
upon the treasury has been described as the principal reason 
which motivated the issue of the token coins. It cannot be 
denied that a great deficiency had been caused in the treasury 
by the prodigal generosity of the Sultan, the huge expenditure 
that had to be incurred upon the transfer of the capita!, and the 
expeditions fitted out to quell armed rebellions. But there were 
other reasons which must be mentioned in giving an explana- 
tion of this revolutionary measure. The taxation policy in the 
Doab had failed : and the famine that sdll stalked the most 
fertile part of the kingdom, with the consequent decline in 
agriculture, must have brought about a perceptible fall in the 
revenue of the state. It is not to be supposed that the Sultan 
was faced with bankruptcy ; hU treasury was not denuded of 
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specie, for he subsequently paid genuine coins for the new ones, 
and managed a most difficult situation with astonishing success.* 
He wished to augment his resources in order to carry into effect 
his grandiose plans of conquest and administrative reform, 
which appealed so powerfully to his ambitious nature. There 
was another reason : the Sultan was a man of genius who 
■ delighted in originality and loved experimentation. With the 
examples of the Chinese and Persian rulers before him, he 
decided to try the experiment \vithout the slightest intention of 
defrauding or cheating his own subjects, as is borne out by the 
inscriptions on his coins. Copper coins were introduced 
and made legal tender ; but the slate failed to make the issue 
of the new coins a monopoly of its own. The result was, as 
the contemporary chronicler poinhi out in right orthodox fashion, 
that the house of every Hindu— of course as an orthodox Muslim 
he condones the offences of his co-religionists — was turned 


1 RanVSng tn a foot-note to bis traailation of BadSonVs 2£untakTtab‘ 
ut‘tatcankh, raises a doubt rebelber these coins rreto exchanged at 
their relative metat -caluo or their face vatuc. UadaonT certalnlr means 
what be sar». Ifo says, the copper tokens •were exchanged for silver 
coins when the Sultan saw the failure of his schrme. Barani is explicit 
on the point. The netv coins tvere exchanRed at Ibeit faco Tohie, other- 
'srise how would it have been possible to tide over an embarrassing 
situation with success? 

The following passage in Briggs (I. p. 415) is not to bo found in 
Firishta’s Lucknow text. 


“ Such abuses had occurred in the mint. hoWCrcr, that after the 
treasury was emptied, there still remained a heavy demand. This debt 
the king struck off, and thousands were ruined.” 


This passage contains a_ clear charge of dishonesty against the 
Sultan, which is thoroughly ineonsislenfe with his policy. The Sultan 
was anxious to avoid injustice, ond that is why he permitted exclianei; 
of coins. It is not clear where Briggs found this passage. Sultan Kims 
Shah mnkes no mention of the repoyment of these debts in his T'aluhll- 
i-FiruT Shahi. Baroni cleorly states (hat the Sultan met all demands 
and Ibn BatQtVs account *'f IpfU and rewards points to Iho fact 
that there sms no dearth money in the royal treasury Banking 


Klliot, in. pp. 240-41, 880. 
Briggs, I, p. 415. 

Firishta, Lucknow text, p. 134. 
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into a mint and the Hindus of the various provinces manufactur- 
ed lakhs and crores of coins. Forgery was freely practised by 
the Hindus and the Muslims : and the people paid their taxes 
in the new coin and purchased arms, apparels, and other articles 
of luxury. The village Headmen, merchants, and landowners 
suppressed their gold and silver, and forged copper coins in 
abundance, and cleared their liabilities with them. The result 
of this was that the state lost heavily, while private individuals 
made enormous profits. The state was constantly defrauded, 
for it was impossible to distinguish private forgeries from coins 
issued by the royal mint. Cold and silver became scarce : 
trade came to a stand'Stil!. and all business was paralysed. 
Great confusion prevailed : merchants refused to accept the 
new coins which became as “valueless as pebbles or polshreds.’* 
When the Sultan saw the failure of the scheme, he repealed hia 
former edict and allowed the people to excharrge gold and 
silver coins for those of copper.* Thousands of men brought 
these coins to the treasury and demanded geld and silver coins 
in return. The Sultan who meant no deception was defrauded 
by his own people, and the treasury was considerably drained 
by these demands. AH token coins were completely with* 
drawn, and the silence of the Moorish tiavcller. who visited 
Delhi only three years later, proves that no disastrous results 
ensued and the people soon forgot the token currency. 

The failure of the scheme was inevitable in the India of 
the Mth century. To the people at large copper was copper, 
however benevolent the intentions of the Sultan might be. 
The Sultan who pitched his expectations too high made no 
allowance for the conservative character of the people, whose 
acceptance of a token ctirtmcy even in modern limes it more 
in the nature of a submission to an inevitable evil tharj a wilbng* 
ness to profit by the use of a convenient circulating med»um. 
The mint was not a state monopoly ; and the Sultan failed to 
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provide adequate safeguards to prevent forgery. Elphmstone’s 
statement that the failure of the token currency was due to the 
king’s insolvency and the instability of his government, is not 
Justified by facts, for the Sultan withdrew all coins at once and 
his credit remained unshaken. Mr. Gardner Brown has 
ascribed this currency muddle to the shortage in the world s 
supply of silver vo. tKe fourteenth century. There was a great 
scarcity of coins in England in the reign of Edward III about 
the year 1335 and he had to take steps to prevent the export 
of bullion without a license. Similar difficulties were felt in 
other countries. Soon after his accession. Muhammad Tughluq’ 
introduced a gold dinar of 200 grains and an adali or a sliver 
coin of 140 grains in place of the gold and silver tankas which 
had hitherto been in use ‘and which had weighed 175 grains 
each. The introduction of the gold dinar and the revival of the 
adali show that there was an abundance of gold and a relative 
scarcity of silver in the country. The prise money brought by 
KafOr from the Deccan ' consisted largely of Jewelry and gold 
and it was this which had brought about a fall in the value of 
gold. The scarcity of silver continued even after the death 
of Sultan Muhammad. Only threb silver coins of Firuz have 
come to light and Thomas mentions only two pieces of 
Muhammad bin Firuz, one of Mubarak Shah, one of Muham- 
mad bin Farid and none of Alam Shah and his successors of 
the Lodi d)Tiasty and it is not until the middle of the I6th 
century that we come across a large number of silver coins issued 
from the mints of Sher Shah Suri and his successors.^ Regard- 
ing the failure of this scheme. Edward Thomas, a numismatist 
of repute, has rightly observed. ** There was no special machin- 
ery to mark the difference of the fabric of the royal mini and 
the handiwork of the moderately skilled artisan. Unlike the 
precautions taken to prevent the imitation of the Chinese paper 
notes, there was positively no check upon the authenticity of 


' I rnniiilcfst.lr the riows exarr««r>,l nn l>ii« ■■ll.•..rl 
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the copper token, and no limit to the power of production by 
the masses at large.” 

Muhammad Tughluq adopted a policy which ran counter 
to the cherished prejudices of the orthodox school. He levied 


The liberal 
character of the 
administration. 


many taxes in addition to the four legal ones^ 
prescribed by the Quran, and showed a greater 
regard for the religious susceptibilities of the 
Hindus than hts predecessors had ever done. 


Unlike his weak-minded cousin, Firuz, he was no unreasonable 


bigot. His culture had widened his outlook, and his converse 


with philosophers and rationalists had developed in him a spirit 
of tolerance for which Akbar is so highly praised. He employ- 
ed some of them in high positions in the slate,* and. like the 


great Akbar after him. tried to stop the horrible practice of 
Sati The independent Rajput states were left unmolested ; for 
the Sultan knew that it was impossible to retain permanent 
possession of such strongholds as Chittor and Ranthambhor'^ 
a policy which was not liked by the clerical party. He con< 
tinued Alauddin’s practice of appropriating four-fifths of the 
share of plunder to himself, leaving the rest to the soldiers. 
But the,fceling8 of the canonists were deeply embittered, when 
he deprived them of the monopoly of the administration of 


justice. His love of justice was so great that he personally 
looked into the details of the Judicial administration, and sub- 


missively accepted the decrees of the courts passed against 
himself.^ 

He made himself the Supreme Court of Appeal, and when 
his judgment differed from that of the Muftis, he overruled 
them and adhered to his own view. To curtail the influence 


* Tilt* fovir If’pit Into# nrp Zalot, J niga, Bn>l /Tiftnm*, 

^ttin PatOtT eppaLs ot a llindn ItAtan (rbo ira« in ibe Siilinn's 
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HI. rp. IO5-I00. 

* Ibn n.iinit, Paris pJ, 111. pp. 285-50. 
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of the orthodox party, he 'invested some of the distinguished 
officers of the state with judicial powers in spite of the fact that 
they were not Qazi's, Muftis, or professed canonists. The 
Sultan's brother Mubarak Khan sat with the Qazi in the DiuJen- 
t'khono to assist him in deciding cases. He occupied the office 
of Mirdad whose duty was to produce in the court any big Amir 
or nobleman against whom a complaint was instituted or a 
suit was 61ed, and who was too powerful to be controlled by 
the Qazi, Some members of the sacerdotal order were severely 
punished by him when they were found guilty of rebellion, open 
sedition, or embezzlement of religious funds. It was this stern 
justice which led to his condemnation by the priestly class, 
which could not tolerate a ruler who was impious enough to 
Uy his hands freely upon Shaitths and Saiyyads, hitherto con* 
sidered sacrosanct by Muslim rulers. Neither birth nor rank, 
nor piety availed aught to afford protection to an offender from 
the punishment which his guilt merited, and that is why Ibn 
Batuta. who had visited many lands and seen a great deal of 
men and affairs, recorded the verdict, when he was in his own 
coimtry, no longer afraid of the Sultan s wrath, that of all 
men this king is the most humble, and of all men he mpst loves 
justice." 

The Sultan's acts of munificence surpass all belief. Who- 
ever went to pay his respects to Kim carried with him piesenls, 
and since the Sultan gave rich rewards in return, the practice 
became very common. A separate department of presents was 
maintained. Those who were fortunate enough in securing 
royal favour were granted the Khat-I-Khurd which contained 
an order that the bearer should be paid the specified amount 
of money from the royal treasury after proper identification. 
This Khat or letter was signed and countersigned by several 
officers before the payment was made. The slate also main- 
tained an industrial department and the author of the Masalik 
writes that the Sultan had a maufactory in which 4.000 silk 
weavers were employed who manufactured cloth for all kinds 
of dresses for the Amirs and officers of the court. Besides, 
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there were 4,000 manufachirers of golden tissues who prepared 
gold brocades for the use of the royal ladies and the wives of 
the nobles. 

The Sultan’s energy manifested itself not only in the 
organisation of the .civil administration, but also in the forma- 
tion of grandiose plans of foreign conquest, 
e c li°3 m'o^s 'of in the reign, he was induced by some 

conquest, Khorasani nobles who had sought refuge at 

his court to attempt an invasion of their coun- 
try. There was nothing fantastic or absurd in the plan. 
The condition of Khorasan under the degenerate Abu 
Said favoured the consummation of such a project. Abu 
Said was a minor when he ascended the throne, and the affairs 
of the state were managed by Amir Chaupan, a nobleman of 
considerable influence, who had virtually attained to the posi- 
tion of the major domo of the palace. But Amir Chaupan's 
tutelage galled the young ruler, and when Chaupan opposed his 
wish to many his daughter, of whom the young Sultan was pas- 
sionately enamoured, he was captured and strangled to death 
by his orders. The death of Qiaupan plunged Persia into 
confusion and encouraged the Chaghtoi chieftain, Tarmashitm 
Khan, and the ruler of Egypt to threaten the eastern and western 
frontiers of the Persian empire. Muhammad Tughluq, who 
had established friendly relations with the ruler of Egypt, 
collected a large army containing 370,000 men, who were paid 
for one whole year from the public treasury. But several causes 
combined to wreck this ambitious scheme. First, the Egyptian 
Sultan, who had become friendly to Abu Said, refused to render 
assistance. Secondly, the Chinese ruler did not want to sec 
any increase in the power of the Chaghtal chieftain who wa« a 
dangerous neighbour. Thirdly, the deposition of Tarmaahmn 
by his rebellious nobles removed a great danger from (he eastern 
frontier of Persia and lessened the difficulties of Abu Said. 
Besides, it was extremely difficuU to mobilise a huge host 
through the passes of the Hindulcush to a distant country, where 
it was not easy to obtain supplies for the army. The expedition 
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had little chance of success. The Muslims had hitherto en- 
countered the disunited Hindus, but to try conclusions with 
their co-religionists in their own native land was a task beyond 
the strength of the armies of Delhi at this period. It was an 
act of wisdom on the part of Muhammad Tughluq to abandon 
the scheme and to concentrate his attention upon India. 

Another project which has brought much odium upon the 
Sultan was the so-called Chinese expedition. All modern 
writetB on Indian history, following the lead of Firishta, have 
made the mistake of supposing that the expedition was aimed 
against China.* But the contemporary chronicler, Barani, says 
that the design of the Sultan was to conquer the mountain of 
Qarachal or Qarajal, which lies betv^een the territories of Hind 
and China.^ Ibn Batuta states clearly that the expedition was 
directed against the Qai&jal mountain, which is situated at a 
distance of ten 'stages from Delhi.^ Tltis shows that the moun- 
tain ment was Himachal (the Himalayas), which constitutes an 
impassable barrier between China and India. The expedition 
was obviously directed against a refractory hill chieftain who 
had refused to own the suzerainty of Delhi. The first attack 
of the imperialists was a success, but when the rainy season 
set in, the troops became demoralised, and it became impos- 
sible to obtain supplies from the headquarters. The troops 
suffered heavily, and the entire baggage of the army was plun- 
dered by the wily mountaineers. Only ten horsemen returned 


' Btiaps.yifUlUa, 1, p.4t6- 
Klpliinstone, lli9t<iryAf India, p, 390, 


Firlflhta writ«*s: “ Ilarlnir li«^rd «f the arrot wpalHi of China 
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scheme, hut failed to do so. Ilarani’a trslinmny i*. of course mem 
rellsMe. Ihn Ilatail supporU llaram. course, mere 

’ItRTftni. TsTiV\i-i.r;n«Sh*W.lVd.Vw>Ui. Ind., p 477. 

Ihn lUtOtt. Paris ed., HI, p. 825, 

• This refers fi> the Himalaya mountoli 
three months' journey in IrniPh. 
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to tell tlie story of tKis terrible disaster. But the object of the 
expedition was realised ; the mountain prince made peace with 
the Sultan and agreed to pay tribute, for it was impossible for 
him to cultivate the low lands at the foot of the hills without 
acknowledging the authority of the ruler of Delhi, of whose 
kingdom they formed a part. 

TTie first decade of the reign of Muhammad Tughluq was 
comparatively a period of tranquillity, but from the year 1335 
A.D., there was a perceptible decline in his 
The Disorders fortunes. It was due partly to his harsh policy 
Abakan latter years of his life, and partly to the 

revolt. visitation of famine, which continued for 

several years and produced enormous suffer- 
ing in all parts of Hindustan. When public revenue, 
the principal mainstay of the administration, decreased, re- 
bellions broke out in all parts of the empire. The earliest 
rebellion of importance was that of Jalal-ud-din Ahsan Shah in 
Mabar, which occurred in 1335 A.D.* Although Delhi was in 
a deplorable condition owing to the famine and lawlessness 
prevailing in its vicinity, the Sultan marched in person .to 
chastise the rebel ; but when he reached Tclingana, cholera 
broke out and carried off a large number of men belonging to 
the king's retinue. The expedition against Ahsan Shah was 
abandoned under the pressure of unforeseen troubles, and he 
Was allowed to become independent. 

Bengal had never been a loyal appanage of the empire of 
Delhi since the days of Muhammad, son of Bakhtiyar. Fakhr- 
ud>din, the armour-bearer of Qadr Khan, the 
governor of Lakhnauti. slew his master and 
usurped his temtories in 737-38 A.H. (1337 
A.D,). Taking advantage of the state of confusion into 

* Thp date 1338-39 given hr Smith on page in hh Oxford Hisforr 
of India Is incorrect. 

Ahsan Shah rebelled in 133a A.D. He began to issue his coiru as 
an independent ruler in this year- Dr. ilultESch who ha# examined 
these coins with caro assigns this rebellion to (335 A.D, 

J, n. A. 8., 1909. pp. B87~83. 
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wKtcK the affairs of tKe kingdom of Delhi had fallen, he 
proclaimed himself independent ruler of Bengal and struck 
coins in his own name. The emperor, who was busily occu- 
pied with greater troubles in other parts of his wide dominions, 
could not pay attention to this upstart rebel. As there was no 
interference from him, Fakhr-ud-din successfully overcame 
the local opposition to his assumption of royal power. He 
soon brought the whole country under his control and govern- 
ed it with ability and vigour. He is described by Ibn Batuta 
as a capable despot who took delight in the company of pious 
men and spent large sums of money in charity. Bengal was 
prosperous under his rule, and the economic conditions were so 
favourable that the people passed their days in ease and com- 
fort. Prices of foodstu^s and other articles of common use 
were so cheap that the people from Persia used to call Bengal 
* a hell crimmed with good things.’^ 

The rebellion in Bengal was followed by others of Jess ‘ 
importance, but they were speedily put down. The most im- 
portant rebellion, however, was that of Ain- 
Revolt of ubmulk, the governor of Oudh and Zafrahad, 
which broke out in the year 1340-41. Ain-ul- 
mulk was a distinguished nobleman who 
had rendered great services to the state, and who was 
held in higli favour at the court. When the Sultan removed 
his court to Saragdwari in the Farrukhabad district on ac- 
count . of famine, Ain-ul-mulk and his brothers rendered 
great assistance in mitigating its severity. A singular lack of 
foresight on the part of the Sultan drove the loyal governor 
into rebellion. Having heard of the misconduct of certain 
Deccan officers, the Sultan decided to apooint Aja-»J,.TC 2 Jk. 
governor of that country and ordered him to go there with his 
family and dependants. This peremptory order of transfer took 
the Malik by surprise. His' ears were poisoned by those 

• Ibn natn{5, Paris nd.. I\% pp.2II-I2. 

Ynte. Travetr «f Marra Polo. 11, f»p. TtUSO. 
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which the affairs of the kingdom of Delhi had fallen, he 
proclaimed himself independent ruler of Bengal and struck 
coins in his own name. The emperor, who was busily occu- 
pied with greater troubles in other" parts of his wide dominions, 
could not pay attention to this upstart rebel. As there was no 
interference from him, Fakhr-ud-din successfully overcame 
the local opposition to his assumption of royal power. He 
soon brought the whole country under his control and govern- 
ed it with ability and vigour. He is described by Ibn BatutS 
as a capable despot who took delight in the company of pious 
men and spent large sums of money in charity. Bengal was 
prosperous under his rule, and the economic conditions were so 
favourable that the people passed their days in ease and com- 
fort. Prices of foodstuffs and other articles of common use 
were so cheap that the people from Persia used to call Bengal 
' a hell crammed with good things.** 

The rebelUon in Bengal was followed by others of less 
importance, but they were speedily put down. The most im- 
portant rebellion, however, was that of Ain- 
Revolt of ul-tnulk. the governor of Oudh and Zafrabad, 
which broke out in the yeor 1340-41. Ain-ul- 
n\ulk was a distinguished nobleman who 
had rendered great services to the state, and who was 
held in high favour at the court. When the Sultan removed 
hla court to SarBgdwnrl in the Farrukhabad district on ac- 
count . of famine, Ain-ul-roulk and his brothers rendered 
great assistance in mitigating its severity. A singular lock of ' 
foresight on the part of the Sultan drove the loyal governor 
into rebellion. Having heard of the misconduct of certain 
Deccan officers, the Sultan decided to appoint 
governor of that country and ordered him to go there with his 
family and dependants. This peremptory order of transfer took 
the Malik by surprise. His ears were poisoned by those 

‘ tl>n Rstata, Pari* »Ni„ JV, pp. 3U-I5. 
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persons who had sought shelter in Oudh and Zafrabad to escape 
from the wrath of the Sultan. All of a sudden. Am-ul-mulk. 
who suspected danger, revolted, and with his brothers seized 
the entire royal baggage which was in his charge. Xhe Sultan 
was at first dumbfounded at the news of this revolt, but he at 
once devised measures to strengthen his forces. He paid 
special attention to the morale of the army, and himself super- 
intended the operations. After a prolonged and stubborn fight. 
Ain-ul-mulk was defeated and brought as a prisoner to the 
royal camp. His associates were cruelly put to death, but he 
was pardoned in recognition of his past services and appointed 
superintendent of the royal gardens. 

Destiny allowed no respite to this unlucky monarch, and no 
sooner did he quell disturbances in one quarter than troubles 
of greater magnitude broke out in another. 

Supp/wsion of The evil-minded persons who always thrive in 

beads and organised themselves In bands for 
purposes of plunder and brigandage. This evil was the 
greatest in Sindh. The Sultan marched thither with his forces 
and scattered the ruffians. ’Then leaders were captured 
and forced to embrace Islam. By the end of the year 
1342 A.D.. order was established m Hindustan, but disorders 
of greater magnitude soon afterwards broke out in the Deccai^ 

■ They assumed formidable dimensions, and the Sultan found 
himself powerless to stamp out sedition and overcome resist- 


ance to his own authority. , . 

The Deccan was a hot-bed of intrigue and seditious con- 
•piracy. In the enily part ot the reign, the Sultan had eifeetively 
brought under hia away aueh distant provmcea 
The Deccan. Warangal and Dvirsamudra. 

and hi. empire embraced practically the whole ot the Dec^. 
But Mihar became an independent 

and in 1336 Had Ha, a «.d his btothe, Bubka l^aimd- 
ed the kingdom of Vijayanaga. a. • protest aga.Mt the Mud™ 
power, of which a full account vrill be given later. In 
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who had been entrusted with the fiefs of Malwa and Dhar. TTie 
crime of Aziz produced a feeling of consternation among 
the Amirs, and they took up arms in self-defence. Disorder 
rapidly spread in the Deccan, and the troops became mutinous 
everywhere. The Sultan proceeded in person to suppress the 
rebellion in Gujarat, and from Broach he sent a message to 
Nizam-ud-din Alim-ul-mulk, brother of Qutiugh Khan, governor 
of Daulalabad, asking him to send the foreign Amirs imme- 
diately, to the royal camp. Tire Amirs of Raichur, Mudgal, 
Gulbarga, Bidar, Bijapur, Betar and other places obeyed the 
royal command and started for Gujarat, but on the way a 
sudden panic seized them, and they entertained the suspicion 
that the Sultan intended to take their lives. They attacked 
the royal escort, killed some of the men in a skirmish that 
followed, and returned to Daulatabad where they seized Nizam- 
ud-din and made him prisoner. The fort of Daulatabad fell 
into their hands ; they seized the royal treasure, divided the 
Mahratta country amongst themselves, and elected one of their 
leaders. Malik Ismail Makh Afghan, as their king. When the 
Sultan received Intelligence of these developments, he marched 
towards Daulatabad and defeated the rebels in an open engage- 
ment. Malik Makh Afghan entrenched himself in the fort of 
Dharagir. and Hasan Kangu, another Afghan leader, with his 
followers went away in the direction of Gulbarga. The Sultan 
laid siege to Daulatabad and sent his general Imad-ul-mulk 
Sarter in pursuit of the rebels. Daulalabad was recovered : 
but soon afterwards the Sultan had to leave the place on account 
of the tehellion of Taghi in Gujarat. As soon as the Sultan's 
back was turned, the foreign Amirs, once again, made a 

Thf*fi Amietwrre t<fre!gWf9 rmnatxit whoha/i 

Inln<lia. B. thinit that it H a Wrm ff>r a MiiRhat fentiirion t'r 

rartain of ^ Hut in this it is hirrlly th^ ra-»*. 

Hrr^ it is M»«*d gfurrally f<»r alt IhMi- a^rmtiirprs whr» lis'l irtflf-l in 
Initia, That th<^ irer^ a liirholent at>A rfall/n' is fWr Irnm 

Iho tnannrf In which thiT* WhamJ dnrins Miihamma'l'a ruRn. 

Haylsjr, ImcbI Muhammadan Dynasties of tiiijarmi. p. 4\ 
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Kanya Naik 'or KrisHna Nayak. son of Pratap Rudra Deva 
Kakatlya, organised a confederacy of the Hindus of the south. 
Barani describing the rebellion of Sahu Afghan vrrites : — While 
this was going on, a revolt broke out among the Hindus of 
Warangal. Kanya Naik had gathered strength in this country. 
Malik Maqbul, the Naib Wazir, fled to Delhi, the Hindus took 
possession of Arangal, which was thus entirely lost. About 
the same time one of the telattona of Kanya Naik whom the 
Sultan had sent to Kambala apostatised from Islam and stirred 
up a revolt. The land of Kambala also was thus lost, and 
fell into the hands of the Hindus. Devtgir and Gujarat alone re- 
mained setme.^ The great Deccan revolt began, and through 
the efforts of Ballala IV, Hart Hara and Krishna Nayak, follow- 
ed by many lesser leaders, >l finally culminated in the dis- 
appearance of Muslim power in Warangal, DvSrsamudra, and 
the country dong the Coromandel coast. The fall of the Hoy- 
salas in 1346 A.D. enabled Hari Hara to place his power upon 
a firm footing, and henceforward Vijayanagar became a lead- 
ing state in the south and o bulwark against the Muslim inva- 
sions from the north. 

Gujarat and Dcvogir alone were left in the hands of Muham- 
mad Tughluq. His many failures had soured his temper, and 
he had lost that quality of human s>'n>palhy without which 
no conciliation of hostile people is possible. He removed 
Qutlugh Khan, the veteran governor of Oevagir. from his 
office, and appointed his brother in hit placex-nn arrange- 
mcnt which caused much discontent in the country. The 
revenue declined and the officers of the state began to extort 
money for themselves from the hapless ryots. The recall of Qiit- 
UisU Kh«n v<» CollcrJ by > (ir,h blund.t in lb. of 

Ih. to..ien Anm.= by ih. fool.J. vinlnrl’, .on. A.ii Khumm-r. 
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vigorous effort to recover their lost power. They besieged 
the fort of Devagir and baffled the attempts of the imperial* 
ists to recapture it. The imperial general Imad-ul*mulk was 
defeated in an action by Hasan, and the rebels occupied 
Daulatabad. Ismail Makh whom they had chosen their king 
“ voluntarily and gladly '* resigned in favour of Hasan, a young 
and high-spirited warrior, who had taken a prominent part m 
these campaigns. Hasan assumed sovereignly under the title of 
Alauddin wad-din Abul-Muzaffar Bahman Shah on August 13, 
1347 A.D.' Thus was founded the famous Bahmani kingdom, 
of which a full account will be given in another chapter. 

Hearing of the rebellion of Taghi, the Sultan left Devagir 
for Gujarat. It was a mistake on his part to resolve to put 
down the traitor Taghi before dealing cffec* 
thobuUnn!^* tively with the foreign Amirs. In these 
depressing circumstances the Sultan had an 
interview with Barani whose advice he asked on matters 
of state. Barani suggested abdication, but the Sultan 
expressed his determination to punish his rebellious sub- 
jects. He told the historian clearly that he would teach the 
people obedience and submission by punishment. He pur- 
sued the rebel Taghi from place to plscc, but the latter 
succeeded in eluding his grasp. He subdued the Ral of 
Kama] and brought the entire const under his sway. From 
there he proceeded to Condnl where he fell ill end was 
obliged to halt for some time. Having collected aa large force 
he marched towards Thstta but when he was about three or 
four days’ march from that place he got fever and died on 
March 20. 1351 A.D. The empire, which once contained 23 
provinces, and extended bom De\ht and IjiHore to DvAr- 
samudra and MKbar in the south, and from Lakhnauti and 

'Tti'in Tt>- crrn |ir (hr . 

5. IM7, 

Ihitlan-i-Uatir. tn.}. .Knt.. 1*^. XXVIII, j. jrj 
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Gaur in the east to Thatta and die Indus in the west, broke up 
into pieces, and upon ita ruins arose powerful and wealthy 
kingdoms. Gujarat continued nominally a province of the 
empire, but elsewhere the imperial authority had ceased to 
exist. 

Such was the end of this unlucky monarch. All his life, 
he battled against difficulties and never abandoned his task 
in despair. It is true, he failed, but his 
IfuIwrmMi failure was largely due to circumstances over 
ivhich he had little or no control. A severe 
famine which lasted for more than a decade marred the glory 
of his reign and set his subjects against him. The verdict 
that declares him a cruel and blood-thirsty tyrant like Nero 
or Caligula does little Justice to his great genius, and ignores 
his conspicuous plans to cope with famine and his efforts to 
introduce ameliorative reforms. There is ample evidence in 
the pages of Baraiu and fbn Batuta to show that he was not 
fond of shedding blood for its own sake, and that he could 
he kind, generous and just even towards his enemies. He 
possessed an intellect and a passion for practical improvement, 
which We rarely find in medimval rulers. But his task was an 
cxPemely onerous one. He had to deal wlh the problems 
of an ever-growing empire with a staff of officers who never 
loyally co-operated with him. He had also to reckon with the 
orthodox l//ama who clamoured for privilege and who re- 
sented his attempt to enforce Justice and equality among Kis 
subjects. In view of these extenuating circumstances, the 
common opinion about the Sultan’s character and policy needs 
to be revised. Mr. Gardner Brown’s remarks, although he 
often adopts the attitude of the apologist, come yery near the 
truth and deserve to be quoted.* 


'Ccrarare ihis TiVtr wiiH that sf Elf>Itinr{ane, llarflU 
Thnms*. sn4 V. Smith on the suVirel. All of th<m» Ih* 

chsnro of nsadnrvi, hot roUhrr in the of H’" *" 

Ihf. hUtorr of lUrani tborw )• any mont.on of il- tJwaM Ttiowu* 
ITb" Chronklr*. ri». P««fs hi* vrath t.rort MuKatatn*'! l.Ko 
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" That he was mad is a view of which contempora* 
ties give no hint ; that he was a visionary^, his many-sided, 
practical, and vigorous character forbids us to believe. 
To call him a despot may be true, but no other form of 
government was conceivable in the Middle Ages : to use 
the term as though it were the name of a vice or a disease 
is to ignore the fact, that a despotic prince who is acces- 
sible to new ideas or who embarks on measures of reform 
can do much to advance the prosperity of his people in 
an age when education is but little advanced and conser* 
vatism deeply rooted. Such a ruler, however, has in his 
own time serious diflficuhies to face : the inevitable dis- 
turbance of vested interests, the innate preference for 
established custom, raise up for him numerous enemies J 
ofiicials carrying out unpopular reforms shelter themselves 
beneath the plea of the master's orders : should unmerited 
disaster befall his schemes, should corrupt or incompetent 
officials pervert their ends, it is he— because he is a des- 
pot— who must bear the blame : if he has been a warrior 
and Death finds him when engaged on some small 
campaign— like Muhammad bln Toghluq beneath the 
walls of TKatta— the judgment of Heaven is cited to con- 
film the popular verdict, and literature records 
He left a name at which the world grew pale 
To point a moral or adorn the tale.*' 


din's thf •ami*. Hut lJu* attitude of tLcsw writers ii not murnr:. 
injf. Thi-r token^tbeir cue from Ilarani, was MUerlr 
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A most interesting source of information regarding the 
reign of Muhammad Tughluq is the account of his travels given 
Ibn Batut 5 . Moorish traveller, Ibn Batiita. Abu- 

Abdulla Muhammad, commonly known as 
Ibn Batuta, was bom at Tangier on the 24lh February, 
1304 A.D. He had an inborn liking for travel, and as 
soon as he grew to manhood, he made up his mind to ful- 
fil his heart's desire. At the early age of 21, he started on 
his journey and after wandering through the countries of Africa 
and Asia, he camq to India through the passes of the Hindu- 
kush. He reached the Indus on the I2th September, J333 
A.D.; thence he proceeded to Delhi, where he was hospitably 
received. He was appointed Qazi of Delhi by Muhammad 
Tughluq and admitted to his cowt. where he had close oppor- 
cities of acquainting himself with the habits, character, and 
acts of this most extraordinary and unfortunate monarch. The 
traveller dwells upon the Sultan's generosity, his hospitality to- 
wards aliens, his vast wealth, his love of justice, his humility, 
his strict observance of the practices of Islam, his love of 
learning, and his numerous other accomplishments in terms 
of glowing admiration. But he also gives a catalogue of the 
atrocities of the Sultan, whom he describes as a “ wonder of 
the age.** The eight cases of murder of Shaikhs and Maulvis 
mentioned by Ibn Batuta arc those of men who had either 
embezzled public funds or participated in seditious conspi- 
racy. Ibn Batuta lived in India for eight years and left the 
service of the Sultan in {342 A.D. He throws much light on 
the customs and manners of both Hindus and Muslims in 
those days and supplements Zia Barani in many respects. He 
Was sent on an embassy to China on a diplomatic mission by 
Muhammad Tughluq, but he was prevented by unforeseen cir- 
cumstances from fulfilling it. The ship in which he sailed was 
sunk and the men of his suite were either drowned or killed by 
pirates with the exception of one. If Ibn Batuta is to be trusted 
— thoURb Sir Henry Yule doubts what he says in regard to this 
mattcr-^hc reached China after considerable hardship, but soon 
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turned back on finding the conditions unfavourable. After 
coming back from China, he started from Malabar to the coast 
of Arabia and reached Fez. the capital of his native land on the 
8th November, 1349. Here he recounted the adventures of his 
long voyage to his admiring friends and persons, occupying ex- 
alted stations in life. Some believed him ; others looked upon 
him as a mere inventor of gossip. He put his experiences and 
observations in black and white and finished his laboius on the 
13lh December, 1355 A.D. Ibn Batuta died at the age of 
seventy-three in 1377-78 A.D. 

There can be no doubt about the general veracity of Ibn 
Batuta. for his statements are very often corroborated by other 
historians. He describes the gifts and punishments, the kind- 
nesses and severities of his patron with considerable imparb’al- 
ity. His view of the Sultan's character is corroborated by 
Zia Barani who is more fulsome In his adulations and less 
balanced in Kis denunciations. The character of Ibn Batuta, as 
it is reflected in the pages of his narrative, is profoundly interest- 
ing. Full of freshness, Ufe. dating, a kind of superstitious 
piety, and easy confidence, Ibn Batuta is a man of extrava- 
gant habits, prone to fall into pecuniary difficulties, out of 
which he is more than once extricated by his indulgent patron, 
to whom he clung like a veritable horse-leech, as long as he 
lived in India. 



CHAPTER XI 


FIRUZ TUGHLUQ, 135I-S8 A.D. 

F(ruz was bom in the year 1309 A.D. His father’s name 
Was Sipah Salar Rajab, who was brother of Sultan Ghiyas-ud* 
din Tughluq. The fief of Dipalpur was en- 
Pirus!^ ^ * * ** trusted to Tughluq by Alauddin, which he 
managed with remarkable tact and firmness. 
On hearing of the beauty and charms of the daughter 
of Rana Mall, the Bhatti Rajput chieftain of Abuhar, he 
proposed to the Rana that he should marry his daughter to 
his brother Rajab. The Rajput with characteristic pride 
Spurned the proposal. Thereupon Tughluq, who was mightily 
offended, demanded prompt payment of revenue, and sub- 
jected the people of Abubar to considerable hardship and 
misery. TTie old mother of the Rana had a conversation with 
her son on the subject which was overheard by his daughter. 
The young Rajput lady heroically offered to sacrifice herself, 
if her surrender could save the people from misery and 
ruin. Thus was her marriage with Rajab brought about. The 
offspring of this union was Hruz Tughluq. It is extraordinarily 
strange that Firuz who was bom of a Rajput mother should have 
become so fanatically orthodox. Sultan Muhammad Tughluq. 
when he occupied the throne of Delhi, treated Rruz well and 
appointed him to high offices. He reposed great confidence in 
him. and 5n the Tarif(h-i-Fimx Shahi of Barani there is internal 
evidence of the fact that Sultan Muhammad intended him to be 
his successor after his death, 

35 
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The death of Muhammad Tughluq near Thatla plunged the 
entire royal camp into confusion, and a feeling of despair 
seized the leaders of the army as well as the 
The a^Dseion rank and file. The Mongol mercenaries who 
Tughluq, had come to assist in the expedition against 

Taghi began to plunder the royal camp, and 
the army found it difficult to retreat in safety towards the 
capital. The situation was further aggravated by the fact that 
Muhammad had left no male heir, and it was apprehended 
by the nobles that disastrous consequences might follow if 
they did not at once proceed to choose a successor. Batani 
who was an eye-witness of these events writes that the late 
Sultan had nominated Firuz as his heir-apparent, a statement 
which is corroborated by another contemporary writer, Shams- 
i-Straj Afif,* According to this testament of the late Sultan 
they offered the crown to Firuz and appealed to him to save 
the families of the generals and soldiers from the Mongols by 
accepting it. Firuz who was utterly devoid of ambition and 
who wished to lead the life of a religious recluse at first demur- 
red to the proposal, and said that he contemplated a pilgrimage 
to Mecca. But the pressure of the nobles became irresistible, 
and at last he had to concede to their wishes in the interests 
of the state. Firuz' s acceptance of the crovm had a calming 
effect on the army, and order was quickly reslo.eJ. But in 
Delhi the Khwaja Jahan*s attempt to set up a supposititious^ 
son of Muhammad had created a serious situation. The 


'ltaron’i,Torilih-i-PIruBBhaW. IJJMioth. Ind., j> 635 
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Khwaja cannot be charged with treason, for he had done so in 
public interest on receiving the news of the disappearance of 
Firuz and Tatar Khan, the principal leaders of the imperial 
army, from the field of battle.' Firuz enquired of the nobles 
and officers of the state if the late Sultan had left a son. and 
received a reply in the negative. The Khwaja repented of his 
conduct, and with every mark of abject submission appeared 
before Firuz to implore forgiveness. The latter was inclined to 
take a lenient view of his offence on the score of his past 


’Sbams-J-Siraj Afif, Tarikb-PPifu* Sbabi, BlWioth. Ind., p. C3. 

Finis madci bis state entry inln Delhi after having been duly 
crowned king on the second day of the month of najab, 753 A.ii. 
(September I-ttli, 1331 A.D.). Sir Wolsrfey flaig in a learned 
article in the .1, R. A. 8., I92i, pp. 365—72, espresses the opinion 
that I'irus was a ti<iurper who set aside tbo claims of Muhammad’s 
Ban. It is very dilTicuIt to agree with Sir Wolseley on this point. 
Bamni posUivety asserts that the late Sultan had nominatod him 
as his heir by a tcslamentary decreoand he is supported by Bhams*!* 
Birai Afif, Ilut if these t>e dismissed os court paoegyrista who trere 
anxious to condone or orertook the faults of their patron, (hero aro 
other fjcis which mililato against the (beory of u.(urpation. 2Jo cen> 
temporary writer— not even Ibn DatOtit— throws out a hint that Sultan 
Muhammad had a son, Sultan Muhammad himself towards the 
close of his reign when he wos in Oujarat, much (reulieii by (he 
foreign Amirs, once said that be would go on a pilgrimage to Mecca 
and entrust his kingdom to Malik Kabir, Ahmad Araa. and Firut, 
Xo mention was made of abdication in favour of a son although this 
was suggested by llarani. Khitdawand Zado. the daughter of the 
late Sultan, batched a conspiracy liot to secure the crown for her 
brother, the pretender, of wboni aho did not make even a casual 
mention, bul for her own son. She must barn l>een aware of (ho 
existence of a son of Muhammad, if ono had really existed. Kirux 
was unwilling to accept the crown, and his gratitude to and 
reverence for Muhammad, by whom he was always treatnl with 
affectionaod fcindneas. couM never have permitted him to set aside 
the claims of his lawful heir. 

Anr.TarUh-M'irut Shahi. tlildloth. fnd^ rp.4’>. dd.Ct 

Afif writes (p. Ml;— 

^ iS ytLA Atf *S MjJ ^ jUll A** *’ 

t»A 

Fifishtn writes (hat Muhammad proposed tn_ make him his 
■ uece**or, amt aeconfingty reeominendecl him on his destb'bed to 
the nobles, llriggs. Itp. 4(4 KJUot. III. p. C^7. 

Virus always had • jnv*l rvtpeet for h»s pstr«n, Muharnma.l 
Tnghlun, as is shown by the opening worls of Ihe Val3h»(*l*l *rus 
Bhahi: 

” «’a ju; ^ ftJ .MM fXi Jt.t* *’ 
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that he never transacted any business without referring to the 
Quran for an augury. Weak and timorous, he lacked the 
qualities of generalship, and in moments of crisis, when victory 
was almost within reach,' his craven scruples led him either 
to beat a dishonourable retreat or to patch up a temporary truce 
with the enemy. Unlike his great cousin, he had no pretensions 
to finished scholarship, and was unfitted to deal with the prob- 
lems of an empire which had been shaken to its foundations by 
the convulsions of the previous reign. 

The Sultan s vaunted devotion to the Quran .did not pre- 
vent him from seeking the gratification of* his lower appetites. 
On one occasion, in the midst of a campaign, when Tatar Khan 
paid him a visit, he saw him lying half-naked with wine cups 
concealed in his bed. TTie Khan reproached him for this 
depravity, and struck with shame and remorse, the Sultan pro- 
mised to observe abstinence as long as Tatar Khan. was with 
the army. But the contemptible weakness of will soon asserted 
itself, and the Khan was transferred to the neighbourhood of 
Hisar Firu2a to restore order, probably as a punishment for his 
disrespectful behaviour.'* 

' But Firuz was not altogether devoid of human virtues. • 
Towards his co-religionists he behaved with marked generosity, 
and his charitable and humanitarian instincts led him to make 
grants for performing the nuptials of the daughters of indigent 
Muslims and for administering poor-relief. He abolished tor- 
ture, simplified the legal system and discouraged espionage. He 
endowed colleges where the professors and students of Islam 
devoted themselves to theological studies. He devised several 
measures to promote the welfare of his subjects of all classes > 
the chief of which were the facilities of irrigation which he pr<^ 
vided to the cultivators and a hospital at Delhi, where medicines 
were distributed gratis to the sick and the suffering. 


‘Tint rantpmpnmrr clironlcVr ssys (list thp cron* , 

sn«l thni the llin<lii« sl«o were happr ami rontcnle,] *A*n? 

BhahJ. tIJl.Jiolh. Iml.. r. 180. ‘'■nie.l. Tor.kh- 
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ectvices, but the nobles refuacc! to condone wbnt they described 
as " unpardonable treason.** The Kbwnjo ^vas asked to 
to ibc fief of Samana, but on his way he was beheaded by 
Sher Khan's orders. *rhu8 did the weak and irresolute Pint* 
acQuiesce in the victimization of a trusted friend and colleague, 
of whose guiltlessness he was probably fully convinced. 

Firuz Tughluq mounted the throne on the 24th March,. 135 
A.D., with little ambition and less fitness for that high position. 

He had held responsible offices in the state 
alitr^of Fim**”' received his training under the 

guidance of the late Sultan. He had ac- 
quired considerable experience of public affairs, but he was 
utterly wanting in that courage and warlike zeal which was 
almost a sine qua non of fourteenth century kingship in India. 
The contemporary Muslim chroniclers have bestowed lavish 
praise upon him. for his reign marked the beginning of that 
religious reaction, which became a prominent feature of his 
administrative policy, Barani writes that since the days of 
Muiz-ud-din Muhammad bin Sam. there was no ruler of Delhi, 
80 humble, merciful, trutb-loving. faithful and pious.* Shams- 
i^Siraj Afif pronounces upon him a fulsome eulogy, and tttols 
his virtues in terms of hyperbolical praise. The author of the 
Tarikh-i~Mubarak Shahi endorses this eulogistic testimony and 
■writes that since the days of Nosherwan, no king of Delhi 
was so just, merciful, kind, religious and fond of magnificent 
buildings. Later historians have repeated the verdict, and 
Firuz has figured in history as an ideal Muslim ruler. But a 
closer examination of his character and policy leads to a 


’BarsnS, TarikB-i-Firu* Sbahi, Biblioth. Ind., p 648 
He pronounces a fulsome eulogy upon the Sultan, for h!a 
tastes and policy agreed so well with his orthodox prindnlS He 
had witnessed the ratioaotism afthe lost men. whiehwAR 
to him. To trine the y;rtn„ K, ?Scw£,%Z" SrS'S 

iiilnridcoloor.tt;OconailKmpr Hindustan in the pr.Tioua r.Lf and 

anrSaST’™ P^SRappr 

Barani, Tarikh-i-Firus Shahi. Biblioth. Ind., p. 6T2. 
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different conclusion. He was an uncompromising bigot who 
followed the straightest path of orthodoxy, and in the manage- 
ment of the government employed the theocratic principles of 
the Quran. He observed the Holy Law with great strictness, 
and on the occasion of religious festivals behaved like a pious 
Muslim. He encouraged his ‘ infidel ' subjects to embrace 
Islam and exempted the converts from the payment of the 
jeziya.* Fully in the grip of the orthodox school, he sanc- 
tioned the persecution of those whom he considered heretics or 
infidels. A Brahman who was charged with seducing the 
Muslims from allegiance to the true faith was burnt alive in front 
of his palace, when he .refused to abjure the faith of his ore 
fathers.® During the expedition against Jajnagar the Sultan caus- 
ed the idol of Jagannath to be rooted up and treated with every 
mark of indignity at Delhi.'^ For the first time in the history of Is* 
lamic domination, the poll-tax was levied upon the Brahmans, 
and their protests were contemptuously disregarded. The no es 
were not allowed to put on gaudy dress, and gold brocades 
and embroidery were sparingly used. He interdicte 
ments of brass and copper and used earthen vessels instead 
of plates of gold and silver for eating purposes.^ Pictures on 
banners and ensigns were forbidden and royal intolerance ex 
tended also to certain heretical Muslim sects whose leaders v«re 
put down with a strong hand. Firuz was fanatically ort o ox 
like Aurangieb. although he possessed none of the talents o 
that great ruler. 

He was by nature a man of irresolute vrill and vacillating 
temper, and though opportunities were not denied to him, * 
had not cultivated those qualities of character, which mark « 
successful man of genius from a mediocrity. Constant ®*^‘^**, 
tion with Muftis and Maulois had made him so weak-min e 

‘F«tuhlt-;.Firus Sbabi. Blliot, Il.p. 383. 

* Bhams-i-SIrai Adf, T#rikh-i-Finir Sliahl. BII.Iioth.Ifi3- r ‘ • 

■ Klliot, III. r. MS. 

* Slrsl-i-Firui Sliabi, .Mlshabad UnirprsHj’ MS., p. 

* ABf. p. S74, 
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fond of the pleasures of the chase, and a large forest was main* 
lained near Delhi where game was carefully preserved at stale 
expense. Desirous of introducing useful reforms, he tackled 
the problem of civil administration with great energy and vigour, 
though he made mistakes which worked to the detriment of the 
state. But, even if Firtrz's achievements in the field of 
civil administration are duly recognised, he cannot be pro- 
nounced to have been a successful or a brilliant ruler, and when 
the balance is struck between success and failure, we must 
unhesitatingly record that his weak policy was largely respon- 
sible for the break-up of the early Turkish empire. The only 
extenuating circumstance is that he had inherited great difficul- 
ties from his predecessor. Napoleon was right when he wrote 
to King Joseph, *\when men call a king a kind man, his reign 
has been a failure." 

During the confusion that followed the death of Muham- 
mad Tughluq. Bengal completely separated itself from Delhi. 

and Hap Ilyas proclaimed himself an tnde- 
FAroiimpofirr pendent ruler under the title of Shams-ud- 

Sultan marched towards Bengal 
ttUionto upngal. , . , ^ . , i 

1353-54 A.T>. at the head of a large army, and on reach- 
ing there issued the following proclamation 
to his Bengali subjects, in which he explained the wrongs 
of Hflji Ilyas and his own desire to do justice to the people 
and to govern the country well.* TTie promises of rewards 


*Th!s pfoelamatjon <owar>f« thr rnd of tli«* t’St 

A.l>. It rrpUtns thr c-sx>*«> at th«> inTSvinn am) ri-rOMrit* th^ Wfonjr* 
amt ef*prM<inn* of tlaji Ura«. TIw* Hultan atlJr*-***^ all el*«»'->* of 
ir»pn and rirti rowarda who woxjtd rrmain iiMwerr- 

if»e in t)*r»r atlraUnco to JVIhL Tl>,» rroeLantaimn i* ooa of rtio 
mo«t eatraonlifuiiT dooomonU In th* hMtnrr of rh«- f-titUnil** of 
IVIhl. and throw* ttnw-Ji tight upon ttio ni.M r«*)*oy id y»nu 

Tho dwomrnt »vriir» In TAo vhirh or.nfaio* 

tbo IfUot* of Ain-ul.ffidlk UthfO. U « ronlomt^-rsrt wnit and 
thorof.>ro ot m«rh hUlorWt vain*, at annp)rn>on|,»|r y.a lUraol amJ 
Afif. 

Sftnlvl .M-tut Walt fChtn Hafitlt txa* wr.ilm adr<*n*»I otyU- 
tmiorr mNlu-o of iho »c-.fk in th* A. H fi, .\IX, JP.n. S«. *. 
yp, fi3— r'O. Ho ht* firm a lrao«1a(i<tit of iho oiCgloal rfo-n^v-ni 
vhich w»» rrytodw*.! <n tbo On roT«j.*,|pg at 
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and liberal concessions made by tbe Sultan indicate his *^**^^j 
to avoid war, which must necessarily entail bloodshed an 
rapine. ^ 

** Whereas it has come to our auspicious ear that 1 ya* 
•• Haji has been committing oppression and high-handedness 
upon the people ol the territory of Lahhnauti and Tithut. 
shedding unnecessary blood, even shedding the blood of 
women, although it is a well-established proposition in 
every creed and doctrine that no woman, even if she be 
a Kafir, should be slait\ ; And (whereas the said Ilyas 
Haji has been levying illegal cesses, not sanctioned by the 
law of Islam, and thus putting the people into trouble f 
there being no security of life and property, no safely 
for honour, and chastity. And whereas the territory was 
conquered by our Masters and has come down to us by 
inheritance, and also as a gift of the Imam (‘ Abbasld 
Khalifa of Egypt ') it devolves upon our Royal and Courage* 
ous self to safeguard the people of that State, And as 
Ilyas Haji during the lifetime of his late Maiesty was 
obedient, and loyal to the throne *. and even during our 
auspicious Coronation he confessed his submission and 
fealty, as becomes a subordinate, sending petitions and 
presents to wait upon us ; so, if, heretofore, were brought 
to our august notice an infinitesimal part of the oppression 
and high-handedness that he had been committing on God's 
creatures, we might have admonished him. So that he might 
have desisted therefrom ; And whereas he has exceeded the 
limit, and publicly rebelled against our authority, therefore, 
we have approached with an invinrdble army for the pur- 
pose of opening this territory, and for the happiness of the 


wUU ttio test of tbo 1 fattnd it d«f«ctiT« iii severs] respects, 

AUersUons have been rustle where necees&rr' to mske the rendfriog 
rontorm to the tett. 

The word ff^ir rued In the proclamation w, I think, meant 
for the Hindu* penernllr. It does not Bpecificalljr slam! for Zaroa«tr>* 
BUS 0 * the Maulvi Sahib sufreests. The author* ol the Zfal/u'nl-i~ 
Timuri srul the ZafarvSmA frequcotly use tbe word to ifenoto 
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people ihcTCof ; desiring thereby to deliver oil from his 
tyranny, to convert the rs'ounds of h« oppressions by ibc 
salves of Justice and mercy, and that the tree of their 
, existence, withered by the hot pestilential wind of t>’Tnnny 
and oppression, might flourish and fructify by the limpid 
water of our bounty. 

** We have therefore by the exuberance of our mercy 
commanded that all the people of the territory of Lakhnauti 
—the Sadnt, Ulama, Mashayakh, and others of similar 
nature : and also the fC/jons. Umara, Sadrr, Akohir, 

and M'aariJ, including their train and suite— those who may 
prove their sincerity or those whose real for Islam may 
prompt them thereto, may resort to our wotld-protecting 
presence, without waitinn and delay. We shall give them 
double of what they get from fiefs, villnfics, lands, stipends, 
wages and salaries : And the class of people, called 
Zamindais. as Afuoaddoms. and other ttspetlable men 
i^ii<,)from the river Kasi (Kesi) to the farther limit 
of the fief of Lakhnauti. that (similarly) may come to our 
wolld-protecting presence, wr shall remit wholly the pro* 
duce and duties (revenue in cash and kind) for the curirnl 
year, and from the next year, we have d/rectrd fo levy the 
revenues and duties in accordance with the Regulation 
ptomulgated during the reign of the late Srrltan. Shams 
ud-din, but in no case more than that shwjld be demarMler!. 
and the extra or illegal taxes and diitiVs which may weigh 
unduly heavily UTVm the people of that part of the country 
should entirely be renurred anr! sernovn! And *»»'h of 
the betrnlls, gahtt, etJ . wKrt may ccene »n thett enitfe 
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them from their original places or give them cause for 
distress ; that we have commanded that one lind all of 
this tract may live, and dwell in their homes and hearths, 
according to his and their hearts* desire, and may enjoy 
ever more contentment and freedom from anxieties, InsKa 
Allah t*aala (if God Almighty may wish).** 

When Haji Ilyas heard of his approach, he entrenched 
himself in the fort of Iqdala.^ To decoy him out of the fortress 
Firuz had recourse to a clever strategical move ; he retraced • 
his steps a few miles backwards in the hope that the enemy 
would come out of the fort in order to harass the retreating 
army. The expected happened, and Shams-ud-din followed 
the royal army at the head of a considerable force consisting of 
ten thousand horse and 200.000 fool, all eager to do battle with 
the Delhwis. The Sultan arranged his troops in battle array 
according to the tlme-honouted practice of mediaeval warfare in 
three divisions— -the right, left, and centre, and himself took 
an active part in organising the campaign. At the sight of these 
overwhelming odds, Shams-ud-din trembled like a willow 
leaf,’* but he was too proud to acknowledge the suzerainty of 
Delhi. A terrible battle ensued in which the protagonists on 
either side fought with great valour and determination. When 
Shams-ud-din saw the day going against him, he fled from the 
held of battle and took shelter again in the fort of Iqdala, The 
royalists followed up their success and invested the fort m full 
vigour. But the shrieks and wails of women who pathetically 
demonstrated their grief, moved the compassionate heart of the 
Sultan, and he forthwith decided to abandon the fruits of a 
hard-earned victory. TTiis is how the official historian of the 
reign describes Firuz’s incapacity to deal with a difficult situa- 
tion : ‘ To storm the fort, put more Musalmans to the sword, 
and expose honourable women to ignominy, would be a crime 
for which he could not answer on the day of judgment, and - 

*Por«n account ot this fortress, sco J. A. S. D., 1874, p. 244. 

was afterwards called Asadpur by Firm. Elhot, in, p. 297, 
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which would leave no difference between him and the Mughals.’t 
Tatar Khan, the imperial commandant, urged the annexation 
of the province, but with his characteristic weakness Firuz 
rejected his advice on the plea that Bengal was a land of 
swamps, and that it was not worth while to retain possession 
of it. 

On his return from Bengal the Sultan devoted himself with 
great energy and vigour to the organisation of his administra- 
tion. But a second expedition to Bengal 

The second became necessary, when Zafar Khan, the son- 
expeaition, 

1K9-C0 A.D. in-law of Fakhr-ud-din, the first independent 
ruler of Bengal, complained of the high- 
handedness of Shams-ud-din and begged the Sultan to intercede 
on hia behalf. The official historian heard this from his father 
who was then in attendance on the Sultan. Zafar Khan was 
well received at the court, and his heart was elated with joy 
when the Sultan ordered the Khan-i-Jahan to make prepara- 
tions for a second expedition to Bengal. Popular enthusiasm 
rose to such a high pitch that numerous volunteers enrolled 
themselves in the army which consisted of 70,000 horse, in- 
numerable foot, 470 elephants and a large (lolilla of boats. 
On his way to Bengal the Sultan founded the city of Jaunpur in 
honour of the memory. of his illustrious cousin Fakhr-ud-din 
JunS.* Shams-ud-din had been dead for some time, and his 
son Sikandar had succeeded Him. Following the example of 
his father, he shut himself up in the fort of Iqdala.* The fortress 
was besieged, and the royalists made breaches in its walls. 


‘KUiot.lU, P.2C17. 
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which were soon repaired by the Bensalis, who displayed great 
courage and vigour, notwithstanding the grim spectre of defeat 
that stared them in the face. But the patience of both sides 
was soon exhausted by this interminable siege, and negotiations 
for peace began. S, bandar a plenipotentiary Haibat Khan con- 
ducted the negotiations with great patience, t.et and firmness. 
Sikandar agreed to the restoration of Sonargaon to Zafar Khan 
and sen 40 elephants and valuable presents to the Sultan to 
cement their friendship. But Zafar Khan who was the chief 
cause of all this trouble gave up the idea of retiring to his country 
and preferred to remain at Delhi. Probably the amenities df 
octal ife at the capital of the empire captivated the heart of 
the exiled prince. Once again Rrux's weakness prevented him 

n^gh 

On hi, return from Bengal, the Sultan halted at Jaunpur. 
•from where he marched against J.in.gar (modern Orissa). wWeh 
■mi, ,• I" ° flPU'rshlng condition, and where 

tioi?^ ol th^'l”! •bundance of fruits and foodstuffs could 
tifJaiuagftp. supply the wants of the royal army.* The 
Rai of Jajnagar.2 who was a Brahman, fled at 
the approach of the royal army and took shelter m an island 
whither he was pursued by the Sultan’s forces. The tern le of 
Jagannath at Puri was desecrated and the idols were thrnw» 
the sea.= At last, dismayed by the heavy odd, arrared" 
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him, he sent his emissaries to negotiate terms of peace. To 
their utter surprise, the Sultan informed them that he was en- 
tirely ignorant of the cause of their master’s flight. TTie Rai 
explained his conduct and agreed to furnish a fixed number 
of elephants every year as tribute. The 5ultan accepted these 
terms, and having obtained the submission of several other 
Hindu chieftains and Zamindars on his way, he returned to 
the capital.^ 

The fortress of Nagarkot had been conquered by Muham- 
mad Tughluq in 1337 A.D.:- but during the latter part of his 

n . . 'oign its Rai had established himself as an 

Conquest of., , , _ , r t i 

Nagarkot, 1360- independent ruler. The temple or Jwala- 

mukhi in Nagarkot was an old and venerat- 
ed shrine which was visited by thousands of Hindu pilgrims 
who made rich offerings to the idol. Its sanctity was an addi- 
tional reason which led the bigoted Firuz to undertake this 
expedition ; and the contemporary chronicler writes that when 
the Sultan paid a visit to the temple, he addressed the assembled 
Rais, Ranas. and Zamindars in these words: *' Of what avail 
is the worship of this stone? What desire of youra will be ful- 
filled by praying to it? It is declared in our Holy Law that 
those who act contrary to it will go to hell.”^ The fort of 

’ririsLta Bays tlisl tbn dnuirbtrr of Ibn Itai of Jajnsj^r fell into tho 
lianda of tho kinx, who brought ber up ns his child. The Icini; 
received the mitiraission of the H.'oa cf ItirbbQm, who prexented him 
with 37 elephants nnd other ratiiahle articles. Tho Sull.m then htmtt"! 
in tho forests of radraarati, whero hecoptured 83 elephants Firjslita 
docs not Bpenk of the terms of peaco referrett to by Afit. 

Itnnkin^, Al-Iladitoni, I, p. 8J9. 

Tirishta, Lucknow text, p. 147 iirisirs, I, p. 433. 

*Qos7jd nadr-l-CJiSch, Elliot. Ill, p. 670 

^Anf. pp. l8r>-87. 

Eliiot. fir. p. 318. 

I'lrishts says that Tmi* found tn tins tempi" a library of 1.300 
Volumes, lie caused one of iheso booVs which treated of plnlM.»jihy 
anil ftstmnomy to be tennslatml into Persian and railed it 
J^{rHf Shahi, llnFrrr. 1. p. 431 Fir»sht«, f.urLnnw teat, p 148. 

The same authority assert* that it U m«< 1 that the frsirmenls of 
the Slot of S'aimfkot mixrsl with pieces of cow's fleah were /(}l<st in 
l*aps an I ti«sl round the neck* «l Ilrahmans. who wrr" thus paraded 
throiiRh the camp. Ihif it is not esirroNinite,! by any confeinporary 
writer. 
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Nagotkot was besieged, and maniriiqs and arradas were placed 
on ail side's. After a protracted siege of six months, which 
well-nigh exhausted the patience of the combatants on both, 
sides, Firux offered pardon to the Rai, who “ came down from 
his fort, apologised, and threw himself at the feet of the Sultan, 
who placed his hand on his back, bestowed upon him rich robes 
of honour and sent him back to his fort,” 

The Thatta expedition is one of the most interesting 
episodes in the reign of Firuz Tughluq. It is a singular instance 
Sultan’s fatuity and lack of strategical 
ol Thattai''ia7l-72 ® gifted general, he could never 

•A-.D. risk a war a oufronce like his ggeat predeces- 

sors. Alauddin Khilji and Muhammad Tughluq. 
and his irresolution and piety always presented the most serious ' 
obstacle to the achievement of brilliant victory. The expedition 
origmated m a desire to avenge the wrongs done by the people 
of Thatta to the late Sultan. Preparations for the campaign 
were made, and volunteers were enrolled in the army which 
consisted of 90,000. cavalry, numerous infantry and 480 
elephants. A large Aotilia of five thousand boats was also 
constructed and placed under, experienced admirals. Jam 
Babiniya,' the cheiflain of Sindh, arranged in battle array his 
forces which numbered 20,000 horse and 400,000 foot and 
prepared for action. Meanwhile In the Sultan’s camp provisions 


nrinRS, 1, p. 461. 

BatUonl says. }io read the 2? tlaual-i.jriru^ „f r i. 

year 1601-92 A.D. from beBinninK to end. ** * Lahoro ]n the 

X-.. works also translafer) ii 

Firur. This corrohorntes Fjrishla’a leslitnonr ^ “ in the name of 
ItankinB, Al-Hndaoni, 1 , p. 332 
'Bhams-j-Siraj Am in his rnrfiA-i-if.v,.- 

p. 201. writes Jam nnd Uahmiyo. The correct nn.^* i Ind., 

.lam Uabiniya for .Inm is a title and not n however, would bo 

also writes' (Klliol, 1, p. Jam naliiniT* Mir ilasum 

mHKB,,IV, P.42) Winch i. J«n. Hnni 

The author of the riifc/fit-uf-Aironi a LiIm Jam Ilalnniya. 

ineorrecllysnys tliatinl3:o Finirmarch.Hl « Mir Mnairni. 

Jam Khair-ud-«lin sahmitted. Klli^ I •> '{u5 Thatta whoso rhiof 

The Muslim historians hov" „ , 

names of these Jams. 8eo Ilavcrtv'* confusion about Iho 

pp. 820-80. •«vcrtys note in J.A.8. B, 1 KJ 2 , I, 
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became scarce owing to famine and pestilence, whicK 
decimated the troops and swept away nearly one-fourth of the 
cavalry. 

• Reduced to sore straits the troops lost heart, but when the 
whole army, despite its ebbing strength, made an assault, it 
drove the enemy into their fort. The Sultan, unwilling to risk 
another engagement, retired to Gujarat in order to obtain fresh 
reinforcements. But through the treachery of the guides the 
whole army lost its way and fell into the Rann of Kutch.' He 
lost his way and for six months no news of the army reached 
Delhi. A dire famine prevailed ; the prices of grain rose 
exorbitantly high, and the hunger-stricken men gave up the 
ghost in despair. The want of good water and the dreariness 
of the desert filled them with gloom and despondency. With 
great difficulty the royal army reached Gu;arat, where the Sultan 
busily engaged himself in enlisting fresh levies of men. and 
spent about two crores in procuring the sinews of-war, Malik 
Imad-ul-mulk complained to the Sultan that the condition of the 
•regulars in the royal army was unsatisfactory irr spite of their 
services to the state. While the irregulars were mounted, they 
had to go on foot and were put to great hardships. The Sultan 
ordered that advances should be made to them to provide the 
necessary equipments. Instructions were sent to Khan-i-Jahan 
at Delhi to enjoin Upon officers of government the necessity 
of treating the villages of the regulars well so that their families 
might not be put to any inconvenience. Having accomplished 
the work of reorganisation, the entire force moved towards 
Thalta and encamped on the hither-side of the Indus. But 
when the imperial commandants Imad-ul-mulk and Zafar Khan 
attempted to cross the river, their way was blocked by the 
Sindhians. It was then decided to go higher up the river in 
order to effect a passage below Bhakkar. Tills was done, and 
on the opposite side of the river a fierce battle was fought, 

’For n dolo)lo.l account at »«•<• ItomtinT floiotN-cr, V, 

■ TP. 1 1— 16. and Kalliiawad Qazi.Ucor, III, 
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but Firuz’s weakness once more stood in the way of victory. 
Anxious lest the lives of the innocent Muslims be. destroyed, he 
lecalled his generals, heedless of the inconveniences which they 
had borne in forcing a passage across the river. As the Sindhi- 
ans offered stubborn resistance, the war council decided to 
send Imad-ul-mulk to Delhi to bring fresh reinforcements. The 
worthy minister Khan-i-Jahan received him well and called 
volunteers from Badaon. Kanauj. Sandila, Jaunpur, Bihar, Tir- 
hut, Chanderi, Dhar and other dependencies of the empire. 
TTie arrival of these troops considerably increased the strength 
of the royal army, and when the Sindhians saw the overwhelm- 
ing odds arrayed against them, they judged discretion to be the 
better part of valour and expressed their willingness to surrender. 
This altitude rendered all further fighting superfluous, and a 
peace was at once concluded between the contending parties. 
The Jam offered submission; he was taken to Delhi where a 
liberal pension was settled on him. and his brother was rein- 
stated in the Jamship.* Whatever success attended this cam- 
paign was due to the boldness and vigour of the imperial 
generals and the timely assistance rendered by Firuz's capable 
and loyal minister Khan-i-Jahan Maqbul. 

Shams.i.Siraj Afif who has no dear idea of the geography 
of the Deccan gives a brief and confused account of that coun- 
try. The Bahmoni kingdom had been estnb- 
Tlt** rrcBH. during Muhammad’s lifetime and 

Vijayanngar had fully risen to fame. Fimz’a officers asked 


* Afif sar* Omt ilir non of Uir.Tam nml Tftmar).? 

Iirntli'^r of llalunira. ••■rr ptirinl ovi.f Thatu Mn<l hill's wrrr ronf.'rnwl 
UiKiTt. TVif wvawlmt taVinit the .Ism ooit 

lUh.n.r* «•<«•» ti'fn. n apiM-ar* lint <5h«m«-i.Siraj l.n ma.I.. llaJ.inoa 

ln*n lw« p/Tson* 

m.thr a«ilfi.>»..f llie rUftftr my* iJiat 

,iT - fi... Hulun, an'l aftn 


I lUhitiira ’ 
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his permission to march towards Daulatabad to reassert the 
supremacy of Delhi, but the Sultan looked distressed and 
his eyes suffused with tears and observed that he had re- 
solved never more to make war upon men of Muslim faith. 
Such was the bravery and courage of this monarch which is 
frequently applauded by the court historian. The empire of 
Delhi, shrivelled in extent and shorn of its splendour, was con- 
fined to the region north of the Vmdhyas. 

Firuz was essentially a man of peace. His achievements 
in the field of civil administration entitle him to our admiration, 
though even some of these partially contribut- 
Adminiatra- ed to the disintegration of the empire. Under 
prinTiples him the Muslim government in India assumed 

‘ ' a predominantly theocratic character.' and 

pronounced its ban upon Hindu infidels and Muslim heretics 
alike. The intolerance of the Sultan was reflected in the ad- 
ministration which imposed serious disabilities upon the 
dissenters. The experience which Firuz had acquired under 
Muhammad had given him an insight into the needs of the 
country and impressed upon him the value of reform. Ihis 
led him to devise comprehensive measures for the happiness 
and prosperity of his subjects. The welfare of the people, 
though it was often restricted to a small minority, became the 
watchword of the new administration, and the Hindus and 
Muslims both were benefited by its activity. But the compari- 
son between Akbar and Firuz instituted by Sir Henry Elliot 
is unnecessary as well as unjust ; Rruz had not even a hun- 
dredth part of the genius of that great-hearted and broad- 
minded monarch, who preached from the hig P at ° 

public interest the gospel of peace, good-wil an to era lO 


uU wen* nrpointiHt to teach the principles of Ihe faith to the 
•orts 80 that they may know the truth.^ 


* S 

Ilinitn converts so that lUey may anow 

STrat-i-Fin« Shnhi, AllahalMid University MS.. . 

* Elliot, III, pp. 209-70. -o • 'Tarikh-i-rinir Fhahi. 

See prefatory noto to ShaoiS-i-Siraj A , pf g,|- Henry 

Vincent Smith also comments “7“" ,1^'* Ii;,tory, r. 340. 

Elliot’s calling Finir Shah the Akbar of his time. Ojford Ji. 

37 
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towards all sects and creeds. The reforms of Firuz lacked 
permanence ; they failed to strengthen the Muslim polity and to 
gain the confidence of the Hindus whose feelings were embitter- 
ed by his religious intolerance. Altogether, they produced a 
reaction which proved fatal to the interests of the dynasty of 
which he was by no means an unworthy representative. 

Tire jagir system which had been discontinued by Alauddin 
was revived by Firuz. and the whole empire was divided into 
fiefs, and the fiefs into districts held by his 
w'-o corresponded to the fief-holders 
of mediaeval Europe. In addition to these 
grants of land, the functionaries of the state were given suit- 
able allowances which enabled them to accumulate large for- 
tunes. The revenue was assessed after a proper ascertain- 
ment of the condition df land. An enquiry was held into 
titles and tenures, and those who had been deprived of their 
lands were asked to make good their claims in courts of 
law. The abuses in the collection of revenue were put down 
with a high hand. The facilities of irrigation provided by the 
state greatly improved agriculture, and the revenue of the Doab 
amounted to eighty lakhs of tankas and of the territories of 
Delhi to six crores and eighty-five lakhs of tankas. The fear of 
famine no longer haunted the minds of the people, and the 
agriculturists became happy and prosperous. 

Besides the land revenue the Sultan had other sources of 
income. The whole system of taxation was reorganised and 
made to conform to the spirit of the Holv Law. 

taxation. ah • . . r . . 

All vexatious and unlawful imposts that had 
been levied in former reigns were abolished, and Firuz in his 
Fafuhat-i-Firiir Shahi takes credit for abolishing twenty-three 
of such cesses.^ The guiding maxim of the Sultan was. 


* FatuhSt-i-P»riis 8ha1iJ. lllliot. Ill, p. 377. 

Thp oiiUinr ot the Sirat-i-Pirur Shahi, n contemporarj' wrilrr 
gives a long list of 20 taxes vhirli Firus nlmlUhocl The list acreos’ 
with slight variations with that given l»r Klliot m his translation of the 
rotuhat-i-Ftrut Shahi. 

Allahabad Universitr MS.,PP 117-16. 
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Better a people’s weal than treasures vast.” The state levied 
only four taxes which are prescribed in the Quran, namely, the 
Khtraj, the Za^af, the Jeziya, and the Khams. The spoils of 
war and conquest won by the arms of the faithful were to be 
shared by the army and the state in the proportion laid down 
in the sacred law. One-fifth was taken by the state and the 
remainder by the captors. Besides these taxes, the slate levied 
an irrigation cess, which amounted to ten per cent of the produce 
of fields.^ The new taxation policy had a salutary effect on the 
development of trade and agriculture. Prices were low and 
no scarcity of the necessaries of life was ever felt.* The state 
never experienced a deficit, and every year the Sultan spent 
large sums on charitable endowments and works of public 
utility. 

After the foundation of the toWn.of Firuzabad in the neigh* 
hourhood of Delhi the Sultan felt a great scarcity of water. 

The contemporary, chronicler writes that water 
rinuf ^^°*^* *^ scarce in the locality that travellers 

from Iraq and fChorasan had to pay as much 
as four j'lfaU for a pitcheiful of it. it would be unfair to 
say that the Sultan was actuated entirely by commercial 
motives in building his canals, and this view is borne out 
by the fact that he levied the irrigation cess with the approval 
of the doctors of the law. Shams-i-Sira) makes mention of Pvo 
streams — one from the Jamna and the other from the Sutlaj. TTie 


' Firur consulU'd the canonists on the who unanimuusir 

declared that the king was entitled to the right of Shtrrb.and it was 
after this decision that the irrigation cesa was included in the rent-ndl. 
Elliot, lit, r. 361. 


* The schedule of prices giren hr SIianjs-»*Si>ju .Vfif is ns follows. - 
^Vheat ... 8 JUaJ» — I man. 

Barley i « ••• .. 

Grain ... 4 _ ••• .. 

Dal ... If to »iV#. 

Ghi ... 2l .. ... I sir. 

Sugar ... 3*3} „ ... 1 „ 

The contemporary chronicler writes with a loiieli of exage ratioi 
that not B 8t>ot of land rensnineii m>c«MivnU>,l nnJ the nflr-t»>' 
parganas of the Doah were highly prosperous. 

Shams-i-Siraj Afif, Tarikh-i-Firo* SJi«b», Ihl'todh. tad., p. »J<. 
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former was called the and the other Vlughhhant. Both 

passed through the vicinity of Karnal and after flowing for nearly 
160 miles united and discharged their waters into Hisar Firuza- 
*\*he author of the Tarifjh-i-Mubaralt Shahi, who wrote in the 
fifteenth century and whose account is corroborated by Rrishta 
and other later writers, speaks of four streams, and it appears 
probable that Firux'a canal system was more comprehensive 
than that mentioned by Afif.* The four canals mentioned by 
the author of the Tari1ih‘i~Mubara)i Shahi are ; — -(1) A canal 
from the Sutlaj to the Ghaghar which was at a distance of 48 ^os 
corresponding roughly to 96 miles ; (2) another from the neigh- 
bourhood of Mandavi and Sirmur hills which, after taking the 
waters of seven other streams, was carried to Hansi, whence 
it was carried to Arasani (Absin of Firishta), where the fort of 
Hisar Firuza was built by the Sultan ; (3) a third canal from the 
Ghaghar which, passing by the city of Sirsuti, flowed to the 
village of Hirani-khera or Bhatni-khera near which a town was 
built and named Firuzabad ; (4) a fourth stream was drawn from 
the Jamna which flowed to Firuzabad and then its waters were 
carried further after filling n tank near the town. Firishta 
writes that in the year 1360 A.D. the Sultan caused a huge 
mound between the Sirsuti and the Salima rivers to be excavated. 


' Sbania-i-8‘iraj Afil, Taiikh-i-Firui BhaliS, BiWiotb, l/id., p. 127. 

;}T vT *5 3* 3 v' Ui 

Tl»o account given hy tlie author of the Tarikh-i-Muharak 
Shahi is siihatnnltallr cormhorated l>y Firishta who is a later authority, 
i'lrlshlo prohalplyhorrowed bis account from Yahyo. Lucknow 4nvf. 
p. .146. Briggs. I. pp. 449. 450. 453. 453 ^ 

The Torikh-i-2Iubarak Shaft* is very rare. The translation of 
passages from itm Elliot’* History of India (Vol. IV) is Very niengre 
No copies of the work are to be found in any library in India ami even 

in England, as far as I know, tbore are only two or three copies lam 
indebted to Professor J. N. Sarfcar. who very kindly lent me h'is JIS 
for consultation. Prof. Sarkar’s M3, is dated 1038 .A FI (16'>9 AD) 

It ia very ditncult to trace Oie courae of these canals on a modern 
map. For further infarmation sea the following . 

J. A. 8. B , 1846, p. 213. J, A. 8. 11., 1840 n GS8 

J. A. 8. B.. 1833, pp J A. 8. U ll A *1 1 , ’ 

.J. A. 8. B.. 1012. p. 379. ' ’ ^ 

jlennell’s Map of a Memoir, pp. 72—74, 
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He was told that if the moiind were cut through the waters 
of the Sirsuti would fall into the Salima and would come to Sun- 
nam, passing through Sarhind and Mansurpur. Accordingly the 
excavation of the mound was undertaken and fifty thousand 
labourers were employed to work at it. Sarhind which was 
originally a part of the fief of Samana was separated and consti- 
tuted into a district by itself. 

The military organisation of the empire rested on a feudal 
basis. Grants of land were made to the soldiers of the army 
The Array their maintenance while the irregulars 

(ghairivajh) were paid from the royal treasury, 
and those who received neither salary nor grants of land were 
given assignments upon the revenue. The royal army consisted 
of 60 or 90 thousand cavalry in addition to the retainers of the 
feudal barons and grandees of the state, who numbered a 
little less than two hundred thousand. Horsemen were required 
to bring the right kind of animals to the registration ofirce. 
and the corrupt practices that had formerly attended this busi- 
ness were put an end to by the vigilant Malik Razi, the Naib 
Arig-i-marnaltk (deputy muster-master). The soldiers were 
treated kindly and were provided with all sorts of comforts. 
But the Sultan's misplaced generosity seriously impaired the 
efficiency of the army by allowing aged and infirm persons, 
no longer fit for active service, to remain in it. A new 
regulation laid down that when a soldier became unfit on 
account of old age, his son, or son-in-law, or slave should suc- 
ceed him, and in this way " the veterans were to remain at 
home in ease and the young were to ride forth in their strength.* * 
Thus military efficiency was subordinated to the dictates of 
magnanimity by the weak-minded Sultan, despite the remon- 
strances of his generals. 


* Bh«ms-i-Siraj Afit, Tankh-i-Pims Shab*. Itibliolh. tnJ., p. 803. 
Klliot, 111, p.WO. 
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Firuz's conception of Jaw and justice was that of an ortho- 
dox Muslim. He was stern in repressing crime, and administer- 
ed justice according to the dictates of the 
Law. justice, Quran. The mufti expounded the law and 
himfanit^a^r^an Qazi delivered judgment. If a traveller 
rueasutes. died on the road, the feudal chiefs and 

muqaddcms calling together the Qazis and 
other Muslims examined the body of the deceased and drew 
up a report certifying under the seal of the Qazi that no wound 
•was discernible on the body and then they buried it. The legal 
system of Hindustan was harsh and inhuman like the systems 
that prevailed in mediaeval Europe. Torture was looked upon 
as the surest means of discovering truth, and punishment was 
often inflicted to wreak vengeance and not to reform the cul- 
prit. Firuz abolished torture and all other revolting forms of 
punishment, but clemency was shown to such an extent that 
many a miscreant who deserved punishment escaped scot- 
free. 

The Sultan’s administration of poor relief deserves high 
praise. His solicitude for public welfare led him to issue 
instructions to the Kbtwals to ascertain the number of the un- 
employed. These men were asked to apply to the Diwan. 
and occupation was provided for them according to their capa- 
city. Those who could read and write were employed in the 
royal household, and those who showed aptitude for some sort 
of practical work were attached to the royal establishments, 
while those who wished to become slaves of some noble or 
grandee were favoured with letters of recommendation. To 
enable poor Muslims to marry their daughters, the Sultan 
established a regular charity office {Diwon-t-khatTai), which 
considered each case on its merits, and then recommended for 
a grant of marriage allowance. The applicants of the first class 
were given fifty fonkas, while those of the second and third were 
allowed thirty and twenty-five fanicas respectively. A long-felt 
need was satisfied, and men came from far and wide to avail of 
the benefactions of the Sultan. 
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Himself acquainted wth the science of medicine, the Sultan 
established a hospital {Dar-ul-ahafa) at Delhi, where medicines 
were distributed to the sick free of charge. Competent physi- 
cians looked after the patients who were also supplied with food 
at the expense of the state. For the benefit of the pilgrims 
^vho came from distant lands to visit the mausoleums of great 
kings and holy men, he made liberal endo^vments. In the midst 
of his many engagements, the Sultan did not forget to extend 
his sympathy to the sufferers of the previous regime, whom he 
recompensed for their losses and obtained from them “ deeds 
of satisfaction ** for the good of the soul of Sultan Muhammad.* 
This was obviously done to please the clericalists whom 
Muhammad had so deeply offended. 

One of the principal features of the reign of Firux was the 
unusual gro%\rth of the slave system. From the various parts of 
the empire slaves were sent by viceroys and 
system. were granted allowances by the state. TTiose 

who had received a liberal educah'on devoted 
themselves to the study of religion and literature, ^vhiIe 
those who had received merely technical instruction became 
artisans and craftsmen. Owing to the Sultan’s favour the 
number of slaves rapidly multiplied, so that in a few years 
in the metropolis and the provinces of the empire their total 
number reached the high figure of }80,000. For the proper 
management of this army of slaves, a separate department with 
a tegular staff of officers was established, which must have 
caused a heavj' drain upon the treasury. That the institution 
had grown to dangerous dimensions cannot be denied : 
ultimately it operated as one of the causes of the disintegration 
of the empire. 


‘ Fatuh3t-i-rirur Sliatii, Klliot. Ill, p. 

PIral-5-Finiz Sliahj. Altalislotl Univensilr Mt?., p. N9. 
rirUhfa, LucLnofr toxt, p, 151. 
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The contemporary chronicler ascribes several ne%v coins to 
Firuz, but a close examination shows that they all existed jn 
the time of Muhammad Tughluq. Even 
Shashgani (six-jital piece) which is attri- 
buted to him was not a novelty, for Ibn Batuta 
makes frequent references to It. TTie management of the 
mint was far from efficient and frauds often went undetected. 
But the Sultan never neglected the interests of his subjects ; 
to facilitate the transactions of the poor people, he introduced 
half and quarter jitala called adha (halO and respectively. 
These pieces of mixed copper and silver added to the weight 
of the coins and gave them a real metallic value — an extremely 
important matter in a country like India, where the people 
" rigorously exact full metallic values.”^ 

No other king of Delhi was such an enthusiastic builder. 
The early Muslim rulers were too busy in fighting the hostile 
races of Hindustan, and the pressure of per- 
PHUJeutnitj- P«tual war left them hardly any time to turn 
their attention to works of public utility. 
Firux was the first Muslim king who enjoyed a comparatively 
longer period of peace : and the complete absence of wars 
on a large scale made it possible for him to apply himself to 
such beneficent undertakings. He founded the towns of 
Firuzabad, Fatehabad. Jaunpur and several others ; built 
mosques, palaces, monasteries ami inns for the convenience of 
travellers, and rcpaieerl ruiinerous buildings which had suffered 
from the ravages of lime.’ Numerous artisans were employed 
by the Rt:«te and a qualified superintendent was appointed to 
supervise the work of each class of artisans. The principal 
OAchJxcct of the stale was MaJik Gbaxi Sb».\vn7» -rtVio was nssi^e^ 
by one Abdul I laq. who was also kno\vn as Jahir Sundhar. 
The plan of every new building was examined in the finance 


• ARf. Tant!,...K.r..* SJwl... In.I, np. 3ti.43. 

Tliofna», Tlie CI>ruRM‘l,.« at I’atltan KitiR*. p, 38l 

•r.ri.t.u, Lirelnow l,,l. p. 111. 1311.1, III.' pp'jsT.SI. 
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office (DitOan-i-lFizorof) and then money was sanctioned for its 
construction.^ 

The Sultan was a great gardener. He resuscitated 30 old 
gardens of Alauddin and laid out 1,200 new ones in the 
vicinity of Delhi. Numerous gardens and orchards were laid 
out, which yielded to the state a large revenue. Much waste 
land was reclaimed, and though the extent of the empire was 
reduced its revenue increased by several rnillions. 

Firuz took interest in the preservation of ancient monu- 
ments, and caused two monoliths of Asdka to be removed to 
his new city. Learned Brahmans were called to decipher the 
inscriptions on the pillars, but they failed to make out the 
script which was totally different from the language with which 
they were familiar. Some of them tried to please the Sultan 
by saying that it was recorded in the inscriptions that no one 
would be able to remove the monoliths until the advent of 
Firuz.2 


' Sbams-t-Siraj Aflf, Tatikb-i-Pirus Sbabi, Diblioth. fad., p. 333. 

Firiahta anum?rat<‘s 843 public building errctpd during Plrns'a 
r«ign. Piniz bitnself mentions some of them in his Fatuhat-i-FirMS 
Shnhi. 

SbamS'i'Siraj Afif,Torik.b-i-Firu* Sbabi, Hibliotb. Ind., pp. 329—33. 

The works of public utilitr repoired sod built b? Finis hare 
been enumerated br Thomas in bis Obronicles of the Patban Kings. 
See pp. 2M-91. 

They are also mentioned in the Taril^h-i^Pirnr Shahi ot ADf 
ond atso in the Paluhal-i-Firtir Shnhi, a short autobiographical 
memoir written by Firuz himself. BUlot.III, pp. 831,355,383—85. 

* One of these was n stone pillar 42 feet 7 inches high. of which 
85 feet in the upper part was polishotl ond the rest rough. The 
other was an iron pillar smaller in size than the stone pillar. Both 
pillars originally stood •in the ncighbourbood of Meerut and their 
rerno>'al was effecteil with considerablo difliculty. 

OareStf'phea, ot Oeihi, pp iSQ, 112. 

The Pandits, whom the Sulton consulted, must hove been, _in the 
words ofEdwifrd Thomas, more than ordinarily obtuse or intentionally 
reticonjt lor they ought to bare been able to read the inscription 
of Bisala Deva, King of Bakambhari. doted 1163 A.D., which 
is in the Dovanagori character in Sanskrit. It reconis the victories of 
HTsnla iJeva. the famous CbobSn prince, who ruled over the 
country between the tlimalayns and the Vindhyas. 

Carr Stephen. Arcba^ology ot Didhi, pp. 137*33, 

See Chapter I of this book. 
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- As a pious and benevolent ruler the Sultan was interested 
in the promotion of learning. He extended his patronage to 
Shaikhs and learned men and accorded to 
them a most hearty reception in his Palace 
of Grapes. He granted pensions and gratui- 
ties to them and made it a part of his stale policy to 
encourage learned men in all parts of the empire. He was 
fond of history, and the works of Zia Barani and Shams-i- 
Siraj, besides other works on law and theology, were 
written during his reign.* Numerous colleges and monasteries 
were established, where men devoted themselves to study and 
meditation, and to each college was attached a mosque for 
worship. Of the professors of these colleges, two were widely 
known and highly esteemed. One was Maulana Jalal*ud-din 
RQmi who lectured on theology and Islamic Jurisprudence and 
the other a famous preacher from Samarqand. Like Bishop 
Lanfranc and his pupils in the lecture halls at Avrnnches and 
the cloister schools of Bee and Cnen. these Muslim scholars 
devoted themselves to theological studies, and with their out- 
look nanowed and vision cramped, they became the most 
uncompromising champions of the orthodox position. 


• The Saltan vss e patron otlr^rninir, ^Vhon sflor tlio ronqu^f|l nf 

NajrarVot a larRo tibrarr Wl Into his hnnJ*. bo ca«Merl anmo Banskrit 

works to lio tmn«tnt«*<l into I ersian. Ono of (beso was t1i« Dnpti/nl^ 
i-J'irtir A'Art/if, wliicli has alroarir 1**^n mrnlionprt. liaraitl wrotohis 
historr ihuinn bis rt-iffo nnO bis translation of Ibo 

•• j^khhar Ilarmnk$itan from Arabic Into IVrsianto Piru* Shah Oibpr 
works of noto wr>ll.m itiinne tbo rcicn arc tbo rohm-ls/nhamiari 


br 7.it Itarai 


« writlon itiirioff tbo rcicn l 
till I\kh-i~S’trttz Shaht, ' 


rtilT’* ‘‘"••"•r’s name is not 
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Besides the institutions that have been described above, 
there were numerous other establishments in the state, of which 
a bare mention will sufHce in this place. 

The court anil Although the Sultan's piety and orthodoxy led 
the royal house- ,, t» ,f f t 

holO. him to despise all gorgeous display or royal 

splendour, he had to maintain the traditional 
magnificence of his court. Doubtless his court could not rival 
that of his predecessor in pomp and grandeur, nor was it resorted 
to by men fyom all parts of the Muslim world. But Shams-i-Siraj 
Afif who was a frequent visitor at the court gives a glowing 
description of the Darbar on the occasion of the Id and the 
ShabrSt. when the palace of Firuzabad was artistically decorated 
and the courtiers, decked with jewels and attired in gorgeous 
costumes, enjoyed the numerous entertainments provided by 
the Sultan's bounty. Men of all classes, high and low, Mus- 
lims and Hindus, came from far and wide to take part in these 
festivities. 

The royal household-establishments, known as the 
kar^hones, had their separate offices and a regular staff of 
officers to superintend their business. Each ^ar^/tano had a 
separate financial department where accounts were kept, and 
these were finally submitted to the Diwan^i-Wizarat, the royal 
exchequer. Tlie accounts of the fiefs assigned to these establish- 
ments were carefully audited, and their stewards were required 
to present a balance-sheet to the exchequer every year. 

To ail appearance the administrative machinery worked 
Well. No serious revolts or famines marred the success of the 
reforms which Firuz introduced. But his habitual clemency and 
mildness" which formed (he keynote of hta policy contributed 
not a little to the' inefficiency of government. The morale of 
the Muslim community was lowered ; its fitness for the arduous 
duties of war was seriously impaired with the result that many 
of the descendants of the Khans and Maliks of old at the court 
ceased to aspire to become renowned warriors and generals, 
and bereft of ambition and opportunity they degenerated into 
mean office-seekers. 
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No account of Firuz's reign would be complete without 
a mention of his able and energetic minister Khan-i-Jahan 
Maqbul. He was originally a Hindu of 
Telingana, but had latterly embraced Islam. 
He served under Muhammad Tughluq. who, 
being impressed by his talents and sturdy common sense, 
entrusted to him the fief of Multan. When Firuz ascended 
the throne, Maqbul was elevated to the position of the 
first man m the empire after the fall of Ahmad bin'Ayaz. 
When he went on distant expeditions, he left the minister m 
charge of the capital, and the latter managed the affairs of 
the state with such ability and vigour that the long absence of 
the Sultan had no e^ect upon the administration. Though a 
great statesman, devoted to the interests of the state, the 
minister was like most men of rank in his age addicted to the 
pleasures of the haram. It is said, he had two thousand women 
of different nationalities in his seraglio and a large number of 
children, who were all liberally provided for by the state. 
The Khan-i*Jahnn lived up to a ripe old age. When he died 
in 1370 A.D.. his son jQno Shah, who was born at Multan 
during the reign of Muhammad Tughluq. was confirmed in 
his office and the title which His father had so long enjoyed was 
bestowed upon him.' 


> fihjitn*-l*yirsj Afil t1»st itinl {ii 770 A.II 
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rendered him unfit for the proper discharge of kingly duties. 
The last public act of his life was the conferment of the royal 
insignia upon his grandson. Tughluq Shah bin Fatah Khan, 
to whom he delegated his authority. Not long afterwards the 
old Sultan died at the age of 90 in the month of Ramzan, 790 
A.H. (October. 1388). His death was followed by the scramble 
of rival princes and parties for power which will be described 
in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER XIl 


THE LATER TUGHLUQS AND TIMUR’S INVASION 

After the death of Firuz Tughluq the empire of Delhi which 
had shrunk to the dimensions of a small principality rapidly 
declined in importance. It had been greatly 
Tho causes nf JUiutbed bv the convulsions of Muhammad’s 
mnt.Bral.on. nothins. indeed, 

he had neither the will nor the capacity to recover the lo»t 
provinces. Aa a result of his policy the centrifusal ten- 
dencies. so common in Indian history, bepan to work, and 
province after province separated itself from the empire. 
Ambitious chiefs and disloyal governors hoisted the nag of 
revolt, and defied the authority of the central power, which had 
become incapable of asserting itself. The basic principle of 
the Muslim state in the fourteenth century was force ; but the 
awe and fear in which the ruling class was held had disappeared 
owing to the relaxation of authority, and Firuz was loved and 
not tented by his subjects. The theocratic character of the 
state adversely affected its efficiency, and the influence 
mullah, and mu/lis proved diuistrous in the long tun. ^e 
Muslims, accustomed to a life of eo«i at the eoort. lost their 
old grit and manliness and behaved like a diKuderly rabble 
In the midst of a eampnign. a fact which aeeounts lor the I.e 
of generalship, discipline and strntegleal acumen of wti^ ample 
evidence is furnished by Firuz'. milil.ry policy The .am- 
system led to great abuses and mote often than not the g- 
attempted lo set up an independent piincp.slily fo, h™. lb 
A feudul amtoctiicy. driivinff it* powrr ftorn *n * j 

breome tuibulrnt. ibc «l*ncr» i« mtrn.ir.rd 
row.r i. un^btr to controi .»ch unmly rlrm.nt. Tlir 
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oI Firuz whose number bad exceeded all reasonable limits were 
a fresh source of trouble. TTie whole institution had under- 
gone a radical change, and the slaves, no longer capable and 
loyal like their forbears in the time of Balkan and Alauddin, 
embroiled themselves in disgraceful intrigues and added to the 
disorders of the time. The incompetence of the later Tughluqs 
led to a recrudescence of Hindu revolts particularly in the 
Doab, where Zomindors and fChuts withheld tribute and 
began to play the role of petty despots. The revenue was not 
realised, and the whole administration fell into a state of chaos. 
A kingdom whose main support was miUtary strength was bound 
to be pulled to pieces like a child's map, when its destinies 
were controlled by men who were neither warriors nor states- 
men, and who could be utilised by self-seeking adventurer# 
for their own aggrandisement. By their incompetence, the 
successors of Firuz accelerated the process of disintegration, 
the seeds of which had been sown during his reign.^ 

The successor of Firuz was his grandson Tuphluq Shah, son 
of Prince Fatah Khan, who assumed the title of Ghiyas-ud-din 
Tughluq II. This young and inexperienced 
Theveak ruler had no idea of the magnitude of the 
difficulties that suiTOUnded him and the 
dangers thot threatened the empire of Delhi. 
He gave himself up to debauch and pleasure and neglected 
the affairs of the state. His conduct alienated the sympathies 
of the great officials and Amirs, and when he threw into a 
dungeon Abu Bakr, son of Zafar Khan, they formed a conipl- 


* Stanley hane-Pnole mentions inter-ntarrineo with tho Iliitdiis as 
ono or the causes of disintcRralion. This is hardly correct ririre 
himseU. ^vtio Was horn of a Hindu mother, never showed nnv rtJn.ln 
V.'TocV.stlws. Oa tlw cotMTOsy, how»aWgnt. who always do, m<-d 
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nobles invited him to come to the capital. In response to this 
invitation Muhammad marched towards Delhi, where he was 
cordially received by his partisans. Having effected a safe 
entry into the capital, Prince Muhammad look his abode m 
the palace and ascended the throne at Fituzabad under the 
title of Nair-ud-din Muhammad in August, 1390 A.D. In order 
to consolidate his power, the new Sultan deprived the old 
Firuz Shahi slaves, who were partisans of Abu Bakr, of the 
custody of elephants. They protested against this step but 
in vain, and one night they fled with their wives and children 
to join Abu Bakr. The Sultan sent Prince Humayun and 
Islam Khan against his rival and the slaves of the old regime. 
Islam Khan's intrepid action overpowered Abu Bakr, and 
when the latter saw that his cause was lost he made his sub- 
mission. The Sultan pardoned Bahadur Nahir and imprisoned 
Abu Bakr in the fort of Meerut where he died afterwards. 

The Sultan returned to Delhi, but the good effects of his 
victory were marred by the rebellion of the Zamindars of the 
Doab. The revolt of Narasingh, Zamindar of Etawah. was 
successfully put down, but Islam Khan’s treasonable conduct 
caused the Sultan much anxiety. On the evidence of a kins- 
man of his own. Islam was condemned lo death without a 
trial. But more formidable in magnitude than all these was 
the rebellion of Bahadur Nahir of Mcwat, who began to make 
inroads into the environs of Delhi. The Sultan, although in 
a state of feeble health, proceeded against him and compelled 
him to seek refuge in his own fortress. His health declined 
rapidly, and he died on January 15. 139-f. He was succeeded 
by his son Humayun. but his life was cut short by a ** violent 
disorder,” and he died after a few days. 

The v.c.nt Ihrone now I.1I lo the lot of Prince MeKmnJ, 
the younce.l ,on of Mufiomm.d. who essumetf the nceptre 
under the title of NSsit-od-din Mnhmud TubHuo, The prob- 
lem. which confronted the new povernment were difficult end 
mulnleriom. At the cepitel the .cremble of penle. end f.c- 
tlon. mode the e.t.bli.hmeni of . .ttong ednrini,tr.tion well- 
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nigh impossible ; abroad, ihe Hindu chiefs and Muslim 
governors openly disregarded the authority of the central 
government. The whole country horn Kanau; to Bihar and 
Bengal was in a state of turmoil, and many of the chiefs and 
Zamindars had begun to exercise de facto sovereignty within 
their territorial limits, Khwaja Jahan who had been created 
A/ah'^-us-5/jarQ (Lord of the East) became independent at 
Jaunpur ; the Khohhars revolted in the north ; Gujarat declared 
Jts independence and MeJwa and Khandesh followed suit. 
The government found it impossible to arrest the forces of dis- 
order. which was aggravated by the acrimonious disputes of 
contending parties at Delhi. Some of the nobles put forward 
Nusrat Khan, a grandson of Firur Tughluq, as a rival claimant 
to the throne. The Amirs and Maliks at Firuzabad together 
with the slaves of the old regime espoused the cause of Nusrat, 
while those at Delhi gave their support to Mahmud Tughluq. 
Thus, there were two Sultans arrayed in hostile camps, and 
the imperial cro>vn was tossed to and fro like a shuttlecock 
between the contending factions. A large number of party 
leaders arose, but the most distinguished among them were 
Bahadur Nahir, Mallu Iqbal, and Muqarrab Khan. Fighting 
went on ceaselessly, and the protagonists on either side keenly 
contested for supremacy without any appreciable result. The 
provincial governors took no part in these civil wars, but they 
vigilantly watched the fluctuations in the forlxines of rival parries. 
Towards the close of the year 1397, came the news that 
the army of Timur had crossed the Indus and laid siege to 
Uchha. The effect of the advent of a foreign army was soon 
felt at the capital, where the parties began to shift their posi- 
tions with astonishing rapidity. Mallu Iqbal went over to the 
side of Nusrat Khan, and the new allies swore fealty to each ; 
other, but the compact was too hastily formed to last long. ] 
Sultan Mahmud and his powerful allies, Muqarrab Khan and,* 
Bahadur Nahir, occupied old Delhi. Mallu Iqbal treacherously^ 
attacked Nusrat. but the prince having got scent of his treason-* 
able designs escaped to Tatar Khan at Panipal. Mallu Iqbal 
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now turned against his irreconcilable foe, Muqarrab, and deter- 
mined to drive him out of the capital. A fierce fight raged 
between them, and it was after two months that a peace was 
patched up through the intervention of some noblemen. But 
Mallu was not the man to abide by his plighted word ; he 
attacked Muqarrab at his residence and had him ruthlessly put 
to death. Muqarrab's death broke, as it were, the right arm of 
Sultan Mahmud, who, deprived of all royal authority, became 
a tool in the hands of Mallu Iqbal.^ He made efforts to re- 
organise the administration, but the grim spectre of a foreign 
invasion stared him in the face. The whole country was soon 
to be convulsed to its depths by a storm, which swept away 
all parlies, effaced all landmarks and inflicted a misery upon 
the people which beggars all description. TTic ominous news 
flashed forth that Amir Timur was advancing upon Hindustan 
with his.myriad hosts. 

Timur was born in 1336 A.D. at Kech in Transoxiana, fifty 
miles south of Samarqand. He was the son of Amir Turghay, 
chief of the Gurkan branch of the Barlas, a 
Timur's noble Turkish tribe, and a nephew of HajI 
1333 33 became the head 

of the ChaghtSl Turks and constantly waged 
war against Persia and the adjoining lands. The condition of 
Persia was at this time deplorable under the successors of 
Muhammad Muzaffar owing to civil wars and internecine strife ; 
and sharf-ud-dln writes that ** the poor people bore the burden 
of these disorders and were, in a manner, the tennis ball of 
misfortune and misery, and groaned under the weight of tyranny 
and oppression.*** Timur who was fired by the lust of domi- 
nion pul the race of Muzaffar to death and established his 
sway over Persia and its dependencies. But Kh.\% ww r/A 
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enough to satiate his devouring ambition. He embarked upon 
a career of ceaseless conquests, carrying death and destruc- 
tion in his train wherever he went. When he received the 
news of the anarchical condition of Hindustan, he determined 
to lead an expedition for the extirpation of infidelity. Jt is 
clearly stated in the Malfuzat-uTimuri and the Zafamama that 
the principal object of the expedition was not conquest or plun- 
der but the destruction of the unbelievers.* Timur summoned 
a council of the warriors- and the Ulama in order to ask their 
advice regarding the projected expedition. Shah Rukh dwelt 
upon the large extent of the country and the manifold advan- 
tages that its conquest was sure to bring in its train. Prince 
Muhammad pointed to the resources of India, her enormous 
wealth in precious melzds, j'cwels, and pearls, and emphasised 
the religious aspect of the matter. But some of the nobles 
sounded a note of alarm and suggested that if they settled 
permanently in India, they would degenerate in character, and 
in a few gerierap'ons the strength and valour of their race would 
disappear. Having heard these counsels. Timur addressed his 
audience thus j *' My object in the invasion of Hindustan is 
to lead an expedition against the infidels, that, according to 
the law of Aluhammad. we may convert to the true faith the 
people of that country, and purify the land itself from the 
filth of infidelity and polytheism ; and that we may overthrov 
their temples and idols and become Ghazis and Afufahids before 
Cod.*’ His view was endorsed by the learned in the Uw, 
who declared that it -was their duly to destroy the enemies of 
the faith in order to preserve their religion and strengthen the 
sacred law. 

The advance guard of Timur’s army under Pir Muhammad 
soon reached India, crossed the Indus, captuied Uchha. and 
then advanced upon Multan, which also capitulated after a 


* Maltuiat-i-Timurl. Elliot, 111, p, 397. 
Zabmatnn, Elliot, III, i>. 499. 
MaUa>iii-Sa(]ain. Khudabakbslia MS., t. StO. 
Davr, Institutes of Timur, p. 133. 
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protracted siege of six months. Having collected a large army 
from all parts of his wide dominions, Timur marched across 
the Hindukush and crossed the river Indus on September 24, 
1398. The first Indian ruler to be defeated by Timur was 
SKihab'Ud'din, an island prince, who had paid homage to 
Pir Muhammad, but had afterwards raised the standard of 
revolt. After this victory Timur crossed the Chenab and 
reached the town of Tulamba,* where a ransom of two /o^fis 
was demanded from the inhabitants as the price of their safety, 
an exception being made in the case of the Vlama and the 
Shall^hs. The scanty provisions were increased by means of 
plunder, and a general order was given to seize grain wher- 
ever it was found. When he reached the neighbourhood of 
Dipalput, the people who had murdered Musafir QabuU whom 
Pir Muhammad had appointed governor of their city, fled out 
of fear and look refuge in the fort of Bhainir. which was one 
of the most renowned fortresses in Hindustan. The generals 
of Timur attacked the fort on the right and the left, while the 
Amir himself commanded the centre near the gate. Rai Du) 
Chand at the head of an army of gallant Rajputs barred the 
entrance of the besiegers to the fort, but he was defeated by 
the soldiers of Timut. who ** swarmed round the fort like ants 
and locusts.*' When the Rai saw that his destruction was 
certain, he begged for mercy. But he delayed his submission ; 
Timur’s army again began the attack and hemmed in the enemy 
on all sides with such a ferocity that the Rai lost heart and 
offered to pay homage. His life was spared, and the Amir be- 
stowed upon him as a mark of favour a robe of gold brocade, 
a cap and a girdle of gold work and a gold. belted sword. The 
Zamindars and chiefs of the neighbouring country were sub- 
dued. and all the strangers found in the tovm, particularly the 
refugees from Dipalpur. were captured and their gootlt were 
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confiscated. TTie pumshments inflicted upon these men alarm- 
ed the brother and son of the Rat. who. again, had recourse 
to fighting and Mtrenche^ thems^hes in the fort. Timur’s 
anger blazed high, and forthwith he ordered an assault, which 
Compelled the besieged to appeal for quarter. A heavy ran- 
som was exacted from the Hindu townsmen, but they did not 
yield without a desperate fight. ” The sword of Islam was wash- 
ed in the blood of the infidels, and all the goods and effects, the 
treasure and the grain, which for many a long year had been 
stored in the fort, became the spoil of my soldiers. They set 
fire to the houses and reduced them to ashes and they razed 
the buildings and the fort to the ground.”' 

From Bhatnir Timur marched to Sirsuti,* which was easily 
conquered and when he reached Kaithal which is at a distance 
of 34 miles from Samana, he began to make preparations for 
an attack upon Delhi. As the army progressed in its lourney, 
the inhabitants of the to^vns through which it passed fled in 
panic, leaving their houses and goods at the disposal of the 
invaders. Town after town surrendered, and in a short time 
Timur reached Jahanuma, a fine palace built by Fituz Shah 
at a distance of six miles from Delhi. The neighbouring country 
was ravaged, and the soldiers were permitted to obtain food 
and fodder for themselves and their cattle by means of plunder. 
When Timur reached near Delhi, he held a council of war, 
which urged upon him the necessity of obtaining an abundant 
supply of provisions and securing them in the fort of Loni,' 
which had been captured by his soldiers. The nobles and 
generals, who had fought bravely under his leadership, were 
asked by Kim to take their proper positions ” not to be too 
forward nor too backward, but to act with the utmost prudence 
and caution in their operation.” It was on this occasion that 


* llalfuzat-i-TitQUTi, Elliot, 111, p. 427. 

•Sirsntx on the bank of the confluent rivers is equidistant from 
Hisar and Bhatnir. 

Rennell. Memoir of a Map. p. 76. 

* Loni is 7 miles JJ, N,-W. of DelbL Tieff, 1, r. ISO. 
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Amirs Jahan Shah and Sulaiman Shah and others made to 
Timur the suggestion that the 100,000 Hindus, who had been 
made prisoners during the Indian campaigns, should be put to 
death, for it was possible that on the great day of battle they 
might “ break their bonds, plunder our tents, and join the 
enemy.” Timur accepted this inhuman advice and proclaimed 
throughout the camp that every man who had infidel prisoners 
should put them to death. Any one who disobeyed the order 
was to be executed and his goods were to be confiscated by 
the state. The champions of the faith, who had no love for 
the infidels, drew their swords, and slew the prisoners with 
fiendish brutality. The author of the Mal/vzot-i-Timuri writes 
that the order was so rigorously carried out that even a man of 
piety and learning like Maulana Nasir-ud-din Omar, who had 
never killed a sparrow in his life, was obliged to kill 15 idola- 
trous Hindus, who happened to be his prisoners.^ Having 
perpetrated this wanton butchery. Timur proceeded to lay 
down instructions for the guidance of his generals and soldiers, 
and pointed out to them their proper places. In accordance 
with their wishes, he allowed learned men. who were highly 
afraid of elephants, to lake up positions near the ladies at 
the time of battle. It is strange that these men should have 
desired to occupy such a place ; the treatment which Timur 
meted out to them is a significant commentary upon the un- 
practical character and unmanly bearing of these medireval 


I MaUiizat. Kltlot, III, p. 43(1. 

The Rhudahakh^hn MS. of the f. says (bat 

all these men were killed l»y the aword of the Jihad, and the Maulana 
who had nerer killed a sheep in lua life put to death 15 Ilindtta in hU 
train. The aame author ears that Timur Rave an order that any 
ooe whA refavd to earrr owthwcemTOSwt the exemition 

nt prisoners ahoulA he kiUe*t oad bis elln^ta ehonld he handed orer (o 

the informant «lin reported hia “ dereliction of diitr.*’ 

Matta-ua-Sadain, KUiot. IV, p.t>a. 

Zafarnama, Calrutta teat. 1|, p. OJ, 


Writing about the niiMlMT of the Hindus slain Sharf-ud-din says, 
the lowest estimate is ten thousand. Calcutta test, p 02, 
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men of letters, who followed in the wake of one of the greatest 
warriors of the age. 

Timur Organised his forces in battle array, and after the 
traditional practice of the east divided them into three wings — 
the right which was placed under Pir Muhammad Jahangir, 
Amir Yadgar Barlas and others : the left was entrusted to such 
Capable men as Sultan Husain, Prince Khalil, Amir jahan 
Shah, while he himself commanded the centre. Sultan Mah- 
mud and Mallu Iqbal prepared for battle and collected an 
army which contained 10,000 well-trained horse, 40,000 foot 
and 125 elephants, which were all well equipped with armour. 
The two armies confronted each other outside Delhi. The 
battle commenced with loud shouts and cries on both sides, 
and it must be said to the honour of the Delhi army, that It 
showed no cowardly spirit in this extremity of peril. The 
assault was begun by Timur's generals, San;ak Bahadur, Saiyyad 
Khwaja, AUahdad. and others. Tltey separated themselves 
from the advance guard, moved off to the right, and coming 
stealthily behind the enemy's advance guard, who suspected 
no such sudden move, fell upon them, and " scattered them 
as hungry lions scatter a flock of sheep and killed 600 of them 
in this one charge." Prince Pir Muhammad, the commander 
of the right wing, smashed the left wing of the enemy and 
compelled it to flee from the held of battle. Sultan Mahmud 
and Mallu Khan delivered an attack upon the central wing, 
and the soldiers of Delhi, according to the authors of the 
Maljuzai-i-TimuTi and the Zafaxnama, fought with commend- 
able courage, but " the frail insect cannot contend with the 
raging wind, nor the feeble deer against the fierce lion, so 
they were compelled to take to flight." Mahmud and Mallu 
Iqbal fled from the field of battle, and on the 8th of Rabi-ul- 
akhir Timur hoisted his flag on the ramparts of Delhi. The 
Saiyyads, the Qazis, the Ulama and the Shaikhs of the town 
waited upon the conqueror and made their obeisance. In re- 
sponse to tbeir request. Timur granted quarter to the people of 
Delhi and engaged Jiimself in celebrating his hard- won victory. 

40 
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The sack of Delhi by Timur’s soldiery is one of the most 
tragic events in the blood-stained annals of that ill-fated city. 

The causes of this indiscriminate massacre 
DMUL plunder are mentioned in detail both 

in the Ma}/uzat-i-TimuTi and the Zafarnama.^ 
Shaif-ud-din writes that thousands of soldiers had gone into 
the city to collect grain and sugar, but they carried out the 
orders of the Amir with such violence that the Hindus and 
gahrs in the cities of Delhi. Siri. jahanpanah. and old Delhi 
took up arms in self-defence - and attacked them. The 
Hindus, driven to desperation, set fire to their goods, threw 
their wives and children into the flames, and rushed fearlessly 
to fight the invaders. Stimulated by their resistance, the 
Muslim soldiery, already eager for plunder, gave a free rein 
to its ferocity, and from the 16 th Rabl-us-sani till the 18 th. 
they plundered the city and massacred its inhabitants.^ The 
- four cities of Delhi, Siri. Jahanpanah and old Delhi were all 


' Zafarnama, Calcutta text. PP- t-t— 23. n i i . 

Elliot'a translation Uom not agrco wilii tho Calcutta fo.it of tho 
Zafarnama, , , » . . 

Tha learned translator liae mado some confusion m giving the 

The order of these dates in the text is as lollon-s:— 

On Thursday the tCtli the soldiprs collected In tho city nnd hams- 
Rcd the people. Timur ordered his Amirs to nsk the Snldteta not 
to do 60. On Friday night there were IG.OOO men In flm city who 
plundered it from erening till morning. On Saturday tlio i8th plunder- 
ing eonlimied and eaoh soldier raptureil at least fifty or hundred 
men, women, and children. On Sunday the lOtJi old Dpllii was 
Itaight at, foe manir Illn.lu. lm, I W Ihero. Amle Kl.on Mnllt »ml 
All Sultan Tawachi, with 6W> well-accoutred (not trusty as Klliot 
says) men, inarched against them nnd olew them with their swords 
Zafarnania, Oalcutta text. 11. pp. 121-23. ineir sworus, 

Zafarnama. Clliot. Ill, pp. 603—04. 

Malfiizat, Elliot, III, pp. 446— 47. 

r.rl.hla .,T. ttol whan oartnin nnblo. »n,J „>), m-retont, n Am-l 
to pay the ransom, he sent trnopo into the city nt f he instanee of the 
magistrates to enforce their authority. This was a s erwhich nrnt 
diicefl fata! consequences. * »' 

Ilriggs, I, p. 403. 

‘According to tho J/hViira/ the plnnder I.egan onThnr«.lnr- nnd 
lasted tiU Saturday the Utlu EUiot, III, p 440 ihuraday ana 

Tho Zafarnamn says that on th« lUh the whole nlaco wni. nillaced 

and also on the 18th. On tho lOlh old pelhi was plundered!* ^ * 
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command. Several thousand craftsmen and mechanics were 
brought out of the city, and under the command of Timor, 
some were divided among the princes, Amirs, and Aghas 
who had assisted in the conquest, and some were reserved 
for those who were maintaining the royal authority in other 
parts. Timur had formed the design of building a MasjitJ- 
i-Jami in Samarqand. his capital, and he now gave orders 
that all the stone masons should be reserved for that pious 
woik/'^ 

Timur halted at Delhi for a fortnight, which he spent 
pleasure and enjoyment. But it occurred to him that he had 
come to India to wage war against infidelity 
J«-‘a>es must execute to the best of 

his powers. He moved towards Firuzabad 
and thence to the fortress of Mirat (Meerut) at the head of 
10,000 men, but the place was bravely defended by Ilyas 
Afghan, his son, Maulana Ahmad Thanesari and Safi. 
Timur's soldiers razed the fortifications to the ground, put the 
people to death and plundered all their property. As if that 
was not enough, the conqueror In order to signalise his victory 
ordered that all the towers and walls should be levelled to 
the earth, and the houses of the Hindus should be set on fire. 
The adjoining country was ravaged, and in the valley of 
Hardwar* again a fierce fight raged between the Hindus and 
the Muslims. Timur who was reinforced by Pjr Muhammad 
conducted the campaign in person, which resulted in victory to 
the arms of Islam. This was followed by a successful raid 
in the Siwalik hills, where Rai Bahruz had collected a large 
force to resist him. The Rai was overpowered, and vast booty 
fell into the hands of the victors. After the defeat of Bahruz. 
Timur crossed the Jamna and proceeded against Ratan. a 
Hindu chief of influence in the Siwalik hills. The Hindus had 

> Zafarnams, Eltiat, III, pp. 603-01. 

ta .1 Ibo i„ tt, s.w.npur 
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posted themselves on lofty mounds which were nil covered 
with an impcnetrahle forest. ** The hills were so high that 
no eye could ace from the bottom to the top, and the trees 
were so dense that the rays of the sun and moon could not 
reach the ground.’* But Timur was not the man to shrink 
from difhcultles ; he ordered an advance under torch light, 
and when the Hindus heard of the approach of his army, they 
fled without making even a show of resistance. A great many 
of them were put to the sword, and their property was seized 
by the invaders. 

Having completed his conquest of the Siwalik territory, 
Timur marched towards Jammu, the Raja of which place was 
defeated and made prisoner by Daulat Timur Tawachi and 
Husain Malik Kuchin. Sharf-ud'din writes r “By hopes, 
fears, and threats, he was brought to see the beauty of Islam. 
He repeated the creed, and ale the flesh of the cow, which is 
an abomination among his compatriots. Tlris obtained him 
great honour, and he was taken under the protection of the 
emperor." Just before the defeat of the Raja of Jammu, a mes- 
sage had been received from 5ikandar Shah of Kashmir offering 
submission to the conqueror. 

Shaikhs Khokhar had not fulfilled his pledges ; he had 
paid no regard to Timur’s officers who had gone towards 
Lahore.^ His country was ravaged and he was taken prisoner. 
Having placed Khizr Khan in command of the fiefs of Lahore, 
Multan and Dipalpur, Timur left for Samarqand, 


’ H h stated m the Zafarnama (OsIcuUa text, p. 170) tliat Slisikba 
Kbokliar had entered (he service ot Titnur in (he beginniug of hia 
Indian campa.ign and hia ptesttBV bad risen very high wing to royal 
favour, 8o great was TiiBUf’s kiodnese towards bjza that wherever 
the people said that they were the Khokhar chiefs men, they weie 
left unmolested by (he Hugbals. But it was Sbaikha’e impudence 
that drew down upon him the wrath of Timur. The head nod front 
of his offence was (hat he had been wontios >0 courleey to Mauluoa 
Abdulla Sadur and Hindu Sbsh Khalyni. two distinguished oflioers 
of the conqueror, when they went towards Lahore. Calcutta text, 
p. 171. 
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Timui’s mvBSion caused widespread anarchy in Hindustan. 
The government at Delhi was completely paralysed, and m 
the vicinity of the capital as we!! as in the 
provinces of the empire, the greatest confusion 
prevailed. The people of Delhi had passed 
through terrible ordeals ; they had been subjected to an oppres- 
sive blackmail, and were deprived of their goods and effects. 
The horrible disasters of the sack are impossible to describe. 
To the sufferings consequent upon a war, conducted by heart- 
less ruffians, hred by a fanatical thirst for bloodshed and 
plunder, were added the horrors of famine and pestilence, which 
destroyed men and decimated cattle, and caused a suspension 
of the agricultural industry. The dislocation of the entire social 
system, coupled with the abeyance of political authority capable 
of enforcing peace and order, favoured the plans of the military 
adventurers, who harried the land and harassed the people 
for their own aggrandisement. The small military cliques 
working for their own selfish ends became the chief curse of 
the time. In March, 1399, SoUan Nvuiat Shah, who had fled into 
the Doabi recovered possession of Delhi, but it soon passed 
into the hands of Iqbal Khan, whose sway extended over a few 
districts in the Doab and the fiefs in the neighbourhood of the 
capital.^ Iqbal gradually asserted his authority, and in MOl 
he was joined by Sultan Mahmud, whom he formally 


» TLe rest of ths empire was parcollod out iulo fiefa whii.h were 
iadependeiit. 

7artt:t)-i-Mul)arsk Sbabi, Elliob, IV, p 37, 

The followinir were the principal fiefs of tlio empiru • 


lletbi aad the Dealt 
Gujarat with all its districts 
and dopendeocies. 
llultan. Dipalpur and purls of 
Sindh. 

hlahobtv and Kalpi ... 
Kanauj, Oudk, Kara, l>almau, 
Sandilo, Bahraicb, Bibar and 
Jaunpur. 

Dhar ... 

Saniaon ... 

Bijrana ... ... 


Iqbal Khan. 

Xatar KUan Wujib-ul- 
Mulk. 

KhUf Khau. 

Mahmud Khan. 
Khwaja Johan. 


DtUwar Khan. 
Ghairb Khan. 
Shams Klian, 
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received in the capital. But as real power was in the hands of 
Iqbal, Sultan Mahmud chafed against the restraint imposed 
Upon him, and sought in vain the help of Ibrahim Shah Sharqi. 
Thus foiled in his efforts to effect a coalition against Iqbal, the 
Sultan settled at fCanaU), where the disbanded troops and 
retainers rallied round his banner. Iqbal marched towards 
Gwalior to chastise the local ruler Bhima Deva, but he was 
obliged to raise the siege and return to Delhi. His expedition 
against the Hindu chiefs of Etawah was more successful : but 
when he marched towards Multan, Khizr Khan, the governor, 
opposed him. and in a battle that ensued Iqbal was slain in 
608 A.H. fM05 A.D.). TTie death of Iqbal removed from the 
path of Mahmud a formidable opponent, and on being invited 
by Daulat Khan and other nobles, he proceeded to Delhi, but 
the imbecility of his character soon made him unpopular with 
the army, and prevented him from making a proper use of his 
restored rights. The author of the Torif^h-i-Mubarali Shahi, 
who has carefully chronicled the events of this troubled period, 
writes; “The whole business was fallen into the greatest 
disorder. The Sultan gave no heed to the duties of his station, 
and had no care for the permanency of the throne ; his whole 
time was devoted to pleasure and debauchery.’’^ 

Sultan Mahmud died in 815 A.H. (1412 A.D.). and with him, 
as Firishta writes, fell the kingdom of Delhi from the race of 
the Turks, who had mightily swayed the sceptre for more than 
two centuries. After his death the Amirs and Maliks chose 
Daulat Khan as their leader and gave him their adhesion. 
Daulat Khan received no honours of royalty ; he occupied only 
the position of the head of a military oligarchy which was 
trying to save itself from a highly embarrassing situation. His 
position Was strengthened when two military leaders. Mubariz 
Khan and Malik Idris, went over to his side. Shortly after his 
assumption of this quasi-ir^al ofhce, Daulat Khan led an 


' Torikh-i-Mubnrak Shabi, 'Elliot, IV, pp, 43-^4. 
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expedition to Katehar and received the submission of the Hindu 
chiefs. At this time came the disquieting news that Ibrahim 
Sharqi was besieging Qadr Khan in his fortress at Kalpi, but 
Daulat Khan had no forces at his command to march to his 
relief. Meanwhile, Khizr Khan, the governor of Multan and 
Timur’s deputy in Hindustan, who had been watching the dis- 
ordered state of things, advanced upon Delhi, and after a 
siege of four months compelled Daulat Khan to surrender 
on May 23, 1414 A.D. Fortune befriended Khizr Khan : he 
easily acquired possession of Delhi and laid the foundations of 
a new dynasty. 



CHAPTER XIIl 
DISINTEGRATION 
{{) The rise of smaller principalities. 

In the tenth century the kingdom of Malwa fell into the 
hands of the Parmar Rajputs, and under their rule it attained 
to great prominence. During the reign of 

* Raja Bhoja of Dhara, rightly called the 

Augustus of India, Malwa became very famous. In 1233 
htutmish raided Ujjain and demolished the famous temple of 
Mahakali. Alauddm conquered it in 1310. and from that 
time it continued to be held by Muslim governors until the 
hreak-up of the kingdom of Delhi after the death of Flruz Tugh- 
luq. In 1401 Dilawar Khan, a descendant of Muhammad 
Ghori and one of the fief-holders of Ftrtiz Tughluq. established 
his independence during the period of confusion that followed 
the invasion of Timur, and made Dhar the capital of his Icing' 
dom.^ Dilawar was succeeded by his son, Alap Khan, under 
the title of Hushang Shah (1405—1434 A.D.), who transferred 
his capital to Mandu. which he adorned with many beautiful 
buildings. The situation of Malwa and the fertility of its lands 
involved it in wars with the neighbouring kingdoms of Delhi, 
Jaunpur, and Gujarat, which greatly taxed her resources. 
Hushang was defeated in a war with Gujarat and was taken 
prisoner, but he was soon liberated and restored to his king* 
dom. He was succeeded by his son CbaznI Khan, a worthless 
debauchee, who was murdered by his minister. Mahmud Khan.* 

* FirUhta hsi Rir^n a ronnsrt^l aeeount of tlip kinjr* at !U«lva. 

IlfJirjrs, IV, pp 16T— W>, 

* Uahmuil Kbitji was lh« ann pflislik Mugh!* KhHjL Ttotb fatbfr 

and aan actci! as minUt^'r* to lluahanir- lllisbaoit'a son. Gbaxni Kban. 
who aatam-**! rho of kfulutmmad Obori, ww ojamW »o Iha t>t 

Mabmud Kbnji. tb>!njr a driiaurhrw and a drunkard, ba Irtl tb^ t>us^ 
t>»*a *>t 111*. *iat<* rnUrrlf In lha banda of klahrauil Khllj*. 
ambilioo tad him to imprison bis royat pairnn. Drier*. IV, pp. IvJ, 
in. ini.ot, IV.pp.K.3-44. 
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a KKiIji Twrk, >¥110 usurped tke tKrone and assumed the honours 
of royally. Under Mahmud Khiiji (1436 — 69 A.D.) Malwa rose 
to be a powerful and prosperous kingdom, and Its ruler estab- 
lished his fame ns a great general and warrior all over 
Hindustan by his unending wars with the rulers of Rajpulana, 
Gujarat, and the Sultans of the Bahmani dynasty. Mahmud, 
like Charles XII of Sweden, was a prodigy of valour, and his 
fotrdness for war was so great that Kls whole life was spent 
in the military camp. As an administrator he was Just and 
generous, and Firishta writes of him ; ** Sultan Mahmud was 
polite, brave, Just, and learned ; and during his reign, his sub- 
jects, Muhammadans as well as Hindus, were happy, (and) 
maintained a friendly intercourse with each other. Scarcely a 
year passed that he did not take the field, so that his lent be- 
came his home, and the field of battle, his resting place. His 
leisure hours were devoted to hearing the histories and memoirs 
of the courts of different kings of the earth read. 

Mahmud Khiiji greatly enlarged his dominion, which es- 
tended in the south to the Salpura range, in the west to the 
frontier of Gujarat, on the east to Bundelkhand, and on the 
north to Mewar and Herauti. In 1440 the ambitious Sultan 
proceeded against Delhi, which was in a state of decline, but 
Bahlol Lodi successfully resisted his advance. His war with 
Rana Kumbha of Chiltor about the same time was indecisive. 
Both sides claimed the victory. TTie Rana commemorated his 
triumph by building the " Tower of Victory ” at Chittor, while 
the Khiljl war-lord erected a seven-storied tower at Mandu as 
a monument of his success.^ 


pours his inJI^tlon upon 
tho Sultan ^hen he says : Upon such a wretch in jf, wondrout 
'He awo he insplred s^ured 
^•Jarrtth Am-i-Akhari.n, p. 220. 

I war with Rana 


him the tranquil possession of power.*' 




Pillar of Vlrlory «t Chillorc. 
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Mahmud was succeeded by his son Ghiyas-ud-din in 1469 
A.D., who was poisoned to death by his son Nasir-ud-din, who 
ascended the throne in (500 A.D.* Nasir-ud-din 's murder of 
his father does not seem to have shocked Muslim sentiment 
at the time it was committed, but nearly a century later it 
received a most scathing condemnation from Jahangir, who 
Ordered the ashes of the parricide to he cast into the fire. 

Nasir-ud-din turned out a miserable sensualist and a brutal 
tyrant, and Jahangir*s informant told him, when he visited the 
place in 1617, that there were 15,000 women in his harom, 
accomplished in all arts and crafts, and that whenever he heard 
of a beautiful virgin, be would not desist until he obtained pos- 
session of her.^ Death came to him in a manner in which he 
deserved to die. In a fit of drunkenness, when he fell into the 
Kaliyadaha lake, none of his attendants had the courage to pull 
him out, for he had mercilessly punished them for similar service 
on a previous occasion, and he was left to be drowned. He was 
succeeded in (5(0 by Mahmud If. who called in the Rajputs 
to curb the turbulence of the Muslim oligarchy which had be- 
come powerful in the stale. He appointed a Rajput nobleman. 
Medini Rao, to the office of minister wth the result that 
Rajput influence became predominant at his court. Distrustful 
« of the motives of his powerful minister, he called in the aid 
of Muzzaffar Shah, king of Gujarat, to expel him and re-establish 
his power.* A believer in the cfficai^ of the sword, Mahmud 


Vepl him oa a prisoner In Chlllor for 6 tuuntlis. liar Bllas Santa 
bases his account on ToJ. 

H. B. Sardes Uabarana Kumbha, pp. 27-23. 

Archsologlcal Surrer Report, KXIU, p. 112. 

*For the story of this nmraer see Slemolrs ol Jahangir edited 
by Rogers and Beveridge, I, pp. 3C5— 67. 

* Jahangir’s Memoirs edited by Rogers «nd Ut^renJge, I, P- 3&0. 
Iqlialnania Jahangiri, text (Biblioth. Ind.\ p. 59. 

* Abut Furl writes : “ Mobmud, through his ungracious treatment 

of bis folJoaprs, /ell into ruis/oftiinc', but was again restored u« power 

by the aid ot Sultan MuzzaOar Shahll of GuisraU” JarretU A«n-i-Akl>ori, 


, PP, 229-21. 

In a foot-note Jarrett says (p.S2G, 
though proved under the greatest trials. 


“The loyalty of iledini R^, 
did not disarm the kinga 
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iKe nobJes and officers of the army he assumed the honors 
of royalty under the title of Muzaffar Shah. He subdued ^ 
and undertook several other expeditions to consolidate ** 
power. But four years later he was poisoned by his grandson 
Ahmad Shah who was anxious to usurp the throne for himsc 
He was the true founder of the indeperrdence of Gujarat. 
A brave and warlike prince, he spent his whole life in waging 
wars and conquering territories to enlarge t « 
I4u!!iu4l * boundaries of his small kingdom. In the 

year of his reign he built the city of Ahma 
abad on the left bank of the Sabarmati river near the old to^ 
of Asawal, and adorned it with beautiful buildings, and in* 
vitcd artisans and merchants to settle there. Like his con- 
temporary Firuz Bahmant, he was a zealot in the cause o 
the faith and waged relentless wars against the Hindus, whos® 
temples were destroyed, and whose leaders were forced 
embrace Islam. In 1414 he marched against the Hindus o 
Cimar, defeated Rat Mandatik and captured the fort of JttnR* 
garh. A year later, he employed his arms in destroying lb* 
temple of SIdhpur. and in 1416 he marched against Dhar, but 
he was met by the envoys of Hushnng, who offered opolog'** 
cm behalf of their master. But Ahmad who had set his heart 
upon the conquest of Malwn. did not rest satisfied with mere ex- 
pressions of regret and as soon ns he was able to recruit hi* 
strength, he marched against Malwn in 1421 and laid siege to 
Mandu. Hushang who knew how to deal with such n formid- 
able adversary again servt Kis envoys, who implored him to desist 
(tom the task of ravaging the lands of Islam and to grant 
forrivenesB to Hushang. who repented of his conduct and 
promised leaTty in fpe future ^lushang's plenipotentiaries 
secured pardon for him. but his perficiious attack upon the 
Gujarat army led to two sharp conflicts irt whicfi he .uffered 
a severe defeat. 

fhe nest three jears were devoted to the orKAni*ati<m t>f 
the civil adminirtrallon. Init Ahmad 5hsh who took dej.ehr in 
war soorv turned his arms ncainst lUo y’urrj. oJ who had 
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cnrried on IrcMonable corretpondence with Hushang. The 
Raja fled, but he was oveitahen and beheaded, and his terii* 
lories were made over to his son, who purchased his safety by 
the payment of a hea>*y tribute. The last notable expedition 
was undertaken by the Sultan in 1437 to assist Prince Masud 
Khan, pandson of his arch-enemy. Hushanp of Malwa, who 
had fled from the tyranny of Mahmud Khiljl, the murderer of 
his father and the usurper of his ancestral dominions. Mandu 
was besietjed and the usurper Mahmud Khilji was defeated m 
a hotly contested encasement. Dul the sudden outbreak of a 
severe epidemic spoiled the fruits of victory, and the Sultan, 
powerless acainst such an enemy, was obliced to beat a hasty 
retreat towards Ahmadabad. where he breathed his last in 1441. 

Ahmad Shah was a brave and warlike prince ; he was a 
xealous champion of the faith. As lone as he lived, he prac- 
tised the observances of Islam and looked upon war against 
the Hindus as a religious duty. His love of justice was un- 
equalled. The claims of birth, rank, or kinship were nothing 
in his eyes, and on one occasion, he had his son-in-law publicly 
executed in the bazar in circumstances of exceptional barbarity 
for the murder of an innocent person. The author of the 
Mhal-iSikandari justly observes that the “ effect of this ex- 
emplary punishment lasted from the beginning to the end of 
the Sultan’s reign, and no noble or soldier was concerned in 
murder.” 

Ahmad Shah was succeeded by his son Muhammad Shah 
who was styled as ” Zar bahhsha ** or beslower of 
gold.” He marched against Champanir. but the Raja called 
in the aid of the ruler of Malwa. and the combined 
armies of Malwa and Champanir put him to flight. His 
nobles conspired against him and caused his death by 
poison in 1451. His son Qutb-ud-din. who was placed upon 
the throne, spent a large part of his time In expeditions agamst 
the Rana of Chillor. After a short reign of eight yeara and 
a half he died in 1459, and was succeeded by his uncle Daud. 
a notorious profligate, who by his meanness of character so 
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To wr canfu'M T- 

defeated and '' ^ oHy. Bahadur Shah of Gujarat, who 

wa, at h 1 »°'P survivor being one who 

ed to Gurr'’f«?“'‘-. “f Malwa wa, annex- 

wa, e^r'rbf Hum, ‘ 

Shah from Malwa in 1535 .“j a spelled Bahadur 
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and other natural resources had fertility, wealth. 
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ancient limes, and Indian trade with Arabia and the Red Sea 
passed through it3 Mahmud of Ghazni was the first Muslim 
invader, whose famous raid upon the temple of Somnath was 
the prelude to further Muslim invasions. But the permanent 
conquest of Gujarat was not attempted until the reign of Alaud- 
din Khilji, who annexed it to the Sultanate of Delhi in 1297. 
The province was henceforward held by Muslim governors who 
were subordinate to the rulers of Delhi, but whose loyalty 
fluctuated according to the strength or weakness of the central 
government. After the invasion of Timur, when the affairs of 
the Delhi kingd om fell into confusion, Zafar Khan, the gover* 
nor, assumed the position of an independent prince in 1401 and 
formally withdrew his allegiance. His son Tatar Khan con- 
spired with some of the discontented nobles to get rid of his 
father, who was an obstacle to his assumption of royal dignity. 
He threw him into confinement and assumed royal honours 
under the title of Nasir>ud«din Muhammad Shah in 1403.* 
But this glory was short-lived, for he was soon afterwards 
poisoned by Shams Khan, one of his father’s confidants. 
Zafar Khan was brought from Asawal, and with the consent of 


*^ziiTat-ul-atnsar, Elliot. Ill.p. 31. 

WassSf who wrote towards the close of the Ihirfccnlh centiirr 
rr^* 4 the wealth and prosperity of the coxmtry, its salubrious 
Climate and the amaring fertility of its soil. A fall account of the 
ujarat kingdom will bo found in vot 25 of the journal of Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatio Society. 

Son History, p. 2^) says that Zafar Khan placed his 

i Khan upon the throne. But the author of the J/iraf- 

w;mV»u «s a result of his enquiry that Tatar Khan conspired 

Hub.,,?® ®f hia father to obtain the throne. Barley, Local 

Aluhamniadan Dynasties, pp. 8I-8J. 


— pp, OI-OA 

A^hsologicsl Survey, Western Indio, VI, p. 10. 
pnmstono thus describes tho extent of the province of . . . 

Kluin aeparated from Delhi, tho territory over which Zafar 

jvuan ruled was verr •nixll :» n.. were Ihe 
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Uie hand. «f The peninsula of Kathiawad was in 
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Pessfasion. II "'“''rent periods some centuries tK-fore. The real 
between lh» Iheso kings only included the strip of land 

1® » rtaia •‘‘‘b and, even of that the eastern part belonged 

“•J‘»ho resided in the fort of Chaopanir.” 
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offended the nobles that within a week of his accession to the 
throne they deposed him and installed in his place Fatah Khan, 
a grandson of Ahmad Shah, under the title of Mahmud, com- 
monly known as Mahmud Btgaraha. in 862 A.H. (1458 A.D.). 

Mahmud Bigaraha may rightly be called the greatest of 
the Gujarat kings. The author of the Af/roZ-i-Si^ondon pro- 
nounces a fulsome eulogy upon this pattern 
^Jfalimurl of excellence,** and praises his generosity. 
Tsu^aId’ gallantry and love of j'ustice. A highly amus- 

ing description of the Sultan is given by the 
same authority in these words 

“ Notwithstanding his high dignity and royalty, Ke had an 
enormous appetite. The full daily allowance of food for the 
Sultan was one man of Gujarat weight.* In eating this he 
put aside five sirs of boiled rice, and before going to sleep he 
used to make it up into a pasty and place one half of it on the 
right-hand side of his couch and the other half on the left, 
so that on whichever side he awoke Ke might find something 
to eat, and might then go to sleep again. In the morning after 
saying his prayers, he took a cup full of honey and a cup 
of butter with a hundred or a hundred and fifty golden plan- 
tains. He often used to say. * If God hod not raised Mahmud to 
the throne of Gujarat, who would have satisfied his hunger?' 

His earliest exploit was the deliverance of Niiam Shah 
Bahmani from Mahmud Khilji of Malwa. who had invaded 
his territories in 1461-62. In 1467 he attacked Rai Mandalik 
of Junagarh. and after repeated invasions conquered Surat 
and annexed it to his dominions. 

Mahmud invaded Kutch next and completely defeated the 
Sumra and Sodha chiefs. The pirates of Jagot (Dwarka) were 


* Mirat-i-Stkanclari, Khii.lalMiUialia US., f. St 7 
Unrler, bo'-al Miitiacnmadan Draastit^. 103 
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the next to feel the force of his arms : he attacked the island 
with his fleet, inflicted a crushing defeat upon Bhima, the chief 
of Dwarka, and took him prisoner. The captive chieftain was 
Sent to Ahmadabad. where he was hacked to pieces, and the 
fragments of his corpse were hung over the city gates as a 
fitting punishment for his improper conduct towards the Mulla 
of Samarqand, whose wives and property had been seized by 
the pirates. He led foraging expeditions into the Champanir 
territory, and in 1482 when the Rawal of Champanir killed one 
of Mahmud’s officers, who was engaged in these forays, the 
Sultan declared war upon him. The ruler of Malwa marched 
to the rescue of the Rawal, but a demonstration of force by 
Mahmud so frightened him that he withdrew. The Rawal had 
to fight single-handed against heavy odds ; the brave Rajputs 
held out obstinately for long, but at last they had to surrender. 
Champanir was taken in 1484, and the forlorn hope of the 
beleaguered garrison was put to the sword by the pitiless Mus* 
lims, Mahmud built a wall round the town of Champanir in 
commemoration of his victory and rechristened it Muham- 
madabad. 

Towards the close of his reign m 1507 he led an expedition 
against the Portuguese, who had securely established them- 
. • X, X, on the Western Coast, and cut off the 

Portugunc, ^ ° trade of the Muslims. He allied himself with 
the Sultan of Turkey, who with a view to put 
an end to the Portuguese interference with overland trade 
fitted out a fleet of twelve ships and despatched 15,000 men, 
commanded by Mir Hozem. to attack their possessions in 
India. The projected joint expedition alarmed Almeida the 
Portuguese viceroy, who sent his son. Dom Lourenco. with 
eight men-of-war to guard the factories at Cannanore and 
Cochin. The Portuguese had to fight against heavy odds, and 
the pusillanimous war-council which the viceroy summoned 
urged upon Dom Lowenco the futility of risking an engage- 
ment. but the valiant and youthful hero spurned such counsels 
of prudence and determined to fight. The Muslims began the 

42 
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attack near Chaul, south of Bombay ; a ball broke Dom Lou- 
Ten?o‘s thigh, but he stuck to his post of duty encourapng his 
crew, until another ball broke his back and felled him to the 
ground. The assault of the Moors succeeded ; they sank a 
Portuguese ship laden vwlh valuable cargo, and Malik Az. 
the governor of Diu, ■was richly rewarded for this brilliant ex- 
ploit by his master.^ But the Portuguese quickly recovered 
from the effects of this defeat through the vigour and energy 
of Almeida and Albuquerque, and two years later in 1509, they 
inflicted a crushing defeat upon the Muslim fleet near Diu in 
fCathiawad. Mir Hozem was wounded in action, and the 
Muslim ships were plundered and burnt. The victory establish- 
ed the po'wer of the Portuguese on the sea-coast, and gave them 
an undisputed command over the sea-borne trade. 

After a glorious reign of 52 years, an unusually long period, 
the Sultan died in 1511. He was a great monarch ; his per- 
sonal habits became known even in Europe.^ 
Su?ten^^ As long as he lived, he ruled with great ability 

and vigour, and the Muslim chronicler speaks 
of his reign in these words • 

“ He added glory and lustre to the kingdom of Gujarat, and 
was the best of all the Gujarat kings, including all who preceded, 
and all who succeeded him : and whether for abounding justice 
. and generosity i fox success in religious war, and for the diffu- 
sion of the laws of Islam and of Musalmans ; for soundness 
of judgment, alike m boyhood, in manhood, and in old age ; 
for power, for valour, and victory— he was a pattern of ex- 
cellence.”* 


iO,r.ondnOunha. llWoir orri„„U„J m 

Tht* accounts of the Portujxuxw rtiron}f.l,iri ' i i- 

hintoriana %-flrr os lo Itio actual ,n iJttlo l,.it P Xfiistjm 
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Askari, in charge of the province. Bahadur, collecting a large 
force of about 40 thousand horse, took advantage of the 
emperor's absence, defeated the imperialists near Muham- 
madabad and recovered possession of Gujarat. But he 'Had to 
encounter a more deadly enemy in the Portuguese, whose aid 
he had solicited against Humayun. When he tried to cxp®l 
them from Diu, where he had previously permitted them to 
build a factory, he met with stout resistance. Bahadur acted 
rightly in dealing with the Portuguese in this manner, for they 
had fortified Diu and collected guns and ammunition, and had 
thus attempted to create an impcriitm in imperio. To effect 
this object, he wrote letters to the princes of the Deccan, in- 
viting them to assist him in his projected enterprise, but these 
letters were intercepted by the Portuguese, who, frightened by 
Bahadur's plans, secretly hatched a plot to take his life.^ 
Bahadur, who suspected no treachery, was induced to pay a 
visit to Nuno da Cunha, the Portuguese governor, but the inter- 
view proved fatal. He was barbarously murdered on board 
ship in February. 1537, when he was only 3 1 years of age.* There 
is little doubt that the murder was premeditated. After Baha- 


‘ * Uirat-i-Slkandsri. Khudsbaklieha MS., t, 305. 

’Differvnt accounts of this (ra^io incident liave been given hr 
PoTiviim«se and Muslim -wrUvrs and much partisan bias has entered 
into tho discussion. But s close exomination of the eridenco that 
exists u-arronts the asBumplion that the Portuguese meant trennlicrv. 

Tho author of the Jlirat-iSi'K-aitdari clenrir states that the 
PorlniruMc governor had oireadr modo his treacherous prersrationa. 
He says that tho king went to see a Rout of Portuguese Bhins jiotwith- 
stending the warnirtR given hy his eix nobles, whoso names he 
TnenVwr*. aw4 woe kuVed wAh a spear W a PorLiicnoan 
Mtrat-i-8lkandari, Khudabakhsha M3., f 30t. oruigueao assassin. 

Muhammadan Dynasties of Guiarat, np 330-97 
Baji-ud-Dabir, who is a frustworthy authority. Bobstanliallr 
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dur 8 death Gujarat fell into a stale of anarchy and disorder. 
Rival factions set up puppet kings who followed one another 
tn rapid succession. Such disorders continued until the an- 
nexation of the province to the Mughal empire by Akbar in 
1572. 

When Firuz undertook his second expedition against 
Sikandar Shah of Bengal in 1359-60 A.D., he was obliged to 
Jaunpur ** Zafrabad* during the rains. It was 

there that he conceived the idea of founding 
n town in the neighbourhood which might serve as a point 
d’ oppur for his military operations in Bengal. On the bank 
of the river Gumti he caused a new to^vn to be built, which 
was named Jaunpur to commemorate the name of his illustrious 
cousin, Muhammad Juna, and spared no pains to make it 
beautiful and attractive. In 1376. when a fresh distribution of 
territories was made to safeguard the frontiers of the empire, 
Jaunpur and Zafrabad fell to the lot of Malik Bahruz Sultan, 
who in a short time put dovm the Hindu revolts. After the 
death of Firuz in 1388, nothing of importance occurred in the 


Sultaa tooght bravelr, but one of tbo men of Bazri thrust a spear 
into his breast. The Sultan tell dov-n into the sea and was drowned. 

Arabio llistorr of Oujarat. edited by IVoisos Ross, I, p. 

For further references see the following:— 

DanTers, The Portuguese in India, I, p. 426. 

Whitoway, The Rise of Portuguese Power in India, pp. 248-43. 

Firisbta, liucknow text. p. 224- 

Arsbic History of Gujarat, edited by Denison Ross, f, pp. 260—82. 

Hriggs’ elaborate note in which he discusses at length the subject 
of Bahadur’s death. Vol. IV, pp. 132-41 (London. 1829). 

Shaikh Zainuddin, the author of the Twhfatul mujahidin ft has 
ahvttl af-Purtagdlin (Arabio text. Lisbon ed., p. 69). clearly states 
that the Sultan was killed by the Portuguese. 

’ Zafrabad was an old towo. The Inscription on the gate of the 
p»iAt^olI/affarai-i~Chiraffit-i~ffindehow^s that the name was known 
»n Tff A.!!, in the time of iThiyife-urf-d'fn •Tugiifuq, king of £7<'i*ii‘. 
It Is a mistake to think that the town was founded by Prince Zafar, 
governor of Firuz Tughlug, in 1360 A.D. 

Thelastline of the inscription runs thus; '* As the city was acquii^ 
ed by conquest and re-peopled, it waa given the name ot Zalrabad. 

Fasih-ud-din, The Sbargi Uonumeols of Jaunpur, p. lOS 
(I&acriptkOD No. 1). 

Also see FUbrer's note on Znfrabad In The 8harq» Architecture 
of Jaunpur,” pp. W— 6C. 
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history of Jaunpur-until the me to power of Khwaja Jahan in 
the reign of Muhammad, Khwaja Jahan, whose real name was 
Sarwar, was a eunuch, who had attained to high position by 
sheer dint of merit. TTie title of Khwaja Jahan was conferred 
upon him in 1389, and he was elevated to the rank of a wazir. 
A little later, when the affairs of the fiefs of Hindustan fell 
mlo confusion through the turbulence of the *’ base infidels,” 
Khwaja Jahan received from Mahmud Tughluq in 1394 the 
title of Malik-us-sharq *’ or lord of the east, and the adminis- 
tration of all Hindustan from Kanauj to Bihar was entrusted to 
l"' n governor marched into the interior of 

^e Doab, and suppressing the rebellions in Etawah. Kol. and“ 
Kanauj, proceeded to Jaunpur to assume charge of his ofiice. 
f-ortune smiled upon the Khwaja. and in a short time he brought 
under his sway the fiefs of Kanauj. Kara. Oudh, Sandila. 
Dalmau Bal.,a,ch. Bihar, and Tirhut, and aubduad tha ra- 
fraclory Hindu chiaftaina. So great waa hi, power that tha 
A T"®"/ Lakhnauti acknowledged 

,1^^ ? j'r’'’ elephant, which 

they had formerly cent aa ttibute to Delhi." The eonfuaion 
and anatchy cured by TWa inva.ion favoured Khwa- 
J. a ambitioua plans, and he deelared himself independent 
and assumed the tide of Atabakvi-Azam. 

The assumption of the royal titlp . t t 

the KKwSis rrsaT, j empty boast, for 

me fvnwaja transmitted his authority intari u* j j 
Oftrjtnfnl = „ 1 . t e . ^ miacl to his adopted son. 

is^arantal. a. nephew of Saiyyad Khizr Iifk- l u 

ward, elevated to kingly dignity. \vL '' 

invasion had passed away. M.^lu llh7 ^ I'T , 

a large force marched again., the rule? ? T 
struck his own coins, and .,yl.,d hImsTf ° {'“"P;""- 

Mubarak Shah Sharqi. But the wanr. r' 
both parties to retreat aftc, ‘“PP'''"' P°"’P'"'"‘* 

Shortly afterwards Mubarak died .eg waiting, 

iuoatak died and was auecceded by his 


'rsrikli.i-Mubarak Bbslii, niUol, IV, p. 2a. 
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younger brother, Ibramim, a man of versatile talents who called 
himself Shams-ud-din Ibrahim Shah Sharqi. Mahmud Tugh* 
luq who was a puppet in the hands of Iqbal Khan wished to 
escape from the latter's galling tutelage. While Iqbal was en- 
camped at Kanaui, Mahmud effected his escape under the 
pretext of going orr a hunting excursion, approached Ibrahim, 
&nd solicited his aid against Iqbal. But Ibrahim was not the 
man to pick chestnuts out of the fire for a doubtful friend, 
and he treated him wth studied reserve. Thus disappointed 
and humiliated. Mahmud returned to the Delhi army and quiet- 
ly took possession of Kanauf. Iqbal Khan made an attempt to 
recover the place, but Mahmud offered successful resistance In 

1405. 

Iqbal’s unexpected death in a battle against Khizr Khan, 
the governor of Multan, left the field clear for Mahmud, and 
some of the Amirs at Delhi invited him to take charge of govern- 
ment. Ibrahim judged it a favourable opportunity to recover 
his lost fief of Kanauj, but he was opposed by the Delhi army, 
and after some months of ** long halting and slight skirmishing “ 
he withdrew to Jaunpur. Mahmud returned to Delhi, but no 
sooner was his back turned than Ibrahim mobilised his forces 
and captured Kanauj after a siege of four months. Success em- 
boldened him to carry his inroads into the Delhi territory in 
1407. but the news of the ndvance of Aluzoffar Shah of Gujarat, 
who had overpowered the ruler of Dhar. compelled him to 
abandon the conquered districts of Sambhal and Bulandshnhar 
and to return to Jaunpur.* Soon afterwards Ibrahim marched 
against Qadr Khan of Kalpi. but he had to abandon the siega 
Meanwhile n great change was brought about in Delhi politic* 
by the defeat of Daulat Khan Lodi by Khizr Khan and the 
latter's installation in the throne on Afay 23. MI4. 

’Th,* Kxtlhnr fit l)if 

“IlftTinc t*'*' r*»nr SMSon Jn Kanauj. n>r»hlm 

arttiest tVlhi In tli" month af Jamai|.at-Awn at (n 1>I0 A. It. Thcfijrt 
of Kanit'hal »«• <«k»n on Iho war, mrx4 afior it* Jt<r»ni»n 

tftwattJ* intro'lins to vfv** tho Jaratia *1 Ihr loM 

of KS'-lia." rUiot. IV. p. 41. 
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Ibrahim now enjoyed unbroken peace for 15 years an 
during this period he devoted himself to the encouragement o 
art and the improvement of administration. To his court 
flocked eminent men of letters alti'acted by his bounty, who 
made Jaunpur a famous seal of Muslim learning in the east, 
and left traditions which are remembered even to this day. 
From the anarchy of the time caused by the disappearance 
a strong central power and the storm of Timur’s invasion, 
literary men sought refuge at his court and were cordially re- 
ceived by him. The most famous among them was Qaz* 
Shihab-ud-din Malik-ul-ulama, a refugee from Delhi, whom 
Abul Fazl mentions as a mar^ widely famous for his wisdom 
and learning. In order to show his gratitude to this Medici of 
the east, he dedicated to him several of his works such as the 
Sfjorah-i'Hind/ and hhraJ-al-nahwa. The long interval of 
peace made possible the construction of beautiful building*' 
and in 1408 was finished the famous Atala mosque, which 
stands to this day os a monument of Ibrahim’s magnificent 
architectural tastes.^ 

But peace did not last long. The peculiar circumstances 
of the time rapidly brought about a collision between Delhi and 
Jaunpur. Ibrahim and his euccessors contended for years 
against the rulers of Delhi : and these wars will be described 
in their proper place. 

It was the timid policy of Fimz Tughluq which led to' 
the final separation of the province of Bengal from the empire.' 
nt>n«al between Firuz and Shams-ud- 

din and his successor. Silcandar Shah, 
have been described in detail in n previous clinpler. Although 


^ Tlin Atala wa« in ttOS. 
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endowment for the support of the tomb, college and hospital 
of the saint Qutb-nl-Alum, which continues to this day, Husain 
Shah left eighteen sons, of whom Nusrat Shah, who was the 
ablest, succeeded to the throne in 1518 A.D. Nusrat Shah was 
^ Hia power was so extensive that Babar 

m his Memoirs speaks of him as one of the five great Musalman 
princes with formidable armies. Taking advantage of the 
weakness of the empire of Delhi under Ibrahim, Nusrat Shah 
broke the treaty and recovered some of the districts which 
had been seized by the Delhi Sultan. He attacked Tirhut and 
proceeded a, far a, Munghir which he captured and entrusted 

d h ’ n When Babar conquer- 

ed Hindustan he placated him by sending presents and afford- 
shelter to the Afghan prince Mahmud, who sought refuge 

temne'°“ 1 ,^“’^' literature but his 

T h i' " overbearing. The repeated acts of 
COTlacl '^h'l,'^' offended all those who enme in 

with his I *"'* povate servants were dissatisfied 

^^ annv I *>>'>' "o longer bear hi. 

NmZkah'' ""ti put him to death. 

SooTm! ,r‘ I ll '525 Ito built the florJ 

iono Afu.rid (Urge Golden Mosquel. a massive structure with a 

of'!he p',onhetr”/"h 'r"''t"n‘* «o>u' (f””' 

place. “ " i" 

succ^ttd m riti.'’b!:t ie wa'i'r^d 

ascended the throne unde, the title If Th ‘ 

MiiKmiid Shnh IV (I533_3fl» ij . ChiyS.-uddm 

Poimguese writer. Correa a. . J- I, ” 
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Sher khan entered Gnur and became master of Bengal. With 
the death of Mahmud, ns Stewart writes in his ‘ History of 
Bengal,' terminated the line of the independent kings of 
Bengal who had ruled that country for 204 years. There were 
others after him who called themselves kings of Gaur, but their 
dominions were small in extent and their right was not ac- 
knowledged by their contemporaries. The Afghans remained 
in power in Bengal until 1576 when Daud was overpowered by 
Akbor and the whole province was annexed to the -Mughal 
empire. Bengal was prosperous under the Husaini dynasty 
and the people were happy and contented. TTic Portuguese 
W’riter, De Barros. thus describes the magnificence and wealth 
of the country under the Husaini dynasty : * TTie chief city of the 
kingdom is called Gouro (Gaur). It is situated on the banks of 
the Ganges, and is said to be three of our leagues in length, 
and to contain 200,000 inhabitants. On the one side it has the 
river for its defence, and on the landward faces a wall of great 
height. The streets were so thronged with the concourse and 
traffic of people , . . that they cannot force their way past. 

A ggeat part of the houses of the city are stalely and well* 
wrought buildings.’ 

The fourteenth century was remarkable ‘for the activity of 
the Muslim /oqirs in Bengal. Ibn Batuta, who travelled in 
Bengal towards the middle of the fourteenth century, speaks of 
150 gaddi$ of faqira in Fakhruddin’s time. Fakhruddin was a 
liberal-minded ruler. He extended his patronage to holy men 
who came in large numbers to Bengal attracted by his bounty. 
Shah Safi-ud-din lived at Hugli Pandua near Satgaon. Shaikh 
Akhi Siraj-ud-din was a disciple of Shaikh Nizam-ud-din Aulia 
of Delhi who died In 1325 A.D. Tire RiySz mentions another 
saint Raja Biyabana who was held in such esteem by Ilyas 
that the latter joined the funeral of the saint in the disguise of 
a mendicant. There were several saints of reputed sanctity in 
Pandua which owing to their presence came to be called Hazrat. 
The earliest to settle there was Shaikh Jalal-ud-din Tabriz!, who 
Went there from Delhi and who is said to have brought from 
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Mecca the footprints of the Prophet, A shrine was built in 
his honour by Ali Shah, called from its estate BSis Hazari (22,000 
bighas). It has in its possession a grant deed of Sultan Muham- 
mad Tughluq which is dated August 3, 1337 A.D, Other noted 
saints were Ala-ul-Haq and his son Nur Qutb-ul-Alam, 
Ala-ul-Haq was also a disciple of Shaikh Nizam-ud-din Aulia. 
We learn from the Mirot-uMsror composed in 1635 A.D, that 
the Shaikh s name was originally Shaikh Ahmad and was after- 
wards changed to Makhdum Shaikh Nur-uI-Haq, He is sup- 
posed to have been a contemporary of Ghiy«s-ud-din of Bengal 
and Ibrahim Shah Sharqi of Jaunpur, His fame spread far and 
wide and distinguished men of tank came to seek his blessings. 
His death occurred in 1416 A.D. as is suggested by the chrono- 
gram NOr he Nur shed. As has been said before, the saints 
made Pandua one of the most famous cities in Bengal. A 
nearly conternporary account of the city given in a Chinese- 
work IS as follows 1 • Beyond which (SonirgSon) there is the 
city of Pan-tu.wa in which the king of the country resides. It 
IS a walled city and is very large. The king’s palace is very 
extensive, and the pillars supporting it are of brass, on which 
are engraved hgutes of flowers and animals. In the throne- 
room there » a raised dais, inlaid with every kind of precious 
aero'.', h” Ae Hng sits cross-legged with his sword lying 

Id^n^’ - Muham- 

reIiJru!’'!-'°''R""''; >•■='= was much 

colour to the Hindu religion. When , hell “"l “ "'d 

Bengal, Buddhism disappeared from th^ l.^d“ d\'° m“T 

iconoclasts in their fury destroyed all tl 1 Tfj.* 

Gradually the V.i,oava cult emerged phmnix rk 

of Buddhiun. A great manv L.. 

had refused to admit into the ortho<h>x' du 

the tenet, of V.i,oavi,m and Mr. D. C. Se„"',tHl"tt::::':h.1 
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ihe lay Buddhist society furnished an excellent recruiting ground 
for the Vai?nava8. Several lenders of learning and piety 
preached the doctrine of BhahU or personal devotion and when 
Chaitanya appeared upon the scene Vai^navism prospered 
wonderfully. He reorganised the Vaijnavas and admitted into 
the fold of his creed all men irrespective of the considerations 
of caste or birth. He laid stress on love and exhorted his 
followers thus:— “ Be like a tree. The tree gives shade even 
to him who cuts its boughs. It asks no water of any one, though 
it be withering away for want of it. Rain and storm and the 
burning lays of the sun it suffers, but gives sweet-scented flowers 
and delicious fruits to others. Patiently serve others even as 
a tree and let this be your motto.’* These passionate effusions 
of an inspired seer thrilled the hearts of those who listened to 
him and thousands of men and women were overpowered with 
emotion as they beheld the great master falling into an ecstatic 
trance, chanting the holy name of Krijija. After Chaitanya’s 
death Rupa, Sanatan and Jiwa GoswamT carried on his work. 
Throughout the 16th and 1 7th centuries the stream of Vai|0»vism 
continued its uninterrupted flow, and the heart of Bengal re- 
sponded eagerly to the coll of love, and the life of the masses 
was greatly affected by the new teachings. 

The Vaiinavas of Bengal are divided into many sects of 
which the Sahajtyas possess an extensive literature in the 
vernacular. TTie Sahajiyas deserve a brief notice. When 
Buddhism declined and morality in the monasteries became lax, 
men and women declared sexual love as a means of salvation. 
This was the Sahajiya or the natural path. Chand: Dasa was 
its greatest exponent in the fourteenth century. He extolled 
the romantic love betiveen man and woman and elevated it 
into a religion. The Sahajiyas held that love of God was 
impossible unless a man or woman was loved with intense 
ardour. Such leaching necessarily produced a disastrous effect 
upon the followers of the cult and that is why their practices 
have become tainted with immorality. Chaitanya was opposed 
to this sort of love. I Ic placed before his disciples purity of 
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life 83 an ideal to be followed with devoutness. He deprecated 
all contact with young and beautiful women and regarded 
looseness of morals as disastrous to society. 

*T^e impact of Islam, as has been said before, -generated 
new influences in Bengal. Husain Shah of Bengal -was the 
founder of a new cult called Satyaplr which aimed at uniting the 
in us and the Muslims. Satyaplr was compounded of SatyOt 
a Sanskrit word, and Plr which is an Arabic word. It was the 


name of a deity whom both communities were to worship- 
1 here are still in Bengali literature several poems composed in 
honour of this new deity. 

The province of Khandesh was situated in the valley of the 
apt, nver ; it was bounded in the north by the Vindhya and 
Khanaesh, ^atpura ranges and in the south by the 

, Deccan plateau, in the east by Berar and 

M V. ^ fite Bubah of Gujarat. It was a part of 

Muhammad Tughluq’s empire, and continued to be a 
teudatopi of Delhi during the reign of Firuz, who entrusted 
It to Malik Raja Fapukhi. one of his personal attendants, 
m the year 1370. After the death of Firuz, when the 
ompite of Delhi broke up. Malik Raja, a man of adven- 
turous and ambitious spirit, in possession of a fertile 
province, remote from the capital, followed the ezample 
of hts neighbour DilSwar Khan GhorT of Malwa. and declared 
hi. independence, Malik Raja's ambition brought him Into 
eolhsion with Muzaflar Shah of Gujarat, who overpowered him 

Lonrl d' r T" But at last peace -was 

concluded, and never again did Malifc R„j„ „„ „|,h 

Mme'd ^ « man of peaceful habits. 

:otTdthumh;:ir.:t,::.:t',!t"“ 

Ji::: fo,“e,^:? A.i,th7,om "-“"‘'e'’’' 

Flrlsht. desetihe. .r.r„ 

cowheiclt A» *'^’^8 lo thr caste of Ahtrs of 
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lo treachery : a surprise attack was made upon the garrison m 
the fort, and the unsuspecting Asa was put lo death along with 
his family. Great was the joy of the Muslims at the fall of this 
fortress, and it is said that the famous Muslim saint, Zain-ud-dm. 
came from Daulatabad to felicitate Nasir on his victory over 
the Hindu chieftain. A new tovm was founded to commemo- 
rate the auspicious event, which was named Zainabad after 
the saint. Malik Nasir preserved intact the territories he had 
Inherited from his father, and when he died m 1437. he left to 
his successor a united Khandesh. The uneventful reigns of 
the rulers who followed him hardly deserve mention, although, 
now and then, we come across feeble attempts to throw off thc 
yohe of Gujarat. When the direct, line of Farruhhi became 
extinct with the murder of Ghazni Ivhan, the minor son of Dau . 
brother of the late king, who succeeded to the throne in 151 . 
the whole country fell into a state of disorder, and fa^ons 
arose, which contended among themselves for power. These 
factious Bghts continued until they were put on end to by 
Mahmud Shah Bigaraha of Gujarat, who placed upon the throne 
a grandson of Nasir, who assumed the title of 5dil Khan 
Fattukhl II. Adil died in 1520. and was followed by a senes 
of weak nrlets. who found it difficult to resist the encroachments 
of foreign powers on their dominions. When Akbar launched 
his campaign against the Deccan, the fortress of Asirgar 
surrendered to the imperialists in January. 1601. and Khandesh 
was annexed to the Mughal empire. The dynasty of the local 
rulers ceased to exist. 



CHAPTER XIV 
DISINTEGRATION 


^ (ii) The Bahmani Kingdom 
Tme large and unwieldy empire of Muhammad Tughluq broke 
up during hia life-time, and the foreign Amirs of the Deccan. 

called the Amiran~i-8ada by Muslim historians 


oy iVIUSlim nisionai*®* 

the ^Bahmani ®“ccessfully revolted against the authority of 
the emperor and set ud their own kingdom at 


— , — .w. — oci up iiieir o _ 

> Daulatabad with Ismail Math a, their kine. 
smai w o was a man of retired habits resigned in favour of 
a brave and warlike soldier, who was elected king by 
his confederates on August 13. I347.> The romantic story of 
the ongm of the dynasty related hy Firishta needs no reiteration, 
for It has been established by modern research that Hasan was 
a descendant of Bahman Shah, king of Persia, and that the 
^ahmamcal oripn of the dynasty is nothing more than a myth.> 
The author of the Burhan-i-Muair. who is sometimes a better 
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man a lands, ho found in a forrow a ploughing the Brah- 
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h^onestr that ho recommended him t- with Hasan e 
The Sultan summoned Hasan in hit, Muhammad Tughluq. 
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amhority for the history of the Deccan than Firishta, clearly 
states that Hasan traced his pedigree from Bahman bin 
Isfandiyar, and makes no mention of the Brahman astrologer of 
Delhi, whom Firishta describes as Hasans patron ; and he is 
supported hy Nizam-ud-din Ahmad, the author of the Tabqat 
i-Akbari, Ahmad Amin Razi, the author of the Hajt-IqUm. and 
Haii-ud-Dabir, the author of the famous Arabic History of 
Guiarat— who are all highly trustworthy authorities.' \Th.s con- 
clusion is supported by the evidence of inscriptions and coins, 
which leaves little room for doubt as to the origin of the dynasty, 
Alauddin Hasan Bahman Shah, for such was his royal title, soon 
after his election, chose Gu lbat ga as his capital, an ze 
devoted himself to the task of administering his kingdom. The 
whole country was divided into loro/s which were assigned to 
the Amirs who had rendered him good service in the recent war, 
and conferred upon them fresh honours.' Each of these Amirs 
was granted a jagir on feudal tenure, and was required to keep 
a number of retainers to tender military service to the king 


• An Arsl.io Ilistorr ft Ouisrat. eititcl hv Sir D. Koss, I, p. 159. 
Taliqst-i-Aklmri, Lucknow text. r».40O. 
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whenever he needed it. Having accompHahed the work of 
pre immary settlement, Hasan embarked upon a brilliant career 
ot conquest. The countries of the ‘infidels’ were overrun’ 
wd one province after another ivas conquered. The fort of 
Qan ar wh«ch had been captured by the imperialists was 
recovered and Sikandar Khan reduced Bidar and Malkaid. the 
® submitted without offering any resist- 

Muhammad Tughluq died in 1351 near Thattaf 
A auddm Haaan vra. „lieved of much anxiety, and a. the new 
ruler of Delhi, Frtuz, had neither the inclination nor the capacity 

amhv""'''‘n' n" » f'" “> 

wihe r".nd .*••'"^'<5 ilrc arms of Islam every- 
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^ perfect ease and contentment ; and he did much towards pro- 
pagating the true faith.’* 

Muhammad's accession to the throne was celebrated with 
great pomp and eclat, and the expenditure incurred on the 
coronation festivities involved a heavy dram 
“P°" treasury. Desirous of con- 

quering countries like his father, he decided 
to invade the territories of Vijayanagar and Telingana. He 
marched his forces against them and succeeded in defeatmg 
the Hindus, who fought with great courage and determination. 
The country was plundered and the temples were tare to 
the ground, and much booty consisting of rice, jewe s, ra 
horses and elephants fell into the hands of the victorious army. 
Muhammad enjoyed peace for about a decade, but his impe- 
tuosity of temper led him into bitter and cruel wars with the 
Hindu Rajas of Telingana and Vijayanagar. The barbarous 
execution of the Telingana Prince lor a trivial offence, whi^ 
amounted to litde more than a youthful indiscretion, lit up the 
flames of war i and the Raja of Telingana vainly appealed tor 
help to Fimz, the Delhi Emperor, who was too busy with his 
own reforming activities to embark upon such a distant cam- 
paign.^ Having entrusted the capital to his minister, ai u 
din Ghori. the Sultan marched towards Telingana, but the 
Hindus did not tamely submit, and he svas detained lor two 
years in that hostile region. At last, a peace was made and 
the Raja agreed to surrender the fort of Golkunda and to pay 
a huge war indemnity of 33 Idkhs. Golkunda was fixed as 
the boundary between the two kingdoms, and when the terms 
of the treaty had been accepted by the Sultan, the Raja offer^ 
him the golden throne, which was solemnly installed in the 
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Hall of Audience at Gulbarga. Soon afterwards war with 
Vijayanagar broke out, which assumed formidable dimensions. 
The immediate cause of the war was the humiliation of 0 
Gulbarga messenger who had been sent to demand a large sum 
of money from the Raya of Vijayanagar. To forestall an attack 
by the Muslims, the Raya marched into the Sultan's territory 
at the head of 30,000 horse. 100.000 foot and 300 elephants, 
and laid waste the country lying between the Krifija’and the 
Tungbhadra.t The fort of Mudgal was captured, and the 
Muslim garrison was put to the sword. The news of this 
tragedy exasperated Muhammad, who vowed vengeance upon 
the Hindus and swore solemnly that he would not desist from 
^hting until he had taken the lives of one hundred thousand 
Hindus. Such a fearful resolve well accorded with his rash 
and violent temper, and he led in person an attack upon Vijaya* 
nagar. The Muslim army which consisted of 15 thousand 
horse, 50 thousand foot, and a train of artillery engaged the 
Hindus, whose martial spirit was stirred by the Brahmans, near 
the Tungbhadra river. The vigorous onslaughts of the Hindus 
shattered the right and left wings of the Muslim army, hut 
timely succour came when the Sultan himself appeared upon 
the field of battle with reinforcements. The Hindus were de- 
feated and after a terrible carnage in which neither sex nor 
dignity, nor age was granted immunity from death, the victo- 
f Tr ^ T ndvanced upon Vijayanag^,. The city was so well 
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Peace was made witK tKe Raya of Vijayanagar, and when the 
Sultan Tcturned to Gulbarga, he was so much struck with re- 
morse that he swore never to shed the blood of innocent men 
in the future. 

Soon afterwards, the Sultan received intelligence of the 
rebellion of Bahram Khan Mazandarani. governor of Daulata- 
bad, who with the help of Kombha Deva. chief of Berar,* ap- 
propriated the revenues of the Maratha country. The Sultan 
marched against him, and the demonstration of military force 
frightened him into submission. Through the intercession of 
Shaikh Zain-ud-din his life was spared, and only a sentence of 
banishment was passed against him. 

Muhammad Shah acted ruthlessly in carrying out his do- 
rneslic policy. He ordered aW public distiUcries to be closed 
and put down lawlessness with a high hand. After a reign of 
17 years and 7 months the Sultan died in 1373. 

Firtshta pronounces a eulogy upon him for his champion- 
ship of (he orthodox faith, but the author of the BurAon-f-Afcsi'r* 


positively asserts that ** he showed signs of an irreligiou* 
manner of living, which threw him on the bed of helplessness.*’ 
The acts of fiendish cruelty in which Muhammad took delight 
and the disgraceful orgies and revels, which were a common 
feature of court life at Gulbarga. hardly entitle him to the 
praise which Firishla bestows upon him. 

After the death of Muhammad in 1373 his son Mujnhid 
Shah succeeded to the throne. He showed great preference 
Miysl't an! Persians and the Turks, and thus by 

)»it wr-mi his policy of exclusion he revived the old feuds 
surprstor*. jealousies between the Deccanit and the 
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eiders, which had wrecked the government of Muhammad 
Inghluq. But the moat aeriou, problem of the time was the 
^ea existed between the Bahmanids and the 

Kaya, of Vijayanagar. The Ralchur Doab was the bone of 
en ion etween these two rival powers, and it was in order 
o acquire possession of this coveted piece of land that they 

vaged such frequent wars, and shed the blood of thousands 
o innocent persons. When Mujahid Shah ashed the Raya to 
f ^ ® e atable land, the latter replied by demanding the 

fortresses of Raichur and Mudgal.t 

J ysnagar had by this time grown into a powerful king' 

dom. which commanded the allegiance of a large number of 
T upon it as a 

j ^u*hm aggressions. Mujahid march- 

Witk^tk”* 'j failed to capture the city. 

Kiih »k ° reinforcements, he attempted a second siege. 

n*tl J*»L presented a formidable combination and com- 

e e u tan to retreat.* A holly contested engagement 
was fought outside the walls of the town, in which the Muslim^ 
teferan Concluded by the 

0^0 ™. S murdered by his 

ZXi "■<= i" 1377. Bur .his 

thoussnd h„„,. who sabred - ‘‘ “c “ 
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Shah was a man of peace. The cessation of war enabled him 
to devote his time to the pursuit of literature and science. He 
built mosques, established public schools and monasteries, 
and never allowed any one to act against the Holy Law. No 
rebellion occurred during the reign and the nobles and officers 
all loyally served their master. His munificence brought to his 
court learned men from all parts of Asia, and in response to his 
invitation Hafiz, the famous Persian poet, started for India, but 
the fear of ** the sea and its untold dangers led him to abandon 
his intention. The poet, however, sent an ode, which gready 
pleased the Sultan, and he bestowed upon him a handsome 
reward. 

Muhammad was a man of simple and abstemious habits. 
He had an exalted conception of the kingly office, and enun- 
ciated a doctrine which is thoroughly modern that kings were 
only trustees of the divine wealth, and that careless or unneces- 
sary expenditure amounted to a breach of trust. He evinced 
a great interest in the welfare of his subjects : and once when 
famine broke out, he employed ten thousand bullocks to bring 
grain from Malwa and Gujarat to mitigate its severity. The 
closing years of his life were saddened by the conspiracy of 
his sons, who were perhaps too impatient to get the throne. 
When he died in 1397.1 His sons Ghiyas-ud-din and Shams-ud- 
din succeeded to the throne one after the other, but they 
exercised sovereignty only for a brief period of six months. 
During the reign of the latter prince, the principal Arturs of 
the state became so disgusted with the insolence of the slaves 


numismatic evidence supports the account of 1^^. 
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that they called Firuz Khan and Ahmad Khan, grandsons of 
Sultan Alauddin Hasan Shah, who had fled to Sagar to escape 
horn the tyranny of Lalcheen with a multitude of followers. 
Firuz came to Gulbarga, and by means of a sudden coup 
etal succeeded in imprisoning the reigning Sultan. He 
usurped the throne on the 14th February, 1397. 

,, 'I'he author of the Btirhan'i-Maair describes Firuz as a 
good, just, and generous king who supported himself by 
Firuz Shah *^°Pyiug the Quran, and the ladies of whose 
harom used to support themselves by em- 
broidering garments and selling lhem.”i The same authority 
goes on to add j— as a ruler he was without an equal, and 
many records of his justice still remain on the page of time.'* 
But this ,8 probably an exaggerated account of the Sultan's 
virtues, or Firishta unequivocally states that although he 
^ j * Practices of his religion with strictness,® he 

ran ar , was passionately fond of music, and maintained 
^arge harem which included women of several nationalities.® 
the sacred law of the Muslims does not allow more than 
the Sultan, at the suggestion of 
M„ F=™luh Ar,ia, h.d ,ecou„e ,o .h. device o( mulriply 

Z. 'h and it ia »aid 

that about 600 women were doily admitted into the royal 
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seraglio in this manner. Frank and jovial to a degree. Frruz 
took delight in social intercourse and treated his companiorrs 
without the slightest reserve, but he never allowed public 
matters to be discussed at such convivial gathenngs. 

In 1398 war broke out with Vijayanagar. when the king ot 
Vijayanagar. Hari Hara II, marched an army into the Raiehur 
Doab with a view to take possession of the fort of Mudgal. 
Firaz mobilised his forces to oppose the Raya, but he had to 
send away a portion of his army to check the progress of the 
Raja of Kehrla, who had invaded Berar. Hari Hara encamped 
on the hank of the Krispi at the head of a large army, and 
waited for an encounter with the Muslims. When Finlz 
the river. Qazi Siraj suggested to him a stratagem by which he 
could produce confusion in the enemy's camp. Along with 
seven others, he went to the dancing girls of the Raya's son. 
and told the principal courtesan that he was skilled in music 
and " some other accomplishments which would highly please 
the Raja's son." and requested her to take him to the 
royal camp. She agreed to do so: the Qazi and his 
associates enthralled the whole audience with their charming 
musical performance, but shortly afterwards they began to 
nourish naked swords after the fashion of the Deccan danems, 
and attacked the Raya’s son and killed him on the spot. e 
Sultans army crossed the river and delivered a tremendous 
assault upon the enemy. Firishla writes : — Deval Raya. 

grieved by the death of his son and panic-stricken at the bravery 

of the assailants, made but a faint resistance Before sun^. 
having taken up his son’s corpse, he fled with his army. The 
Sultan gained an immense booty in the camp, and pursued the 
fugitive prince to the vicinity of Vijayanagar. Several actions 
were fought in the way. all of which resulted in viclorj* to the 
Sultan, and the roads were covered with the bodies of the 
slaughtered Hindus.” The Sultan sent his brother Ahmad, on 
whom he had conferred the title of Khan Khana. agatns. t 
Raya who was compelled to make a treaty. By t is t^al> e 
• fofi.s quo onfe bel/om was restored, but the Raya had to pay 

45 
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ten lakhs of huns or oons as a ransom for the release of the 
Brahman captives seized during the ward 

line wit'' Vijayanagar began in the 

year HU5. The immediate cause of the war was the desire of 
e aya to o tain possession of the beautiful daughter of a 
armer m udgal. The accounts of this peerless beauty by a 
rahman who had educated her made the kings heart aflame 
■wi passion, and, when the girl refused to enter the royal 
aeraglio on the plea that it would mean for her final separarion 
If*", whose affection she valued more 
M J ° »'oyalty, the Raya marched his forces towards 

Mudgal m order to seize her by force. On hearing of the 
^ V’iayanagar army, the inhabitants fled, and 
•V . ®rn were also the parents of the girl. Having missed 
g yj troops plundered the country and 

several vil ages and towns which belonged to Firuz. When 

iFTtat... L * reached the Sultan, his indignation 

knew no bound,, and he forlhwi.h advanced at tha head of e 
*«*'"*' '^■i>/«"»8ar. and Jaid siege to it. Dev. 
■selve. fro ,t?" nnnnted for support absented them- 

siderablv "t ^ while the Culbarga army was con- 

siderably strengthened by th** r*. ;,.f . i i_ .i,.. 

king's brother. Ahmad. The rp T'" ^ d 

and about 60 thousand HlnJ ^ ^ Bankapur was captured, 
to sore straitsT rhe n '"T 
•patby of his allies th^fT" j' 

quetor. The term, of the tre.i"^ ‘«m» dictated by the con- 
give hi. daughter in marriage to Ih “q T 

of Bankapur as dowry and fedro* 

consisted of elephants bor ° *** j “ indemnity, which 

articles. Thus was nea ""merous other precious 

and the marriage of thf sacrifice of honour; 

cess was celebrated with great eclat 

.. r,„,. ... 
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by both parties.^ Firuz returned to his capital, where he sent 
for the farmer’s daughter who had been the cause of such fierce 
war and bloodshed, and married her to his son Hasan Khan 
But Hasan was not destined to enjoy the honours of royalty , 
the famous saint Ghisu Daraz had already predicted that Ahmad 
was to be the next king of the Bahmani dynasty. 

In 1420 Firuz's unprovoked attack upon the fort of Pangal 
Jed to a fresh war with Vijayanagar.^ The siege lasted for two 
years, but it ended in utter failure owing to a serious outbreak 
of pestilence in the army of the Sultan, The Hindus inflicted 
a crushing defeat upon the Muslims ; the commander-in-chief 
of the Muslim forces, Mir Fazlullah, was killed in battle, and the 
Sultan himself fled from the field in utter confusion. The 
victorious Hindus mercilessly butchered the Muslims, ravaged 
their country and desecrated their mosques. 

To a successful warrior like Firuz, such an unexpected 
disaster was a source of perennial grief. His failing health 
compelled him to leave the affairs of state in the hands of his 
slaves, Hushiar Ain-ul-mulk and Nizam Bidar-ul-mulk, who 
warned him that Ahmad’s growing power was likely to be 
dangerous to the state. The Sultan was informed that Ahmad 
plotted against his life. The HabshJ slaves were Induced by 
rneans of false promises to join the parly of Ahmad. Having 
made elaborate preparations, Ahmad suddenly appeared 
before the palace of Firuz in order to assassinate him. A 
fight ensued between the royal guards and Ahmad's men in 
which a number of men were killed on both sides. The deser- 
tions in the army convinced Firuz that the cause of his 
son was lost, and he advised him to submit to Ahmad, for 


* rirUlita givp* 
Bays that the Itay 
nuptlala of Iiis Oaii 
make any mentioi 
Ooubl 


s a detailed account of these marriage festivities and 
a was compelled, out of necessity, to colehrato the 
ehter. The author of the //wr/irtn-r-Jlfosir does not 
rj of this mofTiage Firisht.'i’s statement is open t 


* The king of Vijayanagarakthis time was prohahly Dera llnya 11, 

Sewell, A Torgotten Kmpire, pp. 62-63. 
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sovereignty could not be exercised without the co-operation of 
f P Ahmad was allowed access to the dying king 5 h* 

^ wept bitterly, imploring forgiveness. Firuz 

made over the kingdom to him and entrusted Hasan Khan to his 
care. He died in 1422.1 

Ahinad Shah ascended the throne without opposition. 
Mis minister advised him to put to death the late Sultan’s son 
Ahmad Shah. ensure his safety, but he refused 

. and provided him with a liberal 

jagir at Flnizabad. where ihe prince utterly devoid of a"/ 
po itica atnbition frittered away his time in the pursuit of 
Pleasure. Having finished his military organisation, , Ahmad 

turned ag.mst the Raya „t Vijay.nagar to talie revenge 

natural death “tcount. He saj-a clearly that Finiz died a 

Hahehiieoidar eiter^S^i;?."-' ”! writes Ihallht 

a damrer ; and he ta aimn » » apartment and despatched him with 
the •writer e.trepb the authored 

‘anything more eSaMru*^ ^ cannot l.<* treated 

author of the “tertiary authority. Haji-ud-Dahir. 

died a naturll d4th N f 

writes that Piruz w-e‘nMn*«f" who is an earlier authoritf' 

two armies came f^co li fLJ*u Ahmad, hut when he 

enemy. lhr« r ioturned of Firua went over to he 

royal treasury to Ahmad Ahm^’i the keya of the fort and the 

hraced hlm and s^ted him u^on Jh^ulJoJe*’^'’” 

Firishta, Jjucknow text, p 8t9 

?“etrr.- '=»■ p. 

Arable ll.elory diij»„t. eiT'b^w P' “'®' 

Oribble'nlw;^';, P- 

,, ~ The three modern writom *• j 

\ . Bmith agrees With the i?„r/ja« i* jr®*’?'’*' with Firiihfn. l?n 
p. 277. I am strongly mclme.l to ‘^^^ord iliatoryof India, 

ho „ supported by historians wh„ trn* T*®," o^'PrMsed by Firishta. for 
In r«!. pacellent. |„ Z^l*' him and whoso sources 


.1 ■™™'‘ -'"41 rll, /.'lit” 

""IPIiEoT' "".'h«clrco.,.l..c.. 

mad. diHipitc the adrlce of In, ««! to KmiaV son hr 

of, hi* brother, ho* wonlV*^ l'f‘* 
■rminate his surriTOM^®® ' hare surely taken the 


: '“d. dtHipitc the 

ueeti the murderer or i.u t. . 
earliest stops to exterminate h|i 
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tor die invasion of the previous reign. The latter appeal- 
ed to the ruler ot Telingana for help, but the allied forces 
deserted the colours of the Raya iust on the eve 
The two armies met on the bank of the river Tungbhadra. 
The Sultans army made a frontal attach upon the Rayas 
forces, whose strength was considerably d.m.nished by the 
withdrawal of the Warangal troops. The Raya effec e i 
escape to Vljayanagar where he enPenched himself in the for . 
The whole country was laid waste by Ahtnad Shah s r p . 
and forgetting the old compact between the Rayas and the 
Bahmanid, to avoid wanton slaughter, he 
death men, women, and children to the number 
celebrated a carnival in commemoration of 
The conduct of Ahmad Shah so exasperated the Btahmans that 
they determined to take hi, life, and when he was engaged 
in a hunting excursion, they chased him 
and “ reduced him to the extremity of distress. 

Ahmad Shah took refuge within a mud ^ g by 

was assailed by his pursuers. "V, fd ',«hment 

hi. armour-bearer. Abdul Qadir. with 'tie tta'P »< ” f 
of troops. Freed from danger. Ahmad Shah 
nagar and reduced the people to such dishes, that Deva R y 
was compelled to sue lor peace. He agreed to pay all arrears 
of tribute, and sent his son with 30 elephants, laden w* 
jewels, and other article, of untold value to the royal camp, 
where he wa, cordially received by the Sultan 

In Hvd the Sultan declared war upon Warangtil. 
general Khan-i-Axam fought a «)ece»lol battle m w w 
Hindu, were defeated and their chief was 
dependence of Warangal wa. extinguished, and th 
annexed a large portion of the Raj. , territone. to hw own 
dominions, Thi, rapid soccer encouraged A'™"/ f 
eng.ge in war. with the Muslim ruler, of h Ulwa 
bouring state,, who found it 

Hushang Shah fled from the field of haute, a 

beside, capturing rich booty put two thousand of hi. men 
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ed 700,000 Deccam fan^as to which were added 25,000 more 
for defraying the expenses of his journey to his native land.* 

Ahmact Shah was succeeded by his eldest son under the 
title of Alauddin II, who held out the promise of a glorious 
Alauddin II earlier years of his reign, he 

acted like a good king, but his character 
soon degenerated and he spent his time in debauchery and 
gratification of lust. 

Contrary to the practice of his time, he treated his brother 
Muhammad well, but the latter did not reciprocate this frater- 
nal generosity. Misled by some evil-minded persons, the prince 
broke out into rebellion and collected a large force to oppose 
the Sultan with the help of the king of Vijayanagar. He seized 
the Raichur Doab, Bijapur. and other districts. These aggres- 
sions obliged the Sultan to march against him, and the hostile 
forces encountered each other on the field of battle. After 
a heavy slaughter on both sides, the issue was decided in favour 
pf the Sultan, and Prince Muhammad and his confederates 
took to flight. When the fugitive prince implored forgiveness, 
Alauddin readily pardoned him and with extraordinary mag- 
nanimity assigned to him the district of Raichur, which he 
was to hold as jagir. Thus conciliated, the prince lived peace- 
ably until his death, and never swerved from allegiance to his 
brother and king. 

In 1436 the king sent an army to reduce the Konkan, the 
strip of land which lies between the ghats and the sea. The 
expedition was successful, and the Hindu Raja of Lonekhair 
formed an alliance with the BahmanI ruler by giving his 
daughter in marriage. The entry of a Hindu princess in the 
royal horom was so distasteful to the queen, a daughter of 
Nasir Khan, the ruler of Khandesh, that she appealed to her 
father to save her from disgrace and humiliation. Nasir Khan 
sought the aid of Ahmad Shah of Gujarat and >vith his help 


. poet died at Asfamxm In Khorasan 

A.D.) at the ripe old age of 82. Ind. Ant., XXVIII, 


in snr. A.II. (HOI 

1899, p. 216. 
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of this tyrant wh oiassacres commemorated the victories 

f- his service to ri °f ' K'-'" ’ " --'J 

expedition he la'd th Warn. On his return from this 

afterwards’became th city of Bidar.^ which 

<Jom. /n M29 he ^ '®*^®Snised capita] of the Bahmani king- 
and his attack on chiefs of the Konkan. 

sion with the kino f MahimS brought him into coIIi- 

general compelled hi* ^e crushing defeat of his 

action, but before "" *"arch in person to the scene of 
*aaf]e through the inr could be fought, peace was 

pul down a i° ,** was against Telingana to 

hfe and resigned the^^r ° retired from public 

fent. Prince Zafar j to the heir-appa* 

aad generals to swear alf* all the nobles, ministers, 

«^ecline and he died nf to him. His health began to 

, Ahmad Shah : ;r I" A.D. 

J>“t the Muslim chronicler JhnT* ® 

for the faith records the verrf ‘=»^aJties in his zeal 

'^'th the omameni cU <Ji8positlon was adorned 

°f abstinence and jarnperance and with the 

e loved the society of learn many other tyrants, 

composed two verses In prai'** '® Azari. who 

'^'“""°^*”»P«>aceatBidar. he awa;d- 


, and III# as tJjo sccnr 

'"'.mK-;"'' ".-vie J! '• Ahm,Ti'rr‘,- 

‘ <irii,t,(,.|_ V* ‘^Mniate waa — 1 . tiVo.t at lliJar 

ililnir aw.tow, Tayio, t.tl th«* • 

Manual, p, jf;_| Rniillj <7110(4,8 vrnt*^ 


*’*■ tb'Iar, sa,, 


t“=t. ‘'nt^XXVllI to.,, 

•'•'Ill, I'Cn.j, 213 
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ed 700,000 Deccan! iankaa to wKich were added 25,000 more 
for defraying the expenses of his Journey to his native land.* 

Ahmad Shah was succeeded by his eldest son under the 
title of Alauddin II, who held out the promise of a glorious 

\i i,. reign. In the earlier years of his reign, he 

acted like a good king, but his character 
soon degenerated and he spent his lime in debauchery and 
gratification of lust. 

Contrary to the practice of his time, he treated his brother 
Muhammad well, but the latter did not reciprocate this frater- 
nal generosity. Misled by some evil-minded persons, the prince 
broke out into rebellion and collected a large force to oppose 
the Sultan with the help of the king of Vjjayanagar. He seized 
the Raichur Doab, Bijapur. and other districts. These aggres- 
sions obliged tbe Sultan to march against him. and the hostile 
forces encountered each other on the field of battle. After 
a heav>* slaughter on both sides, the issue was decided in favour 
of the Sultan, and Prince Muhammad and his confederates 
took to flight. When the fugitive prince implored forgiveness, 
Alauddin readily pardoned him and with extraordinary mag- 
nanimity assigned to him the district of Raichur, which he 
Was to hold as jagir. Thus conciliated, the prince lived peace- 
ably until his death, and never s^verved from allegiance to his 
brother and king. 

In 1436 the king sent an army to reduce the Konkan. the 
strip of land which lies between the ghats and the sea. The 
expedition was successful, and the Hindu Raja of Lonckhair 
formed an alliance with the Bahmani ruler by giving bis 
daughter in marriage. The entry of a Hindu princess in the 
Toyal harom was so distasteful to the queen, a daughter of 
Naiir Khan, the ruler of KHandesh. that she appealed to her 
father to save her from disgrace and humiliation. Naur Khan 
sought the aid of Ahmad Shah of Gujarat and with his help 
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declared war upon his son-in-law, but he was completely 
defeated. 

But the hereditary enemy of Alauddin was the Raya 
of Vijayanagar. About the year 1442 Deva Raya summoned 
a council of the chief Brahmans and nobles, and discussed 
with them the causes of the success of the Muslims, which 
were found to be two, viz., the superior strength of the 
Muslim cavahy and their skill in archery. TTiis analysis of 
the situation led Deva Raya to revise his attitude towards the 
Muslims. He admitted them in his service, conferred jagus 
upon them, and erected a mosque in his city for public wor- 
ship. A wanton attack by Deva Raya upon the Bahmani 
dominions kindled the flames of war.t and the rival armie? 
soon appeared on the field of battle. No decisive battle 
fought during this war, and victory rested alternately with the 
Hindus and the Muslims. 

After a siege which lasted for some months, peace v«faS 
concluded between the parties, and Deva Raya agreed to p®y 
the stipulated tribute.® The Sultan's war-policy was successful, 
but the internal administration of the country was much dis- 
turbed by the feuds of the Deccani Muslims, who were mostly 
Sunnis and the foreigners, the Arabs, Turks, Persians, aod 


* Flriebta makes this statement. 

Ahdiir Ttnzzaq snys that AIau<ldm demanded trihiitn from the 
RaTft{7r/ laTiha of Vnr<i/i») when he heard of an attempt to kJU the 
kioR, whereupon the king sent a spirited reply and prepared for war. 
Sewell, p. 75. 

Firhhtaii supported hy the author of Iho JJurJinn-\-2Io*ir, ’ft'" 
says that the intldols taking advantage of Mitbammad Khnn’e r»d>e>* 
lion invaded the territories of IMam and raptured the fort of 

This l<sl the Sultan to proceed against the Itava 
liid. Ant., XXVIII, 1899. p, 293. 


»The author of the and Firishta do not mention 

any decisive Imllte on either eide The fonner aays that after the 
aiege ^d lasted some time, the Hindus sueil for pi-ace. 'Hie latter 
authority— who is somelimee lietter informe<)_vr„tcs that when two 
Muslim ofnccra fell ‘"to the hands of the Raya, the Sultan sent word 
***•> •V"*'.'' Hiii'liis. 

and that this threat indiiretl the luiya to sue for neaee 
Itul. Ant, XXVIll. 1899, p. 233. ‘ • 

Kirishta, fmeknow trvt, p 811 , 
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MugKals, who professed the Shia faith. ^ This jealousy led to 
the perpetration of an atrocious crime. In 1454 Khalf Hasan 
Malik-ul-Tujjar suffered a crushing defeat at the hands of a 
Hindu chief in the Konkan. The remnant of the unlucky force 
led by Hasan wended their way to the to^vn of Chakan- in 
order to save their lives, but the Deccani Amirs led the Sultan 
to believe that they meditated treason, and secured from him 
an order to destroy them. . The Deccani Wazirs arrived in 
the neighbourhood of Chakan and wormed themselves into the 
confidence of these unsuspecting foreigners by means of feigned 
magnanimity. They invited them to a feast and entertained 
them with the sword of tyranny and the sharbat of destruction. 
60 that about 1,200 Saiyyads of pure lineage, and nearly I.OOO 
other foreigners from seven to seventeen years of age were put 
to the sword.”^ 

Alauddin died in 1457 after a strenuous career, stain, 
od by blood and crime. The author of the Barhanji-Masir, 
who is supported by Firishta in material particulars, writes that, 


'Who wort* thcso loreignera ? 

, The earliest Musalmaas to arrive in the Deccan were the Arabs 
»hocame in the 7th, 8 th and 9th centuries to plunder and conquer 
the coast of Oujarat. The Parsis followed Inter. Dunng the 9th 
and loth centuries manr traders come and settled «n the coast towns. 
Tbo Itajput princes of Anhilwod in Gujarat encouroged these men. 
Then came the Turks in the tUh and I 2 lh centuries. 

Prom the I3th century onwards Mnsalmans, traders, refugees, 
end slaves, continued to pour into tbo Deccan from foreign lanu*. 
There were a great many such foreigners in Ouj'orat. 

8 e« Sir Denison Doss’s Introduction, pp. to t lo 

Arabic History of Qiijarat, rolume 11 . 

'Chakan is a small fort 18 mnev north from Poona. *‘ *'*•*. 

«ti»ch alKint 80 feet wide and 15 feet deep, but we 

"nly. It is only 31 miles duo east ®r the nhorghat lass and commands 

the shortest rniito leading from Ahmadnsgar to Konknn. 

to II,. ■ 1 »7.*".’i.lr 'tb“ 

men were killed in batUo with the 41 ,. -v yrrsloo 

remainder that retreated to the town }* i>«-can:s 

ditTcrenU He say. that Khalf was 
•hme Wilh the Saiyyads and other foreigners >a llm U tl 
In 1. Ant, XXVIII. I81». PP. 

P.ri.hta.l.iK-know |eTt.r 3^- 

4 <. ' 
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although the Sultan spent his lime in the pursuit of pleasuie, 
he did not neglect the interests of his subjects. He built mos- 
ques, established public schools and other charitable institutions, 
the most important of which was a hospital at Bidar, where 
skilful physicians were employed to cure the ailments of the 
poor people. The use of spirituous liquor was forbidden m 
his dominions, and if any one acted contrary to this injunction, 
molten lead was poured down his throat. Robbers and vaga- 
bonds were put down with a high hand, and men were made 
to appreciate the value of earning their livelihood by means of 
some useful employment. Not deeply religious himself, he 
enforced the observances of the faith and ordered the super- 
intendents of police to educate the people in the rites and 
customs of Islam and the laws regarding lawful and unlawful 
things. 

Alauddin was succeeded by his eldest son Humayun, who 
easily set aside Hasan, his younger brother, who had been 
placed upon the throne by some of the nobles 
and ministers of the state. He was a monster 
of cruelty, the very prototype of Nero and Caligula. It Is said 
that on one occasion, when some rebels whom he had captured 
made good their escape, he bit his lips with such fury that they 
began to bleed, and ordered the execution of 2,000 of the city 
guards in n barbarous manner for they had failed to keep watch. 
TTie Muslim chronicler who praises his learning, eloquence, and 
wit writes that '* with so many personal excellencies and out- 
ward and inward perfections he was of fierce disposition and a 
shedder of blood ; who showed no compassion towards one 
accused of a crime, and fearlessly shed the blood of Musalmans 
for the most trivial offences.’** But the tyrant was fortunate 
in securing the services of an able minister in Najmuddin 
Mahmud bin Muhammad C.lwun Cilani. better known in history 
ns Mahmud Cawan. who served the slate with rare fidelity and 


' la-t. A«l., XXYIU, p. sn. 
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aevo, the last day o( his life.' It was due to h.s m^tetH 
diplomacy that the Bahmani hiuEdom found alhes to figh the 
foteign Invades and succeeded In quelling tnterna isotden , 
The principal intetest of Huma^ns - J./”" 
foreign wars or administrative reform , During 

of cruelty which he practised with savage ^-tahty Dur^ 
his absence in Telingana a conspiracy was forme 

cd in the celease of «-\‘>'i':^\HtrenT hilt^ 
from piison. When the Sultan hear Hasan Khan 

knew no hounds. He sent a force rn pursu.t of 
and Mirza Habib Ullah. another prisoner who h 
the direction of Bii-pur. SiraJ Khan the ^”^0 

waited upon the fugitive prince b.g- 

during the night he treacherously se.zed Jd 

gage and made them captives "san praye ^ g]lah 
Ihrew himself upon the mercy of Sua, f 

whom no threat, could bend prcfertcd •» ^ 

He was killed and Hasan was ‘>'“”5''"° p,a. 

promise of security. The Sultan cause instantly killed 

sence to be thrown before a ferocious iger connected 

and devonred him. Ail those who were in any y 
with the release of the prince were ^ tmeity crcceed- 

alive into cauldrons of boding oi . -nhicallv describes 

cd all bounds, and the Muslim historian graph.ca y 
his horrible cruelties in these words . afflicted each 

-From — ctnt in the liver, 

hI c'cUsrifgHhc, and the day iight. from the smoke 


i!iihnni<l tHwjln conic at the . Amir VltilianTinHil 

of trntlc. Alan.hl.n ma;lc .Si 

rp. 3SS-W. 
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of the hearts of the oppressed used to appear like a dark 
evening. TTie fire of his rage blazed up in such a way 
that it burned up land and water ; and the broker of 
his violence used to sell the guilty and the innocent by 
one tariff. The nobles and generals when they went to 
salute the Sultan used to bid farewell to their wives and 
children and make their wills- Most of the nobles, minis- 
ters. princes, and heirs to the sovereignty were put to the 
sword.** 

In October, 1461. Humayun died a natural death, but 
Firishta says that the more probable account is that he was 
murdered by bis servants m a state of drunkenness. His death 
afforded welcome relief to his subjects who had for four years 
groaned under his tyranny in utter helplessness.* 

When Humayun Shah lay on his death-bed, he left the 
question of succession to be settled by Malik Shah Turk sur> 
St h ”®****^ Khwaja JahSn, Khwaja Mahmud 
■ Cawan. and the queen-mother, who was one 
of the moat remarkable women that have appeared in the east. 
The choice of the council of regency fell upon Nizam Shah 
who was only a stripling of eight years and during his minority 
the administration of the affairs of elate was to be carried 
on by the Dowager-queen Makhdumah jahan, a grand-daughter 
of Sultan Firuz. The queen, aided fay Mahmud Cawan, ener- 
getically set facTsclf to the task of removing the evil effects of 
her husband** misrule. All the innocent persons who had 
been thrown into prison by the capricious despot were set at 


•Tl«- X»i.r <-onip€.*c.t lh„ UAUr-ing rluonoijraw wtikli 

tljp iiniTrnai Ji.y Wl mt %1n« tyrant's 
Ifitmaron tSliali hat pa«ap.| »wmr Pum the wurM 
OM Alm.slilr. Whsi • w*« tUn,lrath of llumarunt - 

On }»'• "I Jr-th tbn w..,M was r„I| <,r drl.aJ.l, 

Un «t tlwt w<mM iHYra Uir dalr ot )»« ipath.** 
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liberty, and the servants of the state who had been dismissed 
without cause were reinstated in their ofiices. ^ 

The new administration showed considerable vigour, ut 
the foreign powers, who had no faith in the capabilities ol 
a woman to rule a kingdom, began to plan invasions, an t e 
Rais of Orissa and Tclingana were the first to appear in the 
field at the head of a large army. Undaunted by this combina- 
tion, the queen-mother organised her forces and rep use t 
enemy with heavy losses. But this was a mere rai 
parison with the formidable invasion of Mahmu « J* ° 
Malwa who advanced, unopposed, to within a short istance 
of'Bldar. Khwaja JaHan and Mahmud Cawan marched to 
meet the invaders, but the Khilji Sultan inflicted a crus ing 
defeat upon the Deccan army, which fled from the field o 
tatUe in utter confusion.' Then he advanced upon Bidar. laid 
siege to the town, and devastated the country round. The 
houses of the nobles as well as of the common people were 
razed to the ground, and their goods were robbed. The queen 
with her son repaired to Riuzabad on the Bhima and in this 
extremity of danger appealed to the ruler ol Gujarat for help. 
The latter responded to her call and marched to her rescue at 
the head of a large army, but os soon as Mahmud Khilji hear 
, of his approach, he raised the siege and retreated to his own 
dominions by way of Burbanpur and Asir. A year later (146 ) 
be again set out for tbe Deccan by way of Daulatabad. 
but the coalition between Nizam Sbab and tbe ruler of Gujarat 
80 frightened bim that be gave up all thought of invasion, and 
returned to bis own country. 

Freed from war. tbe queen-mother began to make prepara- 
lions lot celebrating the nuptials of her son. who had attained 


■The author ol the B,.rhan-i-3r«.ir doe, e '“j 

He says that a sudden panic sewed the ‘n t of sheep without 

ine any defeat “ turned towards the desert l.fee a flock of sheep 

ashepherd.” Bub this seems,to be,a case jif rrr . 

events that followed support Firishtoa statem 
Ind. Ant, XXVllI. 1899, P 278. 

Manual, p. 173. 
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his thirteenth year, but he died. aU of a sudden, on July 30. 
1463, plunging his affectionate mother and the court into inde- 
scribable grief. 

After the death of Nizam Shah, the nobles and officers 
chose his brother Muhammad Shah,* as their king, As Muham- 
Muhammad mad was a minor, the affairs of the state were 
Shah IIL managed by his mother and the Khwaja Jahan, 

who was the principal executive head of the administration. 
But the Khwaja abused his trust and embezzled public fund^ 
so that the queen whom he had relegated to the backgroun 
determined to get rid of him. The king denounced the minis* 
ter's conduct in open Darbar, and had him murdered by one 
of the nobles of his court. Tire vacant office was now conferred 
upon Mahmud Gawan, who received the title of Khwaja Jahan 
and became the chief authority in the slate. Though the new 
minister was armed with unlimited powers, he behaved With 
moderation ; and with a singleness of aim which has no parallel 
in the history of the Bahmani dynasty he devoted himself to 
the service of the state. He fought wars, subdued countries, 
and '* increased the Bahmani dominions to an extent never 
reached before.” When the king reached his fourteenth year, 
he was married and the queen-mother retired from public 
affairs, but she continued to exercise her influence on the 
administration. 

Following the example of his predecessors. Muhammad also 
conceived the idea of waging a jihad against the infidels, and 
sent Khwaja Jahan with a large force against the Hindu chiefs 
of the Konkan. ! le captured several forts, but when he ad- 
vanced towards the fortress of Sangamesvara, the Raya who 
was terribly frightened sued for peace and surrendered the 
fortress of Khalna. the modern Visalgarh. to the agents of 
Khwajtt Jahan. I laving seized immense booty, the minister 


« Hot»i Ih** .•f th<* 0«rAan.|.Jf,(«,r an,! TinsJita wrila 

bun as Muhamma.! hbali II. Imt thi« is on t>rr,>r. Tlier,* tuxi (foite Ivo 
AliibanimsJ* l>«‘rorn him. nud tliprcroro he mont l>o ra1li«l Muhammad 
III. Sc« the list of the ll.nbmani kings «l (hu end vf this chapter 
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,e,u,„=d to the capital. tvhe.e the Sultan loaded wjth ddes 
and accorded him precedence over all other 
court. Several other expeditions were undertake . 
suited in victory and the acc,uisition ot tmmense °° 5’- 
V In the year 1474 a severe famine „ver several 

wVlicK is kno^vn aa the Bijapur famine. the 

districts and caused frightiul misery and sufferrng among 

population. , R ; 

chant, visited Bidar. He 

gmrernm^d the^p^pler^^ nran. twenty 

power of the noble.^ is a Khorassanian 

The Brrltan. g . Mdik-Tuchar. who keep, an army 
1-1 L'ts-n teens 100.000 ; Kharat Khan, 
of 200.000 men ; Mehk ,0.000 armed 

20.000, and many are the Ivhans m 

‘aV ^nn 000 men of his ovvn 
•• The Sultan goes out ^ith 300.00U me 

.mops. The lanrl U — re^ w.^ 

The now... exUemely opulent and dehgh 

in luxury. They are won. to be carried^onjhe.r s.Ner he^^^^ 

preceded by some 20 j 500 on foot, and by 

followed by 300 men on horseback and ^ 

horn-men. ten '"-’’-bearer, and ten mun- 

-The Sultan °"'J^t"n:fhorseback. 50.000 

his lady, and a “’^y.ph.nts adorned in gilded 

armour, and in front "» 
dancers, and 300 common horse. 


TbeSiitf®" 

hunts. 


* o oarv *li.. wa** •■nmpfijf'* 

■An exrrflilia" “‘V'"' S"'-","",’ 'u. Tar";" W 
Uray elei.hn.n 

auUan’B army -tt-ith .W),0»} •" 
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The Sultan s palace has seven Rates, and in each 
ea c are seated 100 Ruards and I'OO Muhammadan scribes. . 
The Sultan’s names of all persons going 

®“** F^oreigners are not admitted • 
ft , . town. This palace is very wonder* 

lul : everyth.ng in it h carved or gilded, and. even to the 
A n°"*e ** ornamented with gold most 

vond^ully. Several courts of justice are within the build* 

byi.OOO Kulocolooic, (k'o, j „„ 

atmour. currying each a light.” 

raid™ K™ r*' of the Sultan was hi. 

c I or onjeeveram in the course of o campaign 
Ilald on Kanchi, “®f' Nwosinha. Raya of Vijayanagar. Kan- 
tained t.mni '■'y 'b' Hindus, and con- 

lountl ”, u of ose, filled with 

besides innumerable beautiful slave-girls.” . 

by forced m ^ bis ™mp at kondapalli (Condapilly). and 
aacompalT'h »" 'bo I2.h March. 1481. 

The .tr ‘’“'■-i and Yusuf Khan Turt. 

fou.ht desne *'he bees front within the temple, and 

avaTledl m noli" ” r"* i'''"”' f«"abcal courage 

-cinforcrdtpmre7i.°V 

mense booty fell im J " assault. An im- 

>o the authm of ,h R a "bo- according 

■emplea X rh ' ''XX’°T 'b" -d 

mfidelity.- ground, and olherthrew all the symbols of 

Ple.'last®"it'ab‘’'''iT ^foIcsJe rlemolirion of rem- 
these fine struct. ^ Mushm soldiery, for some of 

«hich is less 0 ^'" "> day- Rrishta's account 

less exaggerated than that of the Biirhan ! Af • 
to be more probable. onrfton-i-A/osir seems 
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» Mahmud Gawan was a great adininlstralor. He organised 
the military department of the state and entrusle t e con r 
of tlie entire forces to the king with a view to 
Adminlstra- the jurisdiction and power of the 

nobles who tended to become too powerful. 
There were two parties in the stale the Deccatm an t 
foreigners who were Arabs, Persians, Mughals, ur 's 
others. Tlieir mutual dissensions and feuds were a source o 
great trouble, but Mahmud Gawan so complete y enjo>c 
confidence of his master that he was able to carry out is wor * 
of reform with success. ^ No department escape ^ is alten ^ 

> he organised the finances, improved the administration o J 
tice. encouraged public education, and institute a 8urve> o 
village lands to make the stale demand of revenue just an 
equitable, t Corrupt practices were put down, and t^se svh 
were guilty of peculation were called to account. The ar y 
was reformed : better discipline was enforce .an le i 
pacts of the soldiers were improved. 

Th. .ucc... and infliK-nc. of th. min,...- 
i.alou.y of the Decconi noble*, who foimei n conspir 

t:d:c hi. life. They bribed .he heepe, o h,. 

M.hio,,., Ot.no. ^ oil of 

Ircatonablc contents, purporting to have been ssntlen ^ ’ 
Khw.-.jr. to Narasinha Raya, king of Vijayanagar. and J««d 
it before the Sultan, svhose ears had alre.adv been poison 

- * :> bounds ; he called the 


hi* enemies. The Sultan » rage knew nr> bounu . . . ,t,_ 

Klnvoja in hi* private apartment and 

naiiiie of the forged document ordered, m a it r « nm 

hi* immediate etrciit.on in »phc of hi* a*-evcral.on* of mnev 

rence.t Thu, peri.hed !., the ignoble h.-md of the a.,.,„.n a 


‘ Wt;»nU.e- Kh*?jJ «en1 |.. -ee Ihe ^ 
* „ni. «• .trtloret 


irv.r-t.wtt 
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Muhammad Shah died in 1432 and was succeeded by his 
son Mahmud Shah, who was only twelve years of age. The 
Sultan, when he reached manhood, turned 
uKSI!' imbecile, and spent his time in the 

kingdom. company of buffoons and fiddlers who flocked 

to his court from far and wide. ’* The 
people, writes the historian. ** following the example of their 
king, attended to nothing but dissipation. Revered sages pawned 
their very garments at the wme'cellars. and holy teachers quit- 
ting their colleges retired to taverns, and presided over the 
wine flask. This is doubtless an exaggerated account, but 
it points to the fact that the king s example had a pernicious 
effect on the people. As he was unfitted to cope with the 
situation, disorders increased on all sides, and the provincial 
governors began to assert their independence. The first to 
declare his independence was Yusuf Adil Shah at Bifapur, 
and he was followed by Melik Ahmad, the governor of Dau- 
latabad, who founded the Nizam Shahi dynasty of Ahmad- 
nagar. In Berar Imad-ul-mulk caused the Khutba to be read 
in his name at Burhanpur, and in 1510 after the death of 
Qasim Barid‘ who had exercised supreme authority at Bidar 
and held the king in leading strings. Qutb-ul-mulk declared 
his independence at Golkunda. The Bahmani kingdom was 
now restricted to Bidar and the provinces near the capital. 

V Tm ^™s»er. was king in all but name : he 

kept bfebmud a ata.e ol ha™ili.«„g depandeaca upon him- 
self. When the unfortunate king died in 1518. the B.hmani 
djmasly vutually came to an end. Thtee other rulers succeederi 
o b'm. but they „ere mere Bpureheads. The 

last Kalrm Ullah Shah, who came to the throne in 1524. soli- 
cted the aid of Babar to recover the lost fortunes of his house, 

* lie WAS originallr a Qeorfrian bUtb i..., v 
M ahmud Bahmani who was a puDDet in li'.« oecama minister under 

to hold the same post till 1527 whw Kahm Uliah' . 1 ^'? continued 
Ahmailnapar, disappointed In bis Iiooes in* ***’ kiogt fled to 

fortunes, lb was, then, that Amic Uarrd oasumed^orM,*^ *^*® ahattered 
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tut his appeal met with no response. With his death ended 
the Bahmani dynasty after a glorious career of 179 years. 

The kingdom was broken up into five independent prin- 
cipalities which were : — 

1. Tlie Imnd Shahi dynasty of Berar. 

2. Tlic Nizam Shahi dynasty of Ahmndnagar. 

3. The Adil Shahi dynasty of Bljapui. 

■», The Qutb Shahi dynasty of Colkunda. 

5. The Barid Shahi dynasty of Bldar. 

> The Bahmani dynasty contained in all fourteen tings, 
who were with a few exceptions blood-thirsty tyrants, ferocious 
and cruel, who persecuted the Hindus and 
A r^auun' of gloried in their slaughter. The founder of I c 
■Istosai b,s- ,o power, 

and his knowledge of public affairs, which he 
had acquired at Delhi, greatly assisted him in establishing an effi. 
cient administration. Though a capable administrator. Hasan 
also sanctioned the persecution of his Hindu sub)ect8. is 
successors were mostly debauchees and inhuman tyrants, w mb 
policy was ill-adapted to the teal ends of government. The 
administration was never efficient, except perhaps durmg the 
ministry of Gawan. owing to the factious disputes of the Deccam 
and foreign Amirs, and the Bahmani kings had done 
nothing to check the turbulence of these officers. The Hindus 
Were treated with needless severity ; it is true, they were em 
ployed in the subordinate branches of the administmtion, 
where they were indispensable by reason of their better 
ledge and experience, but the doors of the higher o ces 
were shut against them. • The system of village govemmeiU 
continued as before, and even when the Bahmanids waged 
war a ouJrance against their political and religious foes, they 
did not disturb the ordinary husbandman m the co^try. w o 
was occupied in tilling his lands, and who cared little tor 
the politics of Bidar or Vijayanagar. ' The revenue reforms o 
Gawan had improved the system of collection ; the agricu mr 
ists were allowed the option of paying the revenue o e 
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veteran public servant, < who had a glorious record of military 
triumphs and administrative achievements to his credit. Ths 
besotted Sultan discovered afterwards that he had been tricked 
by the fallen minister’s enemies, but the injury that he had done 
to himself and the state was irreparable.^ Retribution followed 
with astounding swiftness, and the Sultan, struck with grief 
and remorse, died within twelve months, leaving his kingdom 
a prey to anarchy and misrule. 


The character 
and achieve- 
ment of Uah- 
tnud G5w3a. 


Mahmud Gawan deserves a high place among the greatest 
statesmen of mediaeval history. Meadows Taylor rightly 
observes that ** with him departed all the 
cohesion and power of the Bahmani king* 
dom. t His whole career might be sum- 
med up in the word *’ Devotion." Devoted 
he was to the interests of the Bahmanids, 
devoted to the ideal of territorial expansion and adminis' 
trative reform. He waged wars, introduced reforms 
order to strengthen the state, and even when he had reached 
the apogee of power, he never neglected the interests 
of the poor. /Simplicity of living, courage and determination 
m times of difficulty, generosity and magnanimity of temper, 
love of justice and benevolence, a character that defied tempta- 
tions so common in a state despotically governed, a lofty 
conception of morality in an age when the grossest vices 
were condoned or connived at-all these are trails attributed 
o him by the unanimous testimony of Muslim historians. 
Bu the., verd,c. nee* to be .evieed „ lens. !„ one import- 
ant pornt, namely, that the Kh„aj5 wa. .elentleaa in Ws por- 


Kin. Bhoweit ^ "a**!'”., tmt the Breord." Th® 

was a clear forfcorjr, althoiieli t>, the Khw’tj'S said that it 

Ins innncanCD, Imt in Tain He protested 

Jaiiliar. the Abyssinian, and be sienalled to his elAve 

tjody. . » ue soyered the KhvySjS’s bead from his 
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secution of non-Muslims, and sKowed tKe same ferocity and 
blood-thirstiness as was shown by the masters whom he 
served. By sheer dint of merit, he had risen to the highest 
position in the state which he maintained to the day of his 
death. His wants were few ; he slept upon a mattress, and 
his food was cooked in earthen vessels. On Friday nights, 
clad in simple garments, he went from one parish of the 
city to another, giving help to the needy and the indigent. 
He divided his treasures into two parts — the royal treasury 
out of vyhich he paid the large establishment which he had 
to maintain, and the private treasury from which he drew 
moneys to spend on charitable purposes. Out of his private 
income made from business, which he was able to carry on 
'•'ith the capital of 4.000 laris that he had brought with him 
from Gilan, he took 12 laris a day for his own daily expenses, 
»nd of the remainder he spent one half in charity and sent the 
other half to his relatives abroad. He loved scholarship and 
possessed a library of 3.000 books, which were deposited in 
his college^ at Bidar, where he spent his leisure in the society 
of learned men. He was well-versed in mathematics, the 
science of medicine, literature, and had a rare gift for epis- 
tolary composition. Firishta escribes to him the authorship 
of two works — the ' Rouzat-uMnshd ’ and ‘ DitOan-i-ashr,’ 
which prove the versatility of his mind. Although pious, 
learned and munificent, the Khwaja could not rise above the 
narrow orthodoxy of the age. and his entire religious outlook 
Was that of a typical medireva! canonist. Still, it is refreshing 
to turn from the scenes of violence and bloodshed and drunken 
revelry m which the court of Bidar took delight to the pure 
and austere life of the minister, who subordinated all personal 
considerations to public duties. The cruel murder of such a 
Kreat and useful public servant was a calamity which acce- 
ernted the ruin of the Bahmani kingdom. 


in Annins, 
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slate either in cash or kind. ^ Alhnasius Nikitin of whom 
mention has been made before, gives interesting details regard- 
ing the condition of the Bahinani kingdom. He says, the 
► country was populous,* the lands well-cultivated/ the roads safe 
from robbers, and the capital of the kingdom, a magnificent 
city W’ilh parks and promenades. He mentions the contrast 
between the splendour of the court, the opulence of the nobles 
and the poverty and squalor of the grovelling subject » and 
says that the people in the country were very miserable, while 
the nobles lived in great magnificence- From the observa- 
tions of Nikitin, based upon the experience of a single reign. 


and that too of one of the worst rulers of the dynasty-^ 
Dr. Vincent Smith draws the conclusion that such an overgrown 
establishment of armed men. women, and beasts, controlled 
by a selfish minority of luxurious nobles, must have sucked 
the country dry. But he forgets that large royal cstablish- 
inents in the middle ages were the rule rather than the excep- 
tion. The Tughluqs in the 14th and the Mughals in the I6th 
and 17th centuries spent large sums of money on personal 
display, t Medieval monarchs. both in the east and west, spent 
the poor man s money like water on personal display for the 
simple reason that the problems which confront a modern slate 
did not exist in those days. The Bahmanids plundered the pro- 
perty of their enemies, and every victory brought large treasures 
into their hands. But there is no evidence of oppressive 
exactions from their subjects even in times of war.^ On the 
con^axy, we read of efforts to provide facilities of irrigation 
to the cultivators. Th^ Bahmani kings-sometimes even the 
most tyrannical of them-were patrons of art and letters'and 
encouraged education.^ Mosques were built in villages and 


landholders. *** ^ Muslims instead of Hindu 

^ Griblile, History of the Deccan, p 206 
PP.SO-bT; O-n-ns 
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towns, where the mullah imparted instruction to us im . 
and in most villages in the Deccan the old en owrnents o 
Bahmani kings exist to this day. Mahmud^ ^ awan s co 
J was a large institution endowed hy the minister >rnse 
which was attached a library containing 3,000 vo umes. 

The Bahmanids did not build any magnificent b^'^mgs 
like some other Muslim rulers. The city of ® ^ 

praised by contemporary observers as a place fu o ea 
and spacious buildings. Several forts were ui t. 
Meadows Taylor describes with a slight toueh of exaggeration 
as “ choice expressions of grandeur of design o 
fortresses and tasteful and munificent execution. ® 

' of Gwaligarh and Natnulla are examples of such architecture. 
There ate others like Parenda and Ansa which deserve menUon 
because of their strategic position.' 

But. in spite of all this, it must be admitted that there is 
much in the history of the Bahmanids that deserves the strongest 
condemnation. NThe annals of the dynasty are rep ete w 
instances of organised murders, massacres o uman ein , 
the desecration of temples, and the disgrac^l orgies whic 
went on from day to day at the court. The mmies of en 
behaved like a lawless rabble and caused much suffering to the 
people. The forcible conversions embittered the feelings 
between the rulers and their ‘infider subjects. But in jud^ng 
the Bahmanids. it would be unfair to apply to their conduct 
the standards of our o^^m day. • In the fourteenth century 
European monarchs burnt Christian heretics and ® 

and the Inquisition to extirpate dissent. The Bahmanids 
acted similaily in dealing with people whose "''f""* ’ 

and practices were vasUy different to their own. It is d.ineull 
to endorse the unqualiSed praise which Meadow. Taylor 
bestows upon the Dahntanids. but it is equally hard to eoneur 
in their wholesale condemnation which is to e oun 

■ 1 I’srea.U I. 70 a.ile. S."’- ""tOsms 

K,K.\V. of Oun.afga, 
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pages of the admirable history of India by that eminent scholar, 
Dr. Vincent Smith.^ 


The Five Muhammadan Kingdoms of the Deccan. 

The founder of the Imad Shahi djTiasty was Fatah Ullah 
Imad Shah, who was originally a Hindu from Carnatic, but 
was afterwards converted to Islam. He 
gave proof of his ability in the service of his 
patron, Khan-i-Janan, viceroy of Berar, whom he afterwards 
succeeded in that capacity. He was the first to separate from 
the Bahmani kingdom, and the Independence of his house 
dates from 1484. The dynasty lasted until 1574, when the 
province was incorporated in the Nizam Shahi dominions. 

The founder of the Adil Shahi dimasty was Yusuf Adil 
Khan, who was in his early life publicly known as a Georgian 
slave who had been purchased by Mahmud 
Gawan. But Firishta writes that he was in 
reality of royal lineage. He was a son of Sultan Murad H 
of Turkey, who died in 1451. When his eldest son Muham- 
mad succeeded to the throne, he ordered the extermination 
of all the male children of the late Sultan 5 and it is said that 
Yusuf’s mother with marvellous skill substituted a slave boy 
for her own son whom she entrusted to the care of a Persian 
merchant. Yusuf lived in Persia, but thinking that country 
to be unsafe he came to India as a slave. Gradually he rose 
to high rank through the favour of his patron, Mahmud Gawan. 


* Mttntial, p. ISrt. 

Oxford Uistorr of India, p, 2S5. 

VirKfti'i.a’iias wr’mininni-x'iiansfiretHitorr nTlIio kiniri nf Itiiapiir 
winch IS less ornate and more diarriminal.nfr than other histories 
eonipiled Hncler rorul patronairc, 

FirUhta renclicd Hiiapnr in 1589. where he was welt rcceirr.,! liV 
AJil S1..1. 11. W,.., 11,. M,, .r l,i, r„,y".,rn !r.;,<.K 
Iw-cnn to write Ins fanuons lustorr and aerms to imvo flntsTicil his 
arcoimlof niiariirkintrsinlSOO. tlmsTir.l liis 

The MSb.oI this Inslory are common, 
into Hnchsli, hut tlie translation is nosr pcarcc 
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who treated hinr as his son. In 1489. when the Bahmani hinedom 

began to show signs of decline, he declared 

ence and established a principality at Bijapur. w ic e m 

tKe capital of his dynasty. . n -j t,n 

Yusuf Adil had 8 formidable enemy in Qasrm Band w 
fomented intrigue against him and incited the aya o J y 
nagar to declare war upon Bijapur. Narasinha readdy em^ 
braced the proposal, hut he was defeated with "" 

the coalition was completely broken up. a in 
from the field of battle, their camp was plundered, and 
booty fell into the hands of Yusuf Adil Shah s army, n ^ 
Dastiir Dinar, the governor of Gulbarga. revolted, and yas.m 
Barid solicited the aid of Yusuf against the rebel, which was 
readily given. The rebel was defeated. ^ J J to 

Barid wished to put him to death. Yusuf Add 
save his life and managed to have Gulbarga ° . 

Yusufs move was to obtain Gulbarga for himself later on m 
order to cut Qasim Barid off from his «tate. asim 
resistance but he was defeated. Dastur Dinar also 
fight with the support of some Abyssinians. but m an 
that followed he was worsted and killed. c a j-i cu-k 

This victory enormously increased the prestige Ad^^ ^hah 
and secured him in possession of the throne o ga 
1502 in pursuance of an old vow. he declared the Shi. creed 
the state religion, and in doing so he behaved with great caution 
Perfect toleration was eatended to the Sunnis, and an oroe 
was promulgated that no one was to be coerced 
his faith. Nevertheless, this extraordinary change ^ 

Storm of opposition on his devoted hca . an 
ing powers formed a league Shah of 

heavy odds arrayed against him. j lestore the 

Beret, who like an astute politiciari a vise accepted 

Sunni creed and to withdraw to Khandesh. 

the ndvlce. ^ ^ that they were 

Meanwhile Imad-ul-mulk wrote o purposes. The 

bemf. used by Amir Barid for hi. selfish p P 

4ft 
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Sultans of Ahmadnagar and Gollcunda left the field with their 
forces, leaving Amir Barid to fight single-handed against Yusuf 
Adil Shah. TTie task of Yusuf was made easy ; he defeated 
Amir Barid and entered Bijapur in triumph. In 1510 the 
P ortuguese took Goa which was a favourite resort of the 
Sultan. He marched to encounter them at the head of a con- 
siderable force and recovered it. But his death, which occur- 
red a few months afterwards, enabled the Portuguese to cap- 
ture the place by storm with comparative ease. 

Yusuf Adil Shah is one of the most remarkable rulers of 
the Deccan. He was singularly free from religious bigotry, 
and always treated his Hindu subjects with consideration. He 
had married a Maratha lady.t daughter of Mukand Rao. a 
Maratha chieftain, whom he had previously subdued, and it 
was partly due to her infiuence also that Yusuf was 80 tolersnl 
in matters of religion. He extended his patronage to men of 
letters, and many a learned roan came to his court from Persin. 
Turkistan and Rum. His private life was free from blemish I 
unlike other Muslim kings he maintained no harom and spent 
no money on personal pleasures. The Hindus were admitted 
to offices in the state, and in conferring prinleges and honours 
the king made no distinction between the various classes of 
his subjects. A man’s religious faith was no bar to public 
employment. Firishta bestow, high praise upon him. «nd 
says that he was ” handsome in person, eloquent of speech 
and eminent for his learning, liberality, and valour ” The 
same authority writes that although he combined pleasure with 
business he never allowed the former to interfere svith the 
latter and always warned his ministers to act with justice and 
integrity and in his own person showril them an example of 
attention to those virtues. 


•Slip wssrall.^1 Khaniim 

jw r''r;S- 
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Ismail was nine years of age at the t,me of h.s acccss.o 
to the thtoae ; and the business of government was came on 
by Kamal Khan, a tried officer of the late king. 
Ismail Shsl. appointed regent on his death- 

bed, But the regent proved a traitor ; he intrigued with Amir 
Barid and tried to usurp the throne. A counterplot was forme 
by the queen- mother, who had him assassinated by a s ave. 
Ismail assumed the reins of sovereignty in his own an s, u 
Was surrounded on all sides by powerful enemies w ° 
seize his territories. He fought against the kings o 
and the Muslim rulers of Ahmadnagar. He oblainc r» * 
victories in all the wars, and in the long run he recovered 
possession of the Raichur Doab from the Raya ° 

Umail died in 1534 and was succeeded by Mallu Adil Shah, wh 
turned out so thoroughly incompetent that he was et rone 
blinded, and his brother Ibrahim was proclaimed king, m an 
these transactions the qucen-molher played an importan 

part. / .V 

Ib.cbim Adil Sh,b'. Ii..> .ct wa. lha ,'“'°'.r°di™i«a' 
Sunni form of worship. Tbiv w 

of all foreigner, in bi, .ervice and the appoim- 
II, mine, AJll ,he Deccani, and Abysaiman, in 

their place,. The unwisdom of 
80on manifested itself in the employment o t ese 
men by the Raya of Vii.y.nag.r, who treated 
and respected even their religious preju ices. p.jnml 

. a revolution occurred at Viiayanagar. when HopJ’"--' 
Rao usurped the crown and took ^rerushed easily. 

Ram R»i« was. however, too P""'"'",''’ him 
and the usuipcr called to bis aid ra im ,obsidy 

to spend a week in hi. capital, nie offer of a large - 
tempted Ibrahim to go to Viiaynnapm. ^ ^ Hindu 

in the midst of great rejoicings nn< „ Mudim 

Raias disappioved of the alliance o siege to the 

prince, and finding hi* oppo**'*"' > 
capital and once again became king. 
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Ibrahim then engaged in a war with the rulers of Bldar. 
Ahmadnagar and Golkunda. and through the intrepidityi 
courage, and skill of his famous tninister, Asad Khan, he came 
out successful. 

Having freed himself from all danger, the king spent his 
time in the pursuit of pleasure- Debauchery and intemper* 
ance soon had their effect ; the king' fell ill and died in 1557 
and the physicians, who had failed to cure him, were either 
beheaded or trampled under the feet of elephants — -a fact 
which shows the Sultan’s impulsive temper and utter disre- 
gard of human life. During his reign the Hindus were em- 
ploj'ed in the revenue and the accounts departments, and 
Marathi was used in the preparation of accounts. The strik- 
ing fact, however, is the increasing importance of the Hindu 
kingdom of Vijayanagar in the politics of the Deccan. 

Soon after his accession the new Sultan restored the Shis 
faith, which had been discarded by his predecessor, and he 
did it in such an impolitic manner that discon- 
liAdilS ab, spread m the country as a result of hi* 

changed policy. In 1558, he made an alliance with Ram Raja 
of Vijayanagar. and invaded the Ahmadnagar territory and 
ravaged it. The Hindus took ample revenge for the mas- 
sacres, from which they had suffered in the past, and per- 
petrated the most Horrible excesses. The fort of Ahmadnagar. 
however, baffled the attempts of the besiegers who were com- 
pelled to raise the siege on account of the advent of the 
monsoon. 

These excesses and cruellies of the Hindus disgusted even 
their ally Ali Adil Shah, who began to lend a ready car to 
\Vrt: rn-vptiv^ xA -H hW.Vm crusade against Vijayanagar. The 
principal reason for a quadruple alliance among the Muslim 
powers seems to be that they were alarmed by the growing 
preponderance of the Hindu kingdom which in their opinion 
menaced the independence, nay. the very existence, of the 
Muslim monarchies. The Sultans of Bljapuf, Bldar. Ahmad- 
nagar and Golkunda combined against Ram Raja and infficted 
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Soon after his accession the new Sultan restored the SI 
faith, which had been discarded by his predecessor, and 
AUAdilSUah such an impolitic manner that disc 

, spread in the country as a result of 

changed policy. In 1558. he made an alliance with Ram R 
of Vijayanagar. and invaded the Ahmadnagar territory - 
ravage it. The Hindus took ample revenge for the n 
sacres. from which they had suffered in the past, and ! 
p,hated the most hort.ble mteesses. The fott of Ahmadn. 
Weve„ baffled the attempts of the besiegers who were < 
palled to ra.se the siege „„ .ecount of the advent of 
monsoon. 

th cruelties of the Hindus disgusted 

prlSuaf t VHayanagar. , 

punepai reason for a quadruple- alliance among the hj 

proond’""” t ’ ty the tnl 

pteponderanee of the Hindu kiu^dum which in their ol 
menaced the ,ndepe„*„ce, „,y. veo. existence, 

nio and°r;j u Bii-PPr. Bidar. . 
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a crushing defeat upon him in the battle of Talikota in 
»hich ivill be described fully in relating the histoor ot tne 
Vijayanagar kingdom. Ali Adil Shah was assassinated 
1579 by a favourite eunuch whom he had offended in some 
way. He was succeeded by Ibrahim Add Shah II. 

The new king was a minor, and ‘>''= 
were managed by the Dowager-queen Chand Bi ° 

. famous in history for her heroic defence o 

Sh'Sr ““ Ahmadnagar. ^ar tequen^ J-'" = 
hetween Bijapur and Ahmadnagar. 

1594 the Sultan of Ahmadnagar was slain in b^lle, and ra 
emerged victorious. Ibrahim died in 1626. e was . 

remarkable ruler of his dynasty. " and in most respec s, 
its founder, the most able and popular. 

The founder of the Nizam Shahi 
ul-mulk Bahri. the leader of the Deccan ® ® kroueht 

Mahmud Gawans death. "“f 

Ahmadnagar. ^ conspiracy m which the adve 

.me, had -a hand, he was appointed ministen 

capacity he wielded unlimited himself 

Ahmad was appointed governor o J • Pasand 

-irE.™ ; n- S'— ■ 'ti 2 

pendence in 1498, and after some time 

to the newly founded city of Ahn^dnagar. c 

and hard to obtain “d with success in 

dcncies; and his efforts ^, 5^3 j was succeeded 

1499. Ahmad Nizam Shah died m 150S. an 
by his son Burhan Nizam Shah government was 

As Burhan was a minor, the mince re- 

carried on hy hisja^cd. d! 

Ituihan Biul ,L-a Ug naw in the ro>al ho ^ 
hi« successors ,• _ aUo duties of kings cop 

nagar a treatise on ‘h' ° „^^ed a 

hy him when he was only ten years 
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Bijapur princess, and in 1529, when a league was formed 
against Ahmadnagar by the rulers of Gujarat, Khandesh. and 
Berar, it was through the Kelp of his brother-in-law and his 
Brahman minister that Burhan escaped disgrace. Later, he 
fell out with the king of Bijapur and brought about almost a 
diplomatic revolution by concluding an alliance with the Ray® 
of Vijayanagar. Tlie allies marched their troops into the 
Bijapur territory, and Burhan captured the fort of Sholapur. 
In 1553, taking advantage of the disorder that prevailed at Bija- 
pur, the Nizam Shahi king laid siege to the town, but illness 
compelled him to raise the siege, and he died shortly after- 
wards. His successor was Husain Shah, who joined the con- 
federacy that was organised by AU Adil Shah against the Ray® 
of Vijayanagar. After his death in 1565. Murtaza Nizam Shah 
succeeded him, but he abdicated the throne and entrusted the 
kingdom to his ministers. Sahib Khan and Salabat Khan. The 
subsequent history of Ahmadnagar is unimportant, except for 
the heroic defence made by Chand Bibi against Prince Murad. 
At first, she purchased peace by yielding Berar, but when the 
war broke out again, she succumbed to the attack of the 


Mughal armies, and Ahmadnagar was conquered by the im- 
perialists in 1600. 

Tire founder of the Qutb Shahi dynasty of Golkunda was 
Qutb-ul-mulk. who was descended from the Baharlu tribe of 
Oolkuuda. Turks. Being a well-educated man, he 

'''*** employed as secretary in one of the offices 
of the state during the reign of Mahmud Shah Bahmani. 
Gradually he rose to be the governor of Telingana and loyally 
served h,s master ; but when he found that he could not get 
on with Qas.m Barrd. whose pr.de and insolence made him 

'>'■ "dependence m 
1518. Qu,b Sheh „„,de„d by h,. sen J.™hed in 1543. 
w en e was ninety years o age. Several weak rulers suc- 


^ Tlio nea- kingdom of Qotfcunda took Uto 
kingdom of WarangaU 


place of the 


old 


KakatTfa 
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ceeded to the thtone after him. but nothing 
happened during their reign,. In 1565 the Sultan of Goltoda 
also ioined the grand alliance against Vijayanagar and con 
ued to enioy independent statu, rmtil 161 , alter ^ 

it ceased to have a separate history. The hmgdoru was finally 
annexed by Aurangzeb to the Mughal empire in 

When the power of the Bahmani kingdom ec me , 

Barid, the minister, exercised supreme aut onty m 

Although Sultan Mahmud Shah was a mere 
non-entity. Qasim Barid .hr.nk from assum^ 
ing the honours of royalty. After hr, death iri . 

Amir Barid succeeded him as minister, but he did no 

his independence like others. He bided h.s tune. wa 

only vrhL the last Sultan. Kalim Ullah fled to B.fPU' ^ 

Amir Barid assumed the title of king, an^onn.lly 

himself an independent ruler in 1526 The 

until 1609 when it wa, supplanted by the Add Shahs who 

annexed the province to their dominions. 


The Sultans or the 


Alauddin Hasan 
Muhnmmnd I 
Mujahid 
Daud 

Muhammad II 
Ghiyas-ud'din 
Firuz 

Ahmad Shah 
Alauddin 11 
tiumnyun 
Nizam 

Muhnmmnd 111 
Mahmud 
Ahmad Shah 
Alauddin Shah 11 
Wali Ullah Shah 
Kalim Ullah Shah 


DVNASTY. 

Date of Accession. 


A.H. 

748 

759 

775 

780 

780 

799 

800 
825 
638 

.862 

865 

867 

887 

92*1 

927 

929 

932 


A.D. 

1347 

1358 

1373 

1378 

1378 

1397 

1397 

M22 

1435 

1457 

1461 

1463 

1482 

1518 

1520 

1522 

1524 



CHAPTER XV 


DISINTEGRATION 
(ill) The Empire of Vijayanagar 

It has been said in a previous chapter that Alauddin Khilii 
was the first Muslim ruler of Delhi who penetrated into the 
Ofigln of tl Deccan. Prior to his conquest, the Deccan 
pmpire.t330 i\.l\ under the rule of four principal dynns- 

bes — the Yadavas of Devagir, the Kahatiyas 
of Warangal. the Hoysala Ballalas of Dvarsamudta and the 
an yas of Madura. All these kingdoms, whose territorial 
limits frequently fluctuated owing to wars and feuds, were 
overthrown by Alauddin's general. Malik Kafur, and had to 
acknowledge the suzerainty of Delhi. The empire reached 
the summit of its greatness under Muhammad Tughluq, whose 
sway in the early part of his reign extended from Lahore and 
Sarhind in the north to Dvarsamudra in the south, and from 
Lakhnauti In the east to Sindh and Gujarat in the west. The 
Muslim conquest of the Deccan was nothing more than a mere 
military occupation. Fired by the lust of dominion and plun- 
der. the Musluns carried death and destruction wherever they 
went, and reduced the Hindus, even of the far south, to a 
we,', 1 “'d T T'T No instimtions 

Zolef ■ ' i' of the conquered 

rhe mo ' 7'°“’ '«o"ded to them, and 

whh-m th »• mdopendent rulers 

within their .urisdic.ion. An empire consisting of alien races, 
having vast d.itcrences m their social and religious outlook, 
and representing dilTerent stages of civilisation, cannot per- 
manently re.t upon physical force, and the great disorder, of 
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Muhammad Tughluq's reign were only a vindication of ' 

principle, which has been slowly recognised by mankind. 

was not merely Muhammad’s severity and tur u ence o 

foreign Amirs thnt led to the convulsions of his re.^. but the 

inherent impossibility of keeping under firm contro sue 

tant territories from Delhi in the utter nbsenee of means o 

communication. The revolt of J.lal-ud-dm Ahsanshah rn 

1335, marked the foundation of the independent P""'='P“ >' 

of Madura, and a year later was founded the famous k g 

dom of Vijayanagar by H.ri H.ra and Bukka, sons of one 

Sangama of L Yiidava race. Sewell in his valuable h, story 

of Vijayanagar enumerates seven traditionary accoun s 

origin of the great Deccan kingdom.' But the most probable 

account is that which ascribes the origin o t c mg 

two brothers. Hari Hara and Bukka, who were 

the treasury of Pratap Rudr. Deva Kska.iya of Warangah 

and who fled from that country when it was J 

Muslim, in 1323, They entered the service of the Ra a of 

Anagondi.t but when Anagondi 

Muslim, the Sultan left his deputy. Malik Naib, m 

the conguered province. Hari Hara and Bukka who warn 

ministers of the vanquished Hindu chief. a 

er. to Delhi. But the Muslim domination H ad «h= Pudj » 

the Hindus. They rose in rebellion against their 

so that the Sultan of Delhi was compelled to releas 

brothers and restore to them the country o , f . 1 ,^ 

they held a, feudatories of the empire' With the help of 


‘Rowdl. ArorffottPuJempirP. PP-2l» — _2fi 

AprfiriliriK to t*“* Ttu-r wi'n-llf 

w" "tT 't:;;r.M";.uuM"t"-'" ..a...t.arur «" 

<.rcnn<j„..,Unn<l ,.f Uif TtiTiKl '«" 

’AniBon'li w •itoi**'*' 

* tTiKtnii 1.- ««f Snnle. 
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famous sage and scholar Vidyaranya (forest of learning), they 
founded in the year 1336, the imperial city on the bank of 
the Tungbhadra merely as a place of shelter against the perse- 
cutions and aggressions of the Muslim invaders, and Hari 
Hara became the first ruler of the new dynasty.^ 

Hari Hara gradually extended the boundaries of his litll* 
kingdom, and by the end of the year 1340. he had established 
his sway over the valley of the Tungbhadra. 
tings. ^ portions of the Konkan, and the Malabar 

coast. Although Hari Hara and his brothers 
had acquired considerable power, they never assumed royal 
titles, perhaps because Ballala III. the last great representative 
of the Hoysala dynasty, was still alive and exercised sovereign 
authority over the southern districts, ^ while the Sultan of 
Madura held in possession the south-eastern part of the penin- 
sula. From the accounts of the Muslim historians we learn that 
Hari Hara 1 participated m the grand confederacy which 
organised by Krifoa Nayak. son of Pratap Rudra Deva 
of Warangal. in 1344 to drive the Muslims out of the Deccan. 

Zia-ud-din Barani. who is a contemporary chronicler. 
Wites : •• while this (referring to Muhammad Tughluq’s expc- 
itions in Samana and Sannam) was going on, a revolt broke 
out among the Hindus at Arangal. Kanhya Naik had gathered 
strength m the country. Malik Makbul. the Naib vfrier. fled 
to Delhi, and the Hindus took possession of Arangal. which 
was thus entirely lost. About the same time one of the re- 


’^.*“8 ‘ho Inscrlplions, r- >J0. 

Marflmva ?h" .1“"” }i^^’ ‘‘S’’ ‘ 893 - 94 , N’o. 40 . 

wn% known «« in tho Kn*l«r rfMnrt. 

Tho*^fVu 

•on A« h>< holr.* nmit?Cflrn^ Py*?!* ‘3«0 ho ilootiroiJ hi* 

V:, UkIiti- *, Un. III. 

IV, p. IK}. ■ •* **• M, K.l, 70. Ilm llncfltn, r«ri» rJ- 
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was checked by the Bahmani kingdom, founded in 1347 by 
Hasan, one of the leaders of the foreign Amirs, who had revolt- 
ed against the authority of the Delhi Sultan. The "disorders of 
the time enabled Hasan to enlarge his dominions so that by the 
time of his death in 1358 they extended from the Pen Ganga in 
the north to the Krishna in the south, and from Dabhol in the 
west to Bhonagir or Bhongir in the east. As the Bahmanids 
and the Vijayanagar kings followed similar schemes of territorial 
expansion, they frequently came into collision and fought with 
each other with a ferocity and vigour which has no parallel in 
the annals of medieeval India. For more than two centuries, 
the two powers contended against each other for supremacy, 
and in their attempts to secure the hegemony of the Deccan 
states perpetrated horrible crimes which have already been 
described in the history of the Bahmani dynasty in a previous 
chapter. Hari Hara had to placate Alauddin Hasan Bahman 
Shah, who led a predatory expedition against his kingdom m 
1352 by yielding portions of his territory, which according to 
Firishta extended as far south as the river Tungbhadra, ' the 
vicinity of the fortress of Adoni.’* Hari Horn divided the 
empire into provinces, which he entrusted to scions of the royal 
family and trustworthy viceroys, whose loyalty had been proved 
by long and faithful service.* Hari Hara I died about 1353 


I Ilari 


tco *** tliousanil men. Tlipy nrc. 
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»nd was succeeded by his brother Buhka who conr^eled 
the building of the eity of Vij.yanag.r and by rnenn, 

of his conquests greatly ^'"’T'Xd in 

formidable was the might of his arms that he is es 
the inscriptions as the master of the eastern, 
southern oceans, a terror to the Turushkas the chiefs of 
Konkan, the Andhr.s, the Guriars, 

Kalujas. These laudatory epithets, 

point to the conclusion ll»«t he wns a remnr -a ^ j 

sent a mission to Tai-tsu. the Minfi cmpc.or ^ ^ 

wnEctl wars, whose Eruesomc story is re ate “ ct 

pane, of Firishta. against Muhammad Shah ^li ‘, 

the contemporary rule,, of the Bahm.n, dynasty. Bukka i 
a tolerant and liberal-minded ruler : on one occasion 
about a reconciliation between the Jains and their 
the v.i,nava,. He summoned the leader, f 

and placing the hand of the Jams in the an o r ^o'rsFlp 

oidained that each sect should follow its mode o wo»h P 
with equal freedom. This royal o.d, nance "»> 
in various place, with a view to establish li.endly lelatior-s 
among the followers of »»vM seels in I c 

After Bukka. death which oee.nred in 1379 the e own 
passed into the hand, of Has! Hara II. the first king 
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djmasty, who assumed imperial titles and called himself Maha- 
rajadhiraj. He endowed temples and undertook measures in 
Hari Uara 11 consolidate his vast possessions. 

Sewell writes that he was always a lover of 
peace, and Vincent Smith follows him by saying that he had 
a quiet time so far as the Muslims were concerned, and enjoyed 
leisure which he devoted to consolidating his dominion over 
the whole of southern India, including Trichinopoly andi 
Conjeevaram (Kanchi).^ But we learn from the inscriptions that 
in 1380, when the Turushkas seized the hill-fort of Adoni,' 
Mallapa-Odeyar's son defeated them, captured the fortress 
and made it over to Hari Hara. The Turushkas repeated their 
incursions, but they were beaten back- again. To realise his 
imperialistic aims, he turned his attention to other countries of 
the south, and the Keralas, the Taulavas, the Andhras. and 
the Kutakas were conquered by his general Gunda. and vast 
booty fell into the hands of the victors.* Hari Hara II like his 
predecessor was tolerant in religious matters, as is evidenced 
by an inscription dated 1385 on a pillar in a Jain temple near 
Kamalpura at Vijayanagar. He died on the 30th August. 
1404. His son appears to have succeeded him. but his reign 
was of a very short duration. Deva Raya succeeded him. but 
his claim was disputed by another son of Hari Hara. and »t 
was not until November. 1406. that he was secuiely established 
• on the throne. Deva Raya had to fight d oufrance against the 
htnanids who again and again invaded his territories. 
Mnshta relates that Firur waged unceasing wars against the 
. and on one occasion compelled him to give h!s daughter 
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lu .o .he SuUan-a mark of 

ne Hindu would have suhmllted except .n ci.cum 

helplessness.' Safety was purchased at the sacnfice of hon^ . 

but even this heavy price did rrot satisfy the M- - ™ 

took offence a. the Rayas no. ping w.th h.m 

camp when he came to Vijayanagar to P" sorrow 

marriage festivities. FiruEs last years were clouded by 

and disappointment, for hi, son who seized 

ousted by hia more ambitions biolher. ma . ■ 

the throne for himself. Deva Raya d-d m 

succeeded by his son Vijaya Raya, w o t-,Ttimnte ruler 

years was followed by Deva Raya un 

who suffered great reverses at th 

''■'“■^^uas successor. Ahmad Shah. 

of Vijayanagar. J°”fiendish delight In shed- 

DpvaRarttll, ^ip^g^Hindu blood. Firishla %viile9 

bloLlithsty .yuan, efetramd a catmval^fm 

three days, when the total number o is e 

victims of both sexes and oil ages \AA7 the Raya 

the Bohmanids continued, and “^out the yea 1442 

began to devise measures to strengt cn is the 

by the superiority of horsemen in his 

dangerous experiment of enlisting r.Ilriou, prejudices. 

service, and scnipulously respccle Muslims inflicted 

When the war broke out afresh m . pibute. 

heavy losses upon him and <=°™P' ' ^ foreigners— 

During his reign Vijayanagar was visiteU oy 
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rlirfmit'lc'r Ones not dn orthoOnx 

.Oence n tnnlter event -'■‘h P^nt 

BhoxOO tiave ment.oncO this » ^ j j, am, Or ,,t whether 

Tl.ot the tnnrruiKe r^hey we m»r "ell 

eer^vvont events In v.ew of these in 
this tnnrrlnite ever took • 
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one of ihem >vo3 Nicolo Conti, the Italian, and the other was 
Abdur-Razzaq, an envoy from Persia — who have left valu- 
able observations regarding the city and the empire of 
Vijayanagar. 

He visited Vijayanagar about the year 1420 or 1421. He 
reached Cambay in Gujarat, and after a sojourn of twenty 
Nicolo Conti Vijayanagar which 

he describes thus ; — 


The great city of Bizcngalia is situated near, very 
steep mountains. TTie circumference of the city is sNty ^ 
miles ; its walls are carried up to the mountains and 
enclose the valleys at their foot, so that its extent is there- 
by increased. In this city there are estimated to be nineV 
thousand men fit to bear arms. 

The inhabitants of this region marry as many wives 
as they please, who are burnt with their dead husbands- 
Their king is more powerful than all the other kings of 
India. He takes to himself 12.000 wives, of whom 4,000 
follow him on foot wherever he may go. and are employ* 
ed solely in the service of the kitchen. A like number, | 
more handsomely equipped, ride on horseback. The 
remainder are carried by men in litters, of whom 2.000 
or 3.000 are selected as His wives, on condition that at 
his death they should voluntarily burn themselves with 
him, which -is considered to be a great honour for them- - 

At a certain lime of the year their idol U carried 
through the city, placed between two chariots, in which 


are young women richly adorned, who sing hymns to the 
^d. and accompanied by a great concourse of people. 
Many, carried away by the fervou'r of their faith, cast 
themselves on the ground before the wheels, in order that 
hey may be crushed to death— n mode of death which 
tliey say is very acceptable to their god. others. makinS 
an incision m their side, and inserting a rope thus through 
their body, hang themselves to the chariot by way of 
ornament, and thus suspended and half-dead accompany' 
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■ tlielr Idol. This kind of sacrifice tliey consider the best 
and most acceptable of all. . . 

•• Thrice in the year they keep festivals of 
solemnity. On one of these occasions the ma es an 
females of all ages, having bathed in the rivers or e 
clothe themselves in new garments, and^ spen t 
tire days in singing, dancing, and feasting. ano 

of these festivals they fix up stfithin their es, ^ o 

the outside on their roofs, an innumera e PP™ er 
lamps of oil of sustmonni, which are kept burning ay 
night. On the third, which lasts nine days, they set up 
all the highways large beams, like the masts o sm 
ships, to the upper part of which are attac e 
very beautiful cloth of various kinds interwoven wtth gold. 
On the summit of each of these beams ts each day place 
a man of pious aspect, dedicated to rehgton. capable ot 
enduring all things with equanimity, who ts o pray tor 
• the favour of God. These men are assmied by the 
people, who pelt them with o' 

odoriferous fruits, all of which they bear 
There are .dso three other festival days, durmg which 
they sprinkle all passers-by. even the king and queen 
themselves, svith saffron water, placed for that purp 
by the way-side. This is received by all with much 

laughter.” . , , „ - i 

Twenty years later than Nicolo Conti, Abdur-Rax^q. 
an envoy from Persia, visited Vijayanagar in _f 

, cd in the famous city till the be^g =f 
Apia. 1443. He gives a detailed account 
ViiayanasaT. and its Raya, and his observa- 

tions are reproduced here : 

* A detailed account prosperitr *« 

Sadain. Elliot. IV, pp. IKi-llW- en«d It the accounts 

darnt its destruction hr the Muslims, as >s e 

of foreign visitors. . »n ltt3 A.D. He was sent bT 

Abdur-RaaiSq was JL^mbJsador to Viiaranagar. Be 

Shah Buhb, king of Persia, as an am 
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One day messengers came from the king to sum- 
mon me, and towards the evening I went to the Court, 
and presented five beautiful horses and 
two trays each containing nine pieces 
of damask and satin. The king was seated in great state 
in the forty-pillared hall, and a great crowd of Brahmans 
and others stood on the right and left of him. He was 
clothed in a robe of zailun satin, and he had round his 
neck a collar composed of pure pearls of regal excellence, 
the value of which a jeweller would find it difficult to cal- 
culate. He was of an olive colour, of a spare body, and 
rather tall. He was exceedingly young, for there was 
only some slight down upon his cheeks, and none upon 
his chin. His whole appearance was very prepossessing. 
On being presented to him, I bowed down my head. He 
received me kindly, and seated me near him. and, taking 
t e august letter of the emperor, made it over (to the 
interpreters), and said. * My heart is exceedingly glad that 
the great king has sent an ambassador to me.’ As I was 
m a profuse perspiration from the excessive heat and the 
quantity of clothes which I had on me. the monarch took 
compassion on me. and favoured me with a fan of Khatdi 
which he held m his hand. They then brought a tray, and 
gave me Packets of betel, a purse containing 500 

fcnams. and about 20 m.sJ^ofs of camphor, and. obtaining 

prov ..on fo^nrdod ,o „o compd.ed two .heap, font 
onpio of fowl,, five ™on, of ,i„, „„„ „f b„„„, „no 

Mntla-ua-Sadtiiii, *1*^ "..ful i* tli. 

or6.,II.„ Al.„ B„i,l .TaiJ.bJ.To'’' 

Doyson. V«l. IV. pp 81— 120. * trimsIatMl in Klllot nnd 

l.iloarrln Harlx.^Mn »Iin trsvi.llMi t 
\ljnynn.nfrBr ni " of groat exfrnt *^'*'“ .*'* *''**^ d.-^cril.o* 

an nrtiro commfreo m rountrr •iiikmn,, f 

Chtm and Alfsaptlria. a,,?} *• ‘VR". "'If «f 

■andal fnirn MaUl.ar." *-'n'ui»*ar. camphor, pepper, and 

Itlee. Mrt<'ro, f, p. Zii. 
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man of sugar, and two uorafias in gold. This occ 
every day. Twice a week 1 was summoned to the presence 
towards the evening, when the king aske me 
questions respecting the Khakan-i*Sa id. an eac 
1 received a packet of betel, a purse of fanams, an so 
mi’s^als of camphor. , 

From our former relation, and well-adju.ted narra- 
tive, well-informed readers will have ascertaine t a 

writer Ahdur-Razsaq had arrrved at the 
elty of Bijanasar. There he saw a o.ty 

exceedingly large and populous, and a king of Jers 

and dominion, whose kingdom extended from the border 
of Sarandip to those of Kulbarga. a^ from Bengalto 
Malibar. a space of more than 1 .000 porosongs -^e 
country is for the most part well-cultivated and 
about three hundred good seaports e ong o i . 
are more than 1,000 elephants, lofty as the hills and 
as demons. The army consist, of eleven 
(1,100,000). In the whole of ,ha 

more abslte than himself, under l e hd^ 

kings of that country arc known. The Br.hni.ns are hd^ 
by him in higher estimation than all other men. 
of Kalila and Dlmna. than which there is no other rnore 
excellent in the Persian language, and which 
R.1 and a Brahman, is probably the composition of 
wise men of this country. nor 

•• The city of Biianagar is such that <=>■= 
ear heard of any place resembling it upon e 
It is so built that it has seyen forbfied 
other. Beyond the circuit of the 
esplanade extending for about fif^ yar . 
are fixed near one another to *' height o a . 
buried firmly in the earth, and die ^.f/radvancs 

it, so that neither loot nor home. ^,^ 5 , to learn 

with facility near the outer w • understand 

how this resembles the city of Hirat. 
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that the outer fortification answers to that which extends 
from the hill of Muhhtar and the pass of " the 
.Two Brothers to the banks of the river, and the bridge 
of Malan, which lies to the east of the village of Ghizar, 
and to the west of the village of Siban, 

The fortress is in the form of a circle, situated on the 
summit of a hill, and is made of stone and mortar, with 


strong gates, where guards are always posted, who are 
very diligent in the collection of taxes (jizydt). The second 
fortress represents the space which extends from the bridge 
of the New River to the bridge of the pass of Kara, to the 
east of the bridge of Rangina and Jakan, and to the west 
of the garden of Zibanda, and the village of Jasan. The 
third fortress would contain the space which lies between 
the tomb of the Imam Fakhr-u-din^Razi, to the vaulted 
tomb of Muhammad Sultan Shah. The fourth would 


represent the space which lies between the bridge of Anjil 
and the bridge of Karad. The fifth may be reckoned 
equivalent to the space which lies between the garden of 
Zaghan and the bridge of the river Jakan. The sixth 
fortification would comprehend the. distance between the 
gate of the king and that of Firozabad. The seventh 
fortress is placed in the centre of the others, and occupies 
^ound ten times greater than the chief market of Hirat. 
In that IS situated the palace of the king. From the 
northern gete of the outer fortrer, to the eouthem !» • 
d..t.nce of tr.o etetute poru,„„s,, .nd the .»m= with respect 
to Ae rJutence between the eastern .nrj western getes. 
Be^een the first, second, nnrl third wells, there ere 
jjdnveted fields, gerdens. .nd houses. From the third to 

ogether. By the pelece of the kiug there ere four bezers. 
h^Id n P"'»" ~ -bode of the Rel. At the 

eJlerv butt “I «"■' -^nlfieent 

gallery, hot the pelece of the king!, lofti„ 
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The bazars are very bread and long, so that the 
flowers, notwithstanding that they place high stan 
their shops, are yet able to sell flowers t™” 
Sweet-scented flowers are always procura e es 
city, and they are considered as even necessa^ sastena^e. 

seeing lhat without them they cou no shops 

tradesmen of each separate guild or craft have then hop, 
close to one another. The iewellers sell then rub.es and 
oearls and diamonds and emerald open y in e 
' In this charming area, in which the ^ 

hing is contained, there are many nvulets 
flowing through channel, of cut stone, pohshed and evem 
On the right hand of the palace of the Sultan there s .h= 
rfiwan-lthono. or ministe.-, office. «h.ch « remely large, 
and present, the appearance of a chhaUu un, 
pillared hall ; and in front of it there run, a r..,ed gaJU^^ 
higher than the stature of a man. thirty yar s 
broad, where the record, are kept and the .cube, 

" Each cla„ of men belonging to each p.olc.ien ha, 
ehop, contiguous the one to the other : t e ]e 
publicly in the bazar pearl,, nrb.e,. 
diamond,. In this agreeable locality, a, well a, rn the 
kings palace, one .ee, numerous running 
canal, formed of chi.clled stone, polished and smM ^ 
On the left of the Sultan, portico, rise, the 
(the council.hou,e) which i, eatremely 

a palace. In front of it i. a hall, the height of whwh u 
above the stature of a man. its length * jrty ® ^ 
breadth ten. In it is pl-d the 
archives), and here sit the scribes. ... In the m 
this palace, upon an high ctrade. is seated an e.moc 
called D.iang who alone preside, over the d.v.m A 
end of the hall stand tchohdar. ’'r.^Ve^ien 

Every man who come. '"7" himself with 

the tchobdais. olfer. a small psesenl. pro 
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Ills face to the ETound. then rising tip explains the business 
which brought him there, and the Dniang pronounces his 
(pinion, according to the principles of justice adopted in 
this kingdom, and no one thereafter is allowed to make 
any appeal. 

In this country they have three kinds of money, made 
o no mixed with alloy : one called oarahah weighs about 
The currency. tnithkoi, equivalent to two dinars ; 

hopehi, the second, which is called 
pertab, is the half of the first ; the third, called fanam. is 
equivalent in value to the tenth part of the last-mentioned 
coin. Of these different coins the fanam is the most useful. 
They cast in pure silver a coin which is the sixth of the 
fanam. which they call tar. This latter is also a very useful 
coin in currency. A copper coin with the third of a tar is 
called djitcl According to the practice adopted in this 
empire all the provinces, at a fixed period, bring their gold 
to the mint. If any man receive from the divan an allow- 
ance in gold, he has to be paid by the doroh-^hano." 

After Deva Raya's death which probably occurred in 
1449. his two sons. Mallikarjuna and Virupak?a. succeeded 

The aclreni ol t^^ey were weak 

a new dynasty, men. incapable of asserting their authority. 

A period of intrigue, disorder and confusion 
ensued, which was finally put an end to by Saluva-Naraslnha. 
the most powerful noble in Kamala and Telingana.* who 
usurped the throne during the reign of Virupaksa* with the 


• Le^is H.ce, Mysore and Coorg from the I.^crlptlons. p. 117 

some period 

iffl6 AD. a. .r 

A.D. 

must'hi-Malen Sace between thelkt'S actual usurpation 
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motive of preserving tKe empire from dismem * .. 

is known as the First Usurpation. ** Narasmha , 

to the organisation of the ^ministration with great a 1 1 
energy, and succeeded in a short time in restoring na 
credit. His resources enabled him to carry on wars 
Tamil country where he made several brilliant 
Narasinha had to fight like other kings against tea 
Sultan, who defeated him and compelled him to ma P 
After Narasinha’s death, his possessions , 

Immadi-Narasinha, but he was murdered in 150? y gen . 
Naresa Nayaka of Tuluva descent, who becaine the tound 
of a new dynasty. This is known as the Secon 
The most distinguished ruler of the nevr 
Kri?oa Deva Raya who is said to have ascen e t e J 

Vijayanagar in 1509 A.D. His reign mau^' 
Kri^na Weva rated a new epoch in the history o . , 

Hnyo, 1600 — . . . -».-5ned under him to a height ot 

1630 A.D,— nagar. which attained unoci before 

greatness and prosperity never before 

" H. i, one of tho met aUlinsuUhoa ana 

Vijayanagar. who fought with tho Mushma o a 
equal tonn,, ana avongoa tho wrongs that haa boon aono to 

predecessors. , j— :„./1 

Tho king was an ablo ana handsome man and was admuod 
by foreigners who saw him for his nccomp is ments. 
saw the king with his own eyes thus describes him : 

•• -Ac king is of medium height, and of fa.r 
and good figure, rather fat than thin : he ha. on h,. 

Willi lUrl Il.ta an.t lii. l.r.tli.r. 

Th.T J.a.l thoir iho rrlJ^nr^. of tn.rnpt.nn.. 

riftT* TJil^nrcoiintiiet.rrnt'orot^l T j n«nrpation 

VVr a rtftn.lpil orcMint «r »h«- 
MrUiic journal, VI. PP- »*>— w* «,mr 

Hul an.I **7“, ” th7 kinff •« ri-rUmlr niorr* 

aJniiratinn I’a*-* »!«<• •'V' 

trluMrO.anabti f A D. •"'* 

Natralirr oI •« 
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si^pis of small-pox. Ho i, the most feared and perfect ting 
t at could possibly be, cheerful of disposition and very 
merry , he is one that seeks to honour foreigners, and 
receive them kindly, asking about all their affairs whatever 
t eir condition may be. He is a great ruler and a man of 
much justice, but subject to sudden fiti'bf lageTind this 
IS his title • Crisnarao Macacao. king of kings, lord of the 
greater lords of India. lord of the three seas and of the 
and. He has this title because he is by rank a greater 
or t an any. by reason of what he possesses in armies and 
erritories. but it seems that he has (in fact) nothing 
compared to what a man like him ought to have, so gallant 
and perfect is he in all things." 

between ' this period is a record of sanguinary conflicts 

that we m T T"' " with' great relief 

There is n I ^ Portrait of this valiant and cultured monarch. 
Hindu Ind M™! of the Deccan, both 

Rava Ahh comparison with Krispa Deva 

of reiiait^^'’°“f ° l-e lolera.edlTheTfo™. 

religion arid conceded the fullest liberty"S~;vorshio In 

waa the recipient of ° ® conversationahst, end 

evidence of in:c:UL!’:e.dfle‘’sT„“:h 1 '’'I 
patron of Sanskrit and Telugu liter I 

that of Chandra C„p,„Tr“i:;XV '>'• ““Z' 

by e^ght celebrated poets who „ i ^ 
diggeio,. He-wa, .he esfe 

° promote the welfare of 


M!it 


caI moiinxi in nn art 
A. tlAniraiwnnii RnriHwAii 
Pt. lim& 2 fil.pp. 01 _RS. 

* laewi* Mr»Arp 


'ntriliiition* to liloraiis.. 

" “Miclo . IM.ti7;.^“SA"7m"or‘‘K rnKW- 

m Ihr ..r In.Iian’il'lHWr!* vT I v"; 


ntl C’oorir from ti,,. j, 


I'cHption., p. IJ 9 . 
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Kis subjects, and his liberal benefactions originate m ® , 

^ reUeve human want and misery. His vast we t ena 
him to confer large endowments on temples an ra m ’ 

Ihat the fame of his charity spread all over the 
and amiable in private socie^, sagacious an ar sig 
council, eloquent and cultured when he listene to e 
of the poets, dignified and awe-inspiring in his pu ic 
w Kri?na Deva Raya was formidable in war and sometim 

too far in humiliating his vanquished foes. Butin , 

merely reflected the spirit of that savage war are w ic ^ 
its truest exponents in the Bahmani kings. ex a ion 
the common rule of conduct in the I5th century. ^ 

difficult to endorse Seweirs view of the treatmeiit, w ic 
meted out by Kri?na Deva Raya to the Muslim pnnce whom 
had defeated in battle.^ ... -nd 

S w ell gives a good description of the king s post 

"'“"‘h" Deva was not only monarch de iore, hot «« 

in the prectical fact an absolute severej^. 
power and strong personal influence. and kept 

ruler. He was physically strong in his best days, and kept 
hi, strength up to the highest pitch by hard bodily exerc. ^ 
He rose early, aud developed all his ruuscle, by the use 
of the ludian club, and the use of the sword : he was a tine 
rider, and was blessed with a noble P'"'""’. 

. favouiahly impressed all who came m contact with him. 
He commanded his enormous armies m person. -'»» 
brave, and statesmanlike, and was withal a man of much 


Th. HiiR tiimirll vml. 

ha Sanskrit -irorks hiTO • ^hieli la* '**‘*''’ 

dmuttamaliracld' or t S' I.o*nchur«l. Hsmr* ttu*"*- T- 

' — ••• • '‘-nt 


— ... sc .,u- «n I'xce'ltrnt pro‘lM*'t»"n 
‘BfWfll. A FotKoUrn Kmpirr. P. 

li- 

• UnJi aot! forlr^**^ wowU W r***wr«» « 

• rll. A rt'fin'U«*n Kmplr^. PP- 

51 
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gentleness and generosity of character. He was beloved 
by all and respected by all. The only blot on his scutcheon 
is. that after his great success over the Muhammadan king 
he grew to be haughty and insolent in his demands.'* 
Having seated himself securely upon the throne, Krisna 
Deva Raya set himself to the task of enlarging his dominions 
His conquests. "leans of conquest. One of the earliest 
expeditions of the reign was undertaken m 
order to chastise Ganga Raja, the chief of Ummattur (in Mysore 
district), who revolteT^against the authority of his llege-lord. 
and claimed Penugonda, being a representative of the Gangs 
dynasty. The whole country was subdued, and the fortresses 
of Siva Samudramat^ and Seringapatam were captured by the 
Vijayanagar forces. In 1513 the strong fortress of Udayagiri 
in the Nellore district, which belonged to the king of Orissa, 
was "captured, and a statue of god Kri^ija was carried as a 
trophy of war to Vijayanagar. where it was solemnly installed In 
a temple which received a substantial grant of lands. Having 
reduced Udayagiri. the Raja proceeded against the hill fortress 
of Koudavitl* which also belonged to the king of Orissa. The 
fortress was captured after a siege of two months, and the 
Prince of Orissa was defeated in a pitched battle. The fort 
of l ^ndap aliZ fell next, and the Raya's forces captured a wife 
and son of the king of Orissa. Reduced to sore straits, the 
unhappy prince begged for quarter, and a peace was concluded 
between the parties, which was further cemented by the 
marriage of Krlsrja Deva Raya with a princess of Orissa. 

Tire dismemberment of the BahmanJ kingdom had caused 
much political confusion in the Deccan, and internecine wars 
and strifes had become the order of the day. The independent 


T.l»k -I 

Tmp. Qa*., XV, p. 893. 
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kingdoms that arose upon the ruins of the Bahmani dominions 
fought among themselves and against Hindu princes for en arg 
in'g their ovm territories. When Stapali. the Raja of Kambam- 
peta, went to war with the Muslims, the Sultan of Golkun a 
marched against him and defeated him. But the Raja did not 
suspend hostilities ; he appealed to the Hindu princes for 
support, and soon collected a large army. The Sultan of 
Golhunda, again, proceeded against him and inflicted a crushing 
defeat upon the Hindus. The fort was captured, the population 
v/as massacred without regard to sex or age, and the la ie s o 
the Raja were also seized by the victorious army. 
ahocities called into existence a powerful league of the 
princes of the neighbouring countries, wbo encountered t e 
Muslima at Palincbinur. and suffered a crushing defeat. t ast, 
this dreadful war was closed by a treaty which e t e 
Godavari river as the eastern boundary of Golkunda. t 
at this stage that Kri 9 na Deva Raya made his appearance, 
fight centred round the fortress of Kondavid. which was. aher 
considerable fighting, left by the Muslims to the Hindus, tsut 
fhe. Muslims appeared again, invested the fortress, an 
compelled the Hindus to become tributaries.* 

But the most important war of Kti?i?a Deva Raya was t at 
'^hich he waged against Adil Shah of Bijapur. ® 

forces which consisted of about a million ot 
BiiLu/ numerous elephants marched into 

the Raichur valley and laid siege to 
The Shah came witlTan army of 140.000 horse to 
fortress, and encamped within nine miles of 

e.ch Cher on .ho I9.h M.y. I5Z0, .nd toneh. 

' KooJ.riJ ■„ . vilLgo end ‘J, 

«;*• capture*! in 1516 A.U. aoJ ' Rranted iho MsJera 

king P«lapa.Hudra.»as taken pnwoer CoorR from tbe 

Pennureountrr In the wr^t of itT»ore o . „ „ 

Inscription*, Dr 107. p. t!5. ir “ A Korpotten Kmpire. He 

bee Kunii*B scrount in • . j Or,..,*. 

•«r».tho Kara ieiiMth- fertre.s from the amp 
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a decisive battle in which the Muslima were beaten and driver! 
back with heavy losses.^ The forlorn hope of the Biiapur 
army made a desperate effort to retrieve their position but »n 
vain. Tlie Muslim camp was sacked, and enormous booty fell 
into the hands of the Hindus. Faria-y-Soura and Nuniz both 
state that after the battle, Krisna Deva Raya proposed the most 
humiliating terms to the Bijapur Sultan, which offended the 
Muslim princes so much that they began to think of devising 
means for the overthrow of the ViJayanagM empire. 'For the 
time being, the victory of the Hindus so frightened the BljaP^ 
SiJtan that he never, again, invaded the territories of the Ray® 
during his lifetime. /Sewell dwells at length upon the politic 
results of this battle. It diminished the prestige of Adil Shan 
so much that he ceased to think of further conquest in the 
south, and concentrated his attention upon the organisation o 
hi< lesources for a future struggle. The other Muslim powers 
of the Deccan began to plan measures in order to break the 
preponderance of the Vijayanagar empire. The Hindus were 
so elated with this victory that their insolence and hauteur itisrie 
them the objects of universal hatred in Muslim circles. "Tb® 
effects of this battle on the position of the Portuguese were by 
no means insignificant. The prosperity of the Portuguese trade 
depended upon the flourishing markets of the Hindu empu®* 
but when that empire fell, the foreign traders lost their markets, 
and trade declined. 

The Portuguese had established themselves on the sea- 
coast. and although thegr had often to fight against the peW 
Hindu chiefs and the ’* Moors,*' they 
Iteya’and ^Ihc ^^^^'’^shed friendly relations with the Roy® 
Portuguese Vijayanngar. who greatly benefited by their 
trade in horses and other useful articles. The 


‘ Firialittt's sceouut U dilTorcnt from Uiat given obovc. Put 
is a contemporary chronicler Bwl therefore more reliable Kesides. «!• 
appears frorn Nunu # narrative that he had excellent opportunities o* 
informing himself of the actual state of affairs 

Tor Ktinir’s account of this luittle gce Sowell’s * A rorgotten 
Empire,’ pp. 834 — 4S. 
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Portuguese were asked by their home government to ' ^ ^ 

to the Hindus, and in 1510 their governor, Albuquerq . 
mission to Vijayanagar to obtain permission to u . | 

BKatkal for purposes of sclWefence. The envoy was ^ac 
reeeived by the Raya, but he made no satisfactory reply to *e 
governor's request. When the he nmr^s- 

Raya offered his congratulations and 

Sion for which they had applied befo . Portuguese, 

hired .Goa. hut it was again ,ole,s of 

The muhral feuds of the Hindu and 

the Deccan inereased the political eontending 

traders, lot their assistance was sought by me 

’’"'ue conquests of Krisna Deva Raya considerably 

the eatent of Mai.: ^idency. *c 

the east and Salsette in the wes . 
nagar entered 7j:;ra Orlbrotl^^^dic late 


A period ot ^ incompetent man, 


decline. 


m-fitted to control the 
an incompw..v , ersTTmimded 

'“hwl"’'hie"'slm' of Bijapur 
by formidable and jealous neig , , , j Firishta writes 

seized the lorhesses of Raiebur and fesnval 

that the Sultan commemorated his vie o^^^ j 

at which he " drank wne and gave a pressed 

pleasure." Sometime alter hts Achyuta called to 

by the intrigues of his nob cs ^ vihom he paid a large 

his aid Ibrahim Adil Shah of B-'P” “ 7“™ . No historian 
subsidy in cash and o"''''’ „pLation ot this stt.atm 

has furnished us with a ;,.md such a step. Nu"“ 

eompllcation ot nffaits win* »«' „„.,dice and weakness of 
who strongly condemns Acliyut 
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will ascribes it to his “ craven spirit and utter unworthi* 
ness."^ 

When Achyuta died in 1542, his infant son was crowned 
king, but he died after a short time and the crown passed to 

a j r ‘ • Sadaaiva, the son of his deceased brother. 
oadSsiva e j- 

Raya. jaaasiva was only a ngurehead and all real 

power was in the hands of Ram Raja Saluva, 
son of Kri?na Deva Raya’s famous minister, Saluva Timma. 
Ram Raja was a man of considerable ability, but he never 
based his statecraft on an astute calculation of chances and 
risks, and gave needless provocation to his allies as well as 
opponents by his proud and arrogant behaviour. A series 
of complications arose which finally prepared the way for 
the ruin of Vijayanagar. In 1543 Burhan Nizam Shah allied 
himself with Ram Raja and Qutb Shah of Golkunda. and 
declared war upon Bijapur. In this predicament Ali Adil Shah 
appealed to Ms talented minister. Asad Khan, for help, and 
the latter, who was noted for his diplomatic skill, patched up 
a truce wth Burhan by ceding to him some territory, and 
detached the Raya of Vijayanagar from the alliance. Having 
thus broken up the coalition, he marched against Golkunda 
and defeated the Qutb Shahi ruler and wounded him. Four- 
vf" c? Ibrahim Adil Shah died in 1557, Husain 

Nizam Shah, taking advantage of this change in succession. 
.nv.ded Bu.pur vengeance for 

.h,a unprovoked attack, Ali Adil Shah forced an alliance with 

Sld d Ahmadnaga, and de- 

r At, d ' '“'“'•‘t™ of Kalyan and Sholapur, The Sultan 

C' ■ I. ^ with contempt, and war 

became inevitable. Finshta writes: 

Iha. i Initi w.„e i„ such a manner 

that from Porundeh to khiber and from Ahm.dnag.r to 

tjon. (Dg^ar, Hk, the inscrip- 

Hit* fiarertlotiil class. U* mailo nrofus.. much m the hands of 

™t.bli,hrd a .»n ot lank Inr Heir bcajllt, cSlc3 ,h°» “ naSiS.",'” 
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Daulatabad, not a mark of population was to be seen^ 
The infidels of BeejanaEar. who for many years had 
been wishing for such an event, left no c ue ty unprac 
Used. They insulted the honour of the Musalman women, 
destroyed the mosques, and did not even respect t 


sacred Quran.” ... 

This atrocious conduct of the Hindus outraged Muslim 
senUment and estranged even the sjTnpathies o t eir 

The orristence of a powerful Hindu kmgdom 

aSL.®'*”'' In '>'=<' r Z 

waaltb and military resouroas. was gall at^d 
wormwood to the Musalmans ; and aa no single power 
cope with the Hindu state, the Muslim rulers sm t eir 
ences and formed a cnadmple alliance to bnng about d 
overthrow. Ibrahim Qutb Shah of 
cipal negotiator of these alliances. Nizam a w 
ed to give to Adil Shah his daughter. Chand Bibi. J 

and the fort of Sholapur a, dowry, and m f “ 

with a view to cement the alliance further. .j.j^ 

in marriage to Nizam Shah's eldest son. Sultan Murtam^ 
Sultan of Berar was not invited to join the confeder y^ 
he remained outside of it. The combined -- 

LtrinlTettarTet:; orTTlikota ;n the bank of the 
^"”^e approach of the rld^nlfwihh 

Viiayanagar. 

Th*. lUttlfr cf thought that no Muslims h 
TslikoU. 1565 ® ^ ravage the city and 


A.D. 


• the thought that no niusim., 
able in Ac past to t—*:' 
its evirons The prosperous a 
population had no presentiment n' P' ,o disnub the 
the military demonstration of the a ics followed their 

placid serenity of life in the town ^ faces. Ram 

usual avocations without the least aw ,plf.deception. etill 
Rsia, who hsd a marvetloo. faculty 
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remained indifferent, and in the words of Firishta ** treated 
the ambassadors of the allies with scornful language, and re- 
garded their enmity as of little moment.'* But such a state 
of fancied security could not last long, and the Raya, convinced 
at last of the imminent danger, organised his forces. He sent 
his youngest brother, Tirumala, with 20,000 horse. 100,000 
foot, and 500 elephants to guard the passages of the Kri?^ia 
at all points, and despatched a brother with another force, 
and himself followed at the head of the remaining armies of 
the empire. The provincial auxiliaries swelled the imperial 
host ; the Kanarese and the Telugus of the frontier, the My'so- 
riana and the Malabarese from the west and centre joined the 
Tamils in order to fight against the Muslims. The allies who 
Knew the strength of the enemy well enough, had made might>' 
preparations. The veteran Husain Nizam Shah, whose 
was followed by his confederates, was placed in command of 
the centre, and the right and left wings were entrusted to 
AH Adil Shah and Qutb Shah respectively. It is difficult to 
form a correct estimate of the troops who actually fought in 
this battle, for the figures of Firishta seem to have been con- 
siderably exaggerated.! But it cannot be denied that such 
huge armies had never encountered each other in the pMns 
of the Deccan. The Hindus began the attack with desperate 
tury. and drove bach the right and left wings of the Muslim 
army, sm.tmg and slaying thousands of men. The loss of lif«- 
on both sides was appallingly heavy ; and Ram Raja ordered 
his treasurer to place near him gold, silver, jewels, and oma- 
r of who 

end V Z T'" "'Z “ to fight to the bitter 

Z.... . vrith such vjgour that 

But the tide soon turned, when the artillery wing of the allied' 


o tOOr«» infantfr. smir a1on*» smoanlr*J 

parts ofhi.rsrrttlr" 


l>» s»rr* iimr-ffTl’ r.irnr 
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«my Cha,s.d .E. Hindu Eoa. vd* bags of coppor coin nnd 
instantaneously destroyed 5.000 Hindus, ° Unwed 

field of batUe in front of ibe batteries Tins ^ 

by a detemrined attack of cavalry. f^recrions 

serried ranks of the enemy and scattered them m a 
Ram Raia was himself taken prisoner. ^ . 

that he was decapitated by Husain Nizam Shah 
hand svith the exclamation = “Now 1 am j' j 

Let God do what he will to me." The news of the P 
their king and leader came a, a thunderclap 
fighters, who. seized with panic. Red pell-mell m a 
The batUe ended not in a defeat, but a 'atop 

attempt was made by the leaders of the slaueh- 

fri 

in the allied army became rich “* ’ ’ n ^ pe„on in 

anns, horses, and slaves, as the Suit ^ Al^nhanls for 

possession of what he had acquired, only tJunu elephants 

their ovm use.” . the 

But this discomfiture .vas nothing in 
ghastly tragedy that was to follow. Let us ^ 

of the fall of diis “td vea^ 

The sack of -ajlietic words of SewelU who devo y 
ycmaassr. ...-j ,Ke study of Its grow* 

and greatness.'^ , , t - the safety 

...... There was 

of the city itself. That surely 

the dejected soldiers hunymg b.eh ^ 

amongst the foremost the paru aVgs«, craven chiefs 

royal house. Wirhia a fesv_ Pe.nnes 

hastily left the palace, corr^.. _ hundred and 

on which they could lay ^ ^‘n cold diamonds and 

fifty elephants, laden with treasure m gold. 

' Sewetl, A Fcrgott^n Empire* pp- 206-03. 
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precious stones valued at more tlian a hundred millions 
sterling, and carrying the state insignia and the celebrated 
jewelled throne of the kings, left the city under convoy 
of bodies of soldiers, who remained true to the Crown, 
King Sadasiva was carried off by his jailor, Tirumala, 
now sole regent since the death of his brothers, and in 
long line the royal family and their followers fled south- 
ward towards the fortress of Pepuhonda. 

Then a panic seized the city. The truth became 
at last apparent. This v/as not a defeat merely, it was 
a cataclysm. All hope was gone. The myriad dwellers 
in the city were left defenceless. No retreat, no flight 
was possible except to a few. for the pack-oxen and 
carts had almost all followed the forces to the war, and 
they had not returned. Nothing could be done but to 
ury all treasures, to arm the younger men. and to wait. 
Next day the place became a prey to the robber tribes 
and jungle people of the neighbourhood. Hordes of 
Brinjaris, Lambadis, Kurubas. and the like, pounced down 
on the hapless city and looted the stores and shops, catry- 
>ng off great quantities of riches. Couto states that there 
were SIX concerted attacks by these people during the 


■ . •’'ginning of the end. The 

victorious Musalmans had halted on the field of battle for 
rest and refreshment, but now they had reached the 
capital, and from that time forward for a space of five 
month. Vuayanagar knew no rest. The enemy had come 
o destroy, and they carried out their object relentlessly, 
^ey slaughtered the people without mercy t broke down 

lenelan T ^0“’ •' -'•• 

r^oZ •'■’"'•'’“ih temple, and walls, nothing 

They demolished the 
statues, and even succeeded in breaking the limb, of the 
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huge Narasinha monolith. Nothing aeemed ‘o '“'P 
thorn. They hmke up tho paviliona standing on the S 
platform from which the kings used to watch the fesPvals. 
and ovetthrew all the carved work. They ht huge fires 
in the magnificently decorated buildings forming the 
temple of Vitthalaswami near the rivet, and smashed . 
exquisite stone sculptures. With fire an swor . w ^ 
crowbars and axes, they carried on day after ay eir 
work of destruction. Never perhaps in the history of the 
world has such havoc been ivrought. and wrong 
suddenly, on so splendid a city ; teeming with a wealthy, 
and industrious population in the full P^^dtP* ^ ^ J 

parity one day. and on the next, seize . pi age . a 
reduced to mins, amid scenes of savage massacre 
horrors beggaring description. * , , j I 

My readers will recall to their minds the 
sentence of Gibbon that history is little more t mhreP 

of the crime, and misfortune, of mankind. This somhrej 
description is not without a gram of truth. u m 

‘The Portuguese historian 

The MuhammadaDg epenl five iDonth P • ggQ Elephant-loads 

although the nativee had prexiously carrie of gold, besides 

of money and jewels I^his a®hare of the 

a royal chair, which was of inestraable ^ • ordinary egK 

plunder, Adil Shah got a diamond. together with other 

another of extraordinary a.re. though smaller, togeiaer 
jewels of inestimable value.” « rnmmentaries of Alfonso 

For a notice of Faria-y-Souaa eee Comment 
Albuquerque. Hakluyt aociety. ll. PP* 'f^'.^ifV.jayanagar two years 
Casare Frederike. -who vis«t^ through the treachery 

alter the battle, writes P;^ .vwiio turned against him 
of two Uusalman generals m hw an. spent six months in 

in the middle of the battle. “““^'Sorfor burled mone^ 

Itanderieg lb. .iW. .s«mlii»? “ 3": ftav ww” f-' 

The houses were etill etnnding b« which was eight 

bad moved from Vyaronafnir to *|*”,"'.?Hi,ani.eared end so"® f 

ioumor totb. souib.tbo with «»«':" ''h"^ 

whore, the suirounditiE coootiy Inner nt Vyayanagor 
be we eompell.dte.tav.i*»“"'‘>‘””g^“l„wa. .Hacked everr 
ialended. When al last be art oot Iw „ 

day. and bad le pay a taasooi Jo .ee Myaot" M P'W“ 

For bia description of the tuts « P 
Hice, I, pp. 355-68. 
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chastened by suffering ; and the mighty stream of human 
pi ogress rolls irresistibly onwards, increasing in volume through 
the long vista of centuries : and this must be the consolation 
of the historian who devotes his time to the study of the 
chances and changes of human fortune and the prosperity and 
decay of human institutions. 

Ram Raja, despite his follies and foibles, deserves a word 
of praise. Although ninety years of age, he still possessed the 
energy and vigour of youth, and himself superintended the 
military operations on the field of battle. The extensive 
preparations of the Muslim powers and their anxiety to hold 
him in check are a fair measure of his formidable power. 
The contempt of an enemy is a dangerous luxury at all times, 
and Ram Raja might have saved his empire, if he had not so 
hopelessly undervalued the strength of those who had been 
slowly maturing their strength for a death^grapple with him- 
The battle of Talikota is one of the most decisive battles 
in Indian History. It sounded the death knell of the Hindu 
A (1 cia' in the south, and produced a state of 

battle.'**^'**'*' chaos, which invariably follows the collapse 
of a vast political organisation. The PortU* 
guese trade was hampered, because the ruin of the empire 
destroyed the markets which imported and sold Portuguese 
Soods.' The Muslims rejoiced in the fall of their great rival, 
but ,t is doubtful whether they had achieved any substantial 
gams beyond a few slices of territory. The fear of the 
V.jayanagnr empire had ever kept them alert and vigilant : 
under the perpetual stress of war they had never neglected the 
efficiency of their armies, but when this fear ceased to exist. 


\»j«r»»up«rsn.t th*t it* f«n irarr • irreaM.In* I” 

.bid. I„l to lb- J.eb„. „( .,"o 

A ror|r.>ttrn gmpife, pp 2l0*lt. * 
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tW quandl.d amongst thamsaWos. and thair mutual 
and dissensions so disabled them that they a an 
to tba Mughal Empaiots ot the noith. Theta is no 
striking example of Nemesis in mediicval n tan 

After the fall of Ram Raia. hi, brother. ^1.. 
exercised sovereignty in Sadasiva s name, ut a ou 

1570 he usurped the throne and laM the 
A arn it y- (ounaations of a new dynasty. It wo 

wearisome to repeat the story of the murdjrs. 
treacheries. Intrigues, conspiracies and scram es o 
. which disfigure the annals ot these times. ^ f 

son. Ranga 11, was succeeded on the throne by Venkata 1 abou 
the year 1586. He was the most remarkable prm e of t^^^ 

dynasty, a man ot ability and successors of 

patronage to poets nnd learned me . Jrtminion 

Venkata were powerless to preserve intact the sm . 

Ihey had inherited from him. and 

gradually dwindled into insignificance. Madura 

much of the tenltory of the empire, and the Nmks ot 
and Taniore built principalities for themselves out 
fragments. 


ADMlNlSTRATtON OF ViJAVANACAR. 

The Vijayanagar empire was the the 

tionary movement which had begun m country, 

expulsion of the Muslims f 

K a I u T e ol £ver since the conquest j ^ 

GoTernment. , -siSeshed races had nurse 

JCafur. the v.nqu.f ed ^^p^essors. 

feeling of deep resentment aga ^ ,.n,,ntrv' by destroying 

who had caused much havoc in e robbing the 

human lives, desecrating t ♦tsm^tralcatlyas in J327. and 

people of their wealth. The fal o ^ power 

the weakness of the Hoysalas made ^ mighty 

possible, and the Vijayanagar emp ^ circumstances 

bulwark against the Muslims of the north. 
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of its birth determined its future policy in regard to adminis- 
tration, and to the last day of its existence Vijayanagar 
remained essentially ^ military state with a strong theocratic | 
bias. As the fundamental need which had called it into 
existence was the preservation of the Hindus from Muslim 
attacks, no effort was spared to make the empire strong enough 
to compete on equal terms with the Muslim states whose power 
it challenged, and whose southward expansion it resisted wth 
unusual pertinacity. VThe kings of Vijayanagar. who were 
guided by the'innuence of the priestly class. wliU^rsed in 
political affairs, tried to introduce the* elements of settled 
administration with a view to make their newly founded power 
strong and efficient. The task was neither new nor difficult; • 
lor the old kingdoms, whose place had been taken by 
ijeyanagar. had had ample experience of governing large 
populations. xHari Hara and Bukka. who were ambitious 
quickly enforced pence end order, nnd revived nnd 
seem e old usaees so that in course of lime their succes- 
eVr''',- "h'uH "-«dc Viiayanasar a centre of 

hnrl'h” Bpiendid than any that 

had hitherto existed m the south. 

ws.TS' orcanlsation, and the king 

wa, the ape. of the whole sy.tem, | ,, „„ by a 

Ttip kiai; arx! which was composed of minister*. 

hUrounrli. provincial governors, military commander*. 
W.. - . puvls. There 

were a*’ -T ""J "« -l-v members of the council 

were appomted by the kinp. Pe,.„„.| , 

wTJZ !!' lictwccn the kins and 

Vi.Za" °”:,Vu',”" "-""'ll", the kinP of 

after the cv.l adm, ^ 

t hL 'ZLT v».e. .ha, were slmlMed 

TO ntm lor circition The cliamit... . ... 

> f 1 . “'•*^**^* »onirtimrt settled m 

of The n , w ■" Bomplere ..li.f.crion 

of the parne. concerned, \X-he„. ,be ..f fkikl. Ray. 
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a dispula occurred between the Jains and 

king, alter hearing the evidence of leaders ° 

the hand of the Jains and placing h 

Vaisnavas gave a conciliato^ de«ee c 

tion was sometimes Highly effective, Rrahmans 

practice ol hdde-price which P-'''"a 

in a certain part of the emp«c. K.mg discussed 

the representatives of all classes of Brahmans 

with them the legahtv of this ly 

award was given that marriages , . ^ means 

means of kanyadana (free gift of a daug iter) a down 

of monetJ^Ticnsideration. Strict penataes were 

tor the violation ol the " sacred law." The “'jX, 

justice was maintained by all the kings, an e . 

Raya, who was a mere roi-Jainean,. exercised 'X^'^Xman 

with good effect in settling a land dispute ol certain Brahman 

"“Ue principal officers ‘l'u!’’|'e'pSerot 

the chief treasurer, the custodiw o Ip.e-r officials, 

the polS, who were all 

ImpormrourZns" The prelect ol police “^Tof maim 
.the Kotwa?ol the Mugh.ls, who 

taining order in the city. All these f .'’''1'“^'; ”The 
which the king could resume at will. ccot mg hbcries 

prelect ol police was obliged to give f,„ 

in the capital, and the result of this was X'Jd when a 
thefts in the country.^ C^rrupUm to offer 

merchant sought an intervierv wi nothin-^ without 

bii^ to several officers, for they would do no.hm. 

> Lewi, Rice, Hr.cr. .aU (toom ter. Imcripticn., p. 17h Sh- »■ 

’ Mad.Ep, Coll, lor 1887. «”■ •‘J; ^ 82- 84. 

Booth Indi.a Inicr.pt, oawl, aw .i 

> bocal Bcconl., Maotma.e MBS.. ■■ m ^ 

• Major. India in ^S!rrp7*^®'- 

Clironicle of TP 
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some profit for themselves.* Probably bribery was not looked 
upon as an abominable vice in those days. In the Hth 
century, Ibn Batuta, who held the office of the chief Qazi at 
Delhi, had to offer ^ribe to a brother official to expedite 
pa5Tnent of a certain sum of money which had been granted to 
him by the Sultan. 

A magnificent court was a necessity in the middle ages 
both in the east and west, and the kings of Vijayanagar spent 
The court ^**8® sums of money in displaying _their 
gmndeur. The court was attended'by nobles, 
learned priests, astrologers, and musicians ; and fetes were 
occasionally held to strike the popular imagination. Foreign 
visitors who were eye-witnesses of these festivities write of 
them in terms of the warmest admiration. Nicolo Conti has 
described four festivals which obviously refer to the New 
Year,8_Day, the [^pavali. the Mahanavami. and the 
celebrations, and he is supported by Abdur-RazzSq, who has 
written a vivid account of the sports, fireworks, and other 
objects of entertainment, which he beheld on such occasions.* 
The most important was the festival of Mahanavami. which 
lasted {or_?„d.ay8 in the month of September. Abdur-Razziq 
writes : 

*’ The king of Bijayanagar directed that the nobles and 
chiefs should assemble at the royal abode from all the 
provinces of his country, which extends for the distance 
of three or four months journey. They brought wth 
them a thousand elephants tumultuous as the sea. and 
thundering as the clouds, arrayed in armour and adorned 
with howdahs. on which jugglers and throwers of naptha 
were sealed ; and on the foreheads, trunks and ears of the 
elephants extraordinary forms and pictures were traced 
with cinnabar and other pigments.”* 

' Chronicle of Ktimz. Sewell, p. 2S'». 

* Major, op. oit.. pp. JS-IKl 

IhM., pp. 8o— as Sowell, pp. Oft-94. 

• Mojor. p. 85. KUioi. IV. p. 11“. 
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'idm'Smli'ii,'!' »na town,. 


It was during tKese nine days that the Iting receive a 
the 'rents of his kingdom from the governors of provinces, an 
conferred rich rewards uporr them.' ^ 

The empire was divided into mote thanJOO.provinMS, 
which were again sub-divided into JVodus or Kpttams, w 

were again sub-divided into small groups of 
villages and towns. • Each provrnce was held 
by a viceroy, who was either a prince of the 
royal family, or a powerful noble of the state, or some P 
sentative of the old ruling dynasties^ Every province 
replica of the empire. » The viceroy kept his or™ 
his own court, made charitable giants, and^ e ave ' ^ 

autocrat withirt his jurisdiction. But in ^ 

their position was that of feudal vassals. They ^ r 

accounts of their stewardship to the emperor, an | , 

war they were liable to render military^ service. Mhough 
their will was supreme within their territorial imits, ey 
. severely punished when they behaved tre«herously tow^ds 
their suzerian or oppressed the people.^ The mg s po 
of confiscation were very wide, and they w®ie use aga 
a refractory viceroy or governor who was gu’ ly o , 

betrayed lus trust. The principal officers par ^ one ir . 
their income to the state, and spent the remaining two u 
in maintaining their establishments. No receipts were gi 
to them, but if they made default in payment, ^ ey 
punished and deprived of their estates.® But. in spite ot this 
.lmcettainty..ofjtenure. the provincial governors 
thoroughly enjoyed their thne. while they were in o ce 

The village was. as it had been from time ‘"imemonal. 
the unit of administration. The village moot, corresponding 

* Ohronicle ol Kuniz, Bewell, P- 3^9 

*lbidwP. 389. 

’ Ibid., pp. 2S0-81, 374, 3S4. 

* Duarte Rarbosa, 8^ 

Chronicle ol Nuni*, Sewell, pp. 304, 3BU. 

* Chronicle of Kuni*. Sewell, p. 889. 
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to the Panchayat of northern India, managed its own affairs 
through its hereditary officers, called the .Ayagars.* These 
officers were paid either by grants of land or 
raentr^ Bovern- ^ fixed portion of the crops of the cultiva- 
tors. Some of them exercised jnagisterial and 
judicial authority, decided petty disputes of the villagers, 
collected the revenue of the state, and enforced law and order. 
These village communities served a useful purpose ; they kept 
the imperial government in touch with the people. 

The- main source of income was the land revenue. The 
state in India has, from time out of mind, levied a tax on the 
, . produce of the soil, and Hindu law prescribes , 

one-sixlh of the total produce as the snare oi ^ 
the state. But it was impossible for a great empire like that 
of Vijayanagar to maintain all its pomp and dignity with such 
a small share. Nuniz writes, ** all land belongs to the king* 
and from his hand the captains hold it. They make it over 
to husbandmen who pay nine-tenths of the produce to their h 
lords, who. in their turn, pay one-half to the king."* h >• 
difficult to accept Nuniz’s statement that the stale demand was 
fixed so high, for it would be impossible for the peasantry to 
subsist on merely one-tenth of the produce of their labour. 
Besides this land-tax, there were many other cesses which the - 
state levied to swell its income. There was nothing unusual 
in the practice ; the Musalmnn government in the middle age* 
did the same, Firuz TogWuq on his accession abolished 
iwenty.six vexatious imposts, nnd Aurangzeb abolished as 
many as forty-eight towards the middle of the seventeenth 
century. The state was so jealous of its rights that even when * 
an endowment was created by a private citizen, it laid down 
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€l4«ly the obUgetions of the tenmU.* There is documents^ 
evidence which proves the existence of n num er o 
besides the land-ievenue.* ^ ii • j- t-xl 

How thorough was the system of taxation is ^ve m 
by Abdur.Razzaq’s statement that cvenjhejuflstitutes wer 
not exempt from t axation , and the revenue from t is , 

source amounted to 12.000 fanams, which was , 

maintenance of 12,000 police men. who were attac e 
office of the Prefect of the city.'* . , 

It is unfortunately true that the interests of the idler of the 
soil were not always consulted in these fiscal anangemen 
He had to do forced labour for his landlord and had to 
pay in addition to the general laijd-tax a grazing-tax, an 
maniage-tai* — the ordinary incidents of feudalism, some o 

'Arecord ol Eampa It, a son pereon temple* 

AD., registerine a gift ^roysl permissioD -was 

clearly states the conditions on which the y 

granted. Here U the original grant ^ which is the eacred holding 
This Tillage, the whole boundaries, 

(llmnSmattu-kani) of this god "auUs with all 

inclnding the Tillage -waste, wet (kodamai) ami 

its limltktions CDpSdhi) of. of those who lire (?) 

profits (5yam), (such as) indiTidusl obli^ tadamai) fees on cotton- 
ouUide the T»llag« oil 

looms, caste obligations, obhgatioos l ,, {fees for catching 
rif-rart. rneal-coH (bouse-tai). good 

fish in the tank), beasts and, trees, uvacheha-raru^up^^ 
cow and good buffalo, Kartltgaippae^f , P village •watchmen, 
(menrai)%r grain from e^b r (/>• 

market fees (Sanda-i-mudal), and other similar 

fees for maintaining become due from each 

obligations, new or old, as a sarwamanya grant to 

tenant we have giren lor worship ana r pa moon (exist*, 

this temple in order that it may last |'*gp“" 4 g. 

Had. Epig Report for 19U-I2. PP. 

ICO, Sec. 6». Kop. I~ 

Madras Ep. Rep. for I91--lo.^P* 

PP. 106-07, Sec. 44. „ , 

Epig. Caro., m. Ml. 9.: I'. G“-' 

» Matta-us-Sadain. Elliot, IV» pp. lH-t- 

first quarter of the Sixteenth ce nv. IIO. 

by his successor. «n nn lir'’*3. ’ 
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which, though not sanctioned by law, are paid even to this 
day by the more docile cultivators all over India. Besides 
these, the people had to pay a number of indirect taxes in the 
shape of customs duties on articles of ordinary consumption 
such as grains, fruits, vegetables, fats, and animals of all 
kinds.^ There was only one road leading into the town, and 
as the _city gate was closely guarded, it must have been 
impossible to escape from the payment of these tolls and taxes. 
TTiese taxes were farmed out to contractors, and there is no 
doubt that their collection must have caused no small incon- 
venience to the people. Speaking of the imperial city, Nuniz 
writes: ’* The gate is rented out for 12.000 pardaos each year, 
and no man can enter it without paying just what the renlees 

ask, countryfolk as well as strangers every day 

enter by these gates 2,000 oxen, and everyone of these pay® 
three^Kinlees, except certain polled oxen without horns, which 
never pay anything in any part of the realm."* 

These sources must have yielded a considerable income 
to the state, which spent a large portion of it upon the mainten- 
ance of royal pomp and pageantry. The institution of Civil 
List did not exist, and the king spent huge amounts on h'® 
household establishments and the large armies, which were 
always kept in a state of readiness to fight against the Muslim 
powers. It IS clear from the accounts of foreign visitors that 
.life at the capital was one of great ease and comfort, and the 
growth of commerce and industry testifies to the high level of 
prosperity that prevailed there. Bui no contemporary Hindu 
writer has recorded the simple annals of the poor, and in the 
absence of such evidence, it is impossible for us to estimate 


• Clirunicle of Nunic. Bowoll. p. Wfl 
Sowell e*leulBi<-i « «,„«l «o 1-*.^ 

Soi* f.K)t-ncito K«> S. I* SCO * ® 

l*anI«o WB4 a frul>! roitt. Beo ' Xnp,.i._ u .. 

Mr. MoMan.l calcwUtrs «« r*nu»l On* «f “j^t.sr's 

rupros. InJUstthelv.tliufAklmr.p 7^ ^ Akl-srs 
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with precision the actual effect of these financial arrangem 
upon the struggling millions who liver! in all parts o e 

There is no evidence of a reguUt judicial procedure rn the 
inscriptions, and it seems fairly certain that a sort o 

and ready jusUce was dispensed ^cord.ng 
to the discretion of the authorities. The krng 
was the supreme court of justice, as in all other 
middle ages, and in important cases "j,,; 

effective. Petitions could be presented to the ting 
elfer ego, the prime minister, by private sui ors ^ 
disposed of according to their merits. Abdur-Rarraq 

visited Vijayanagar in vmtes : . • *, >Vi« 

••.On the left side of the Sultan, portreo nses th^ 

Dewan Khana. which is extremely large t • 

palace ... .In the middle of this P»'»=- ^ 

estrade. 1, aeated an eunuch called the Darng. who a one 
preside, over the diwan. A. the end 
chobdats (hussars) drawn up in a line. ve , , , 
come, upon any business. • u \if te to 

offers a lall present, prostrates himself „ 'Lh 

the ground, then rising up explains the bus.ncss wh oh 
brought him there, and the Daing P'°"°"“".'''; ° X' 
according to the principles of justice a "P ' ^ y 

dom. and no one thereafter is allowed to mate any 

Tu«”e !n civil case, was atd 

principles of Hindu law and the usage o t ^ 
Ahdut-Rnrraq wiilea that orders were j„,tice 

tions of the aggrieved persona nccordxng power 

prevalenr in rhe country, and no P"" X 

of remonttrance.v Docomerrta vrere dul> attest 


* Mait.f. India in tlw IMh Centtinr. r- 
ChronUU of Nnnii. KUk'U V,.L IV. P- 

rcranaM-otmtof «»»’* iT.na.V wh.cb. ••r; 

nrtoUlt.Oo.rtthr runuch ,br I*.— t I ed.a 

in • f.>ol.n.,i*r. i« Iho aro*’’"* ‘V^T 

»M*tU.M.*Sa.Uin. KU.oUl'.r. *«'• 
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and any infrmgement of a recognised law or usage was visited 
with drastic penalties. Fines were also levied for breaches of 
the civil law. The administration of criminal justice was harsh 
and barbarous. Even in Europe, before the French Revolu- 
tion, the legal system was unjust and oppressive. Torture was 
freely employed as the surest means of discovering truth, and 
punishments were inconceivably severe. Theft, adultery and 
treason were punished with death or mutilation.^ Sometimes 
the king commanded a culprit to be thrown down before the 
elephants, who tote him to pieces. The Brahmans .were 
exempt from capital punishment. The local authorities were 
invested with judicial powers and as frequent resort to the 
capital was well-nigh impossible, a great many cases must 
have been decided by them. There is a royal decree on 
record, which conferred such jurisdiction upon the Noyaltfl 
the Gaudas who corresponded roughly to the sheriffs of the 
Anglo-Saxon times in England. It runs thus : “ the rulers of 
the towns, the iVdyo^s and the Caudaa will see to this. If a 
caste dispute arises in the country, they will summon the 
patties before them and advise them. And as they have the 
power of punishment, the parties must act according to the 
advice given. This proceeding to be free of cost.”® From 
this decree even our modern administrators may derive a use- 
ful lesson. 

The military organisation of the trmpite Ilka the civil 
was of a feudal chataeter. Besides the king’s personal troops. 

The Array. Provincial governors supplied their tjuota 

in time of war and were required to give all 


* Olironicle ot Nuiiiz, Sewell, p. 383 . 

® account of theiie revolting piinisbinents. 

He says Nobles who become troUors «ro sent to l.(> iniDaled abri* 
on a wooden sUlco thrust through the belly. b„o 08001^0? (he lotvor 

lheir"heldrin 1 b" fenhwi^r commands «- 

cut oil the r heads in the 'market-place, and tin- aame fora murder, 
unless tbo death was the result of a duel** same loro mi 

» Kpiff. Carn.,XII, 8i, 73. 
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kinds of .assistances Nunii writes that the kinp cou co e 
as many soldiers as they wanted, and their o 
enabled them to do so without much difficulty. ® wm 
cal strength of the Vijayanagar armies has een vano 
estimated by various writers and it is difficu t to . 

figure as definitely correct. Paes writes that in ^ • • 

Deva Raya put into the field of batde a huge army consisb g 
of 703.000 foot. 32.600 horse, and 551 elephants. 

large number of camp-followers, sappers, an ot , j 

writes similarly, but there is no doubt that the ^res , 

by both are much exaggerated. It is true, t e 'm^ 

times could easily collect immense numbers, ut i_.pe 

nent standing ariro^'of'the empire could not ave 

M d«c.lb,d by Pa«. Tbe ..my composed of el.phanB^ 

c.v,l,y and tafan.O’. and alW it fousb. 

occasions, it was inferior in strength, patience, an ^g|j, 

to tbe Mudim armies of U,e north, os is sbenm ^ ^ 

ins detaats so often inflicted by the 

This inefficiency was largely due ml a ; “po^Me for the 
training was not provided ; indeed. Jmofovised 

military leaders to drill and discipline properly s 
levies. .The cavalry of Vli-yanagar was weak 
of good breed were almost scarce rn ibcsorrtb. 

Ply from the countries of Arabia and Persia was. or a^lon^ 
lime, in the hands of the Muslim powers of the n 'peerless 
reliance was placed upon elephants, but t esc leaders 

against tbe Tkilled archers and Xen once 

who fearlessly pierced ihrougb the m u fleeing 

\ a panic ensued, nothing availed to *• 

hoops, and a defeat was easily turned into a 

» Chronicle ot Kunie, Sewell. T>. 3^3. 

* Sewell, p. It7. 


rv-va 

--■•teroi's'ers'is.n 
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It IS no longer necessary to point out the painful contrast 
that existed between the splendour of the court and the squalo r 
g , ^ and poverty of the dweller in the cottage, 

tion. '' F'oreign visitors unanimously declare the mag- 

nificence of royal processions and festivals at 
the capital, and Paes thus records his impressions of a military 
review : “ Then to see the grandeur of the nobles and men 
of rank, 1 cannot possibly describe it all, nor 'should 1 be be- 
lieved if I tried to do so Truly, I was so carried 

out with myself that it seemed as if what I saw was a vision, 
and that I was in a dream. Nuniz, besides dwelling upon 
the pomp and pageantry of the courT throws much light upon 
the social customs of the time. Duelling was a recognised 
method of settling disputes, and great honour was done to 
those who fought in a duel, and the dead man's estate, if any, 
was given to the survivor if hut no one was oermitted to fight 
a duel without the minister's sanction, although It was of a 
formal nature. The practice was introduced in the Deccan 
by Muslims early in the sixteenth century, and Firishta con- 
demns It as a xile custom. Duels were fought among all 
classes of people in the Muslim states, and even philosophers 
and divines had recourse to this barbarous method of ending 
disputes. The practice of Sati was common, and the Brah- 
mans freely commended tRTs'sort of self-immolation.^ But 
the Position of women at the capital indicates a highly satis- 
factory state of affairs. There were women wrestlers. -astro- 
logers. and soothsayers. and^Nuniz writes that the king had 
in lus service women who wrote all accounts of expenses 
that were incurred inside the gales. He speaks of another 
staff of women clerks whose duly was to write all the affairs 
of the kingdom and compare their books with those of the 
writers outside.^ From this account, it is clear that women • 

’ Par-V Narratire, Sewell, pp. 278-1l> 

•Chronicle of KnnU, Hcwell, p. 891. 

•ibM.. p. PS2. 
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in those dnys, besides being accomplished in .musio and other 

cognate arts pertaining to their sex. were sve^ e . 

svithoul a tab degree of education and teebmeal 

it would have been impossible to T'~csc 

tion and adjustment ot accounts alluded to by c 

chtonicler. who must have seen many ot these women ^Ib 

his own eyes. ^Great laxity seems to have prevai e 

ters of diet : and although Nuniz writes that the Brahmans. 

whom be describes a, the cream ot the V'.ayanaga, pojU 

tion,' never killed or ate any live thing, the peop e 

kinds of meat. Paes and Nuniz describe t ^ , 

of animals and birds that were sold in the mar -e 

consumption. The flesh of oxen or cows was s c 

hibited, and even the kings scrupulously o 

Otherwise, the list of permitted animals was ormi a ^ , 

Regarding the habits of kings whose examp e was 

by tbe people Nunir writes that : 

••These kings of Bisnaga cat all sor^^s 
not the flesh of oxen ot cows, which they n 
dl the country of tbe heathen, because they v;»t»W tbem 
They eat mutton, pork, venison, partridges, hares, doves 

quail, and all kind, of bird, 1 even 'Set of 

Ls. and lizards, all of which arc sold in the market 

the city of Bisnaga. , 

V Everything ha, to be sold alive so that each one m^ 
know what he buys— this at least so far as eoncerlis g^ 
and there are fish from the rivers in large quantities. 


' Chronicte ol Nuniz, Sewll, p. m 
Narrative ol Paes. Sewell, P> ^ f„5r«t men nod women in the 

Paes speaks of Brahmans an ore learned men and 

land. Those who hare ch*^. ^eSer Oesh nor Csb. nor anyth.ng 
eat nothing which it is Mood. , 

which makes broth red, for they ^ay 


■Chronicle ol Nnnn. Sewf”- 1^“- 
Sarratlve ol Poes, S'-Si '' £? X„n,. i 
It is dlBlonlt to soy 
milietilsis. At the ptoeent day 

54 


correct m 
ond litarda 


giving these 
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If the statement of the chronicler is coirect. this was. 
as Dr. Vincent Smith says, a curious dietary for princes and 
people, who, in the time of ICrifna Deva Raya and Achyuta 
Raya, were _zealous Hindus with a special devotion to certain 
forms of Vi^^u./ Brahmans were held in high esteem ; they 
carried on the work of government, and Nuniz speaks of them 
as honest men, given to merchandise, very acute and of 
much talent, very good at accounts, lean men and well formed, 
but little fit for hard work.*** This description substantially 
tallies with the character of the world’s most ancient aristo- 
cracy of learning, which still continues to hold its own in spite 
of the numerous inroads that have been made on its privileges 
in modern times. 


Bloody sacrifices were in vogue, and Paes writes that on 
a certain festival the king used to witness the slaughter of 
J4 buffaloes and J_50 sheep, the heads of the animals being 
struck off by a single blow. When the famous nine days’ 
festival was over, 2:50 buffaloes and 4,500 sheep were slaugh- 
tered on the last day. But it seems, the cattle were so abund- 
^ that the economic loss was never felt by the people. 

^ The wealth of the capital fostered luxury which brought 
m Its train numerous vices. Prostitution became a common 
practice, and we learn from Abdur-Razziq that there were 
^rothels m the city, where women of loose character, by their 
blandishments and deceitful arts, allured men into evil ways. 
Here is the Persian ambassador’s detailed account : 

Une thing worth mentioning is this, behind the mint 

and 20 broad. On two sides of it them are houses 


nfiar’, such animals are rot boM ^ "T” tribes. Kow- 

human consumption As Dr V *" livtian markets hr 

have constituted tlie food of the these animats must 

unthinkable. »"•» "ort for high rnsle Hindus is simptf 

* Ohroniole of Nuniz, Sewell, p, 890. 

Narrative of Paes, Sewell, pp. 245.40, 
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career of usefulness. Harshness there was ; of revolting usages 
and rites like Sail and sacrifice, and other undesirable practices, 
there was enough and to spare ; but the empire, by reason 
of its tolerant policy, soon became a haven of refuge for all 
those whom Muslim persecution drove from their homes into 
a sorrowful exile. All forms of worship were tolerated within 
the empire, so that ‘ every man may come and go and live 
according to his own creed, without suffering any annoyance 
and without any enquiry whether he is Christian, Jew. or 
Moor or Heathen, t empire contained no principle 

of development } it represented no ideal of human progress, 
and therefore could not be lasting. Like many others of its 
kind. It was ruined by those very causes which had brought 
it into existence. 


’ KpiK. Vt 


HI. br. 15. Ibiil . n, yu. 



CHAPTER XVI 
AN ERA OF WEAK KINGS 

Khizr Khan had secured the throne^ of Delhi. 
position was far from enviable. He hesitate to assurri 

licly the title of king and professed to r^e 
Thositastioa. ^ vicegerent of Timur. Ih 

empire had suffered in prestige and lost - 

irrvasion of Timur “ ^^^'t’^atintegration that had 

vincial governors, and the process o capital, the 

set in had not yet come to »",„„d their positions with 
parties scrambled for power, and c g leaders, whose 

an almost kaleidoscopic unprincipled opportu- 

sordid ambition was equalled by interest. The 

msm. acted according to the ° refractory 

Doab had been, since the days of BalOan. 
part of the empire, and the Bodaon 

, Rajputs of the Ralhor *=1“"' central power, 

vrithheld their tribute and dfsmgar e 

They stirred up ^"“Jndertaken in order to 

again punitive expeditions had Taunnur. and Gujarat 

chastise them. The kingdoms ® ® ’ They were engaged 

had become quite independent ® themselves, and 

in fighting with their neighbours Delhi. The rulers of 


in fighting with their neighbours an Delhi. The rulers of 

often encroached upon the , between themselves 

Malwa and Goj.tal fought bloody mking any 

and with thi Rajputs “''“J („ t„m the capital, the 

interest in the politics of e *• . ^ . they withheld tribute 

Mewati, were see.hius vn.h d.«»uten. 
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and wavered in their allegiance. Towards the northern frontier, 
the Khokhars carried on their depredations at Multan and 
Lahore, and wished to profit by the general anarchy that was 
prevailing all over the country. Such predatory tribes, as were 
still in a semi-civilised state, could not be held in check by the 
domesticated Muslims who swarmed around the court of Delhi. 

Turk-bacchas at Sarhind were equally restive, and in con- 
junction with bolder and more ardent spirits fomented intrigues 
and formed conspiracies to establish their own influence. 
The Muslim governors in the provinces waged war against 
their neighbours, and more than once the central government 
had to interfere in order to prevent such an attempt at indepen* 
dent action. The prestige of the monarchy had fallen, though 
not altogether destroyed. The incompetence of rulers was 
the most important cause of this decline of prestige, h JS 
remarkable that after Firuz no ruler of first-rate ability occu- 
pied the throne of Delhi ; it seems, as if the brain and character 


of the royal house had become enfeebled by an imperceptible 
process of decay, which had been going on for the last twenty 
years. The ease-loving Muslims of this generation could neither 
unite nor organise like their forbears in the past, and their 
separatist tendencies tended to divide them into so many 
military cliques working at cross purposes. There was no 
dearth of rapacious military adventurers and self-seeking polb 
ticians ; but these are men least fitted to evolve order out of 
chaos and establish settled administration in a country suffer- 
ing from chronic internecine strife and weakness of public 
authority. It is a mistake to suppose that the decline of the 
prestige of the monarchy was. in any measure, due to the 
amalgamaUon of the ruling race with the Hindus. There was 
no r„l betwen the Hindu, and .be Mudira,. They 

snll existed as separate pa,., pf ,ha body politic. Even 
unde, F,.uz. „bo sva, bo,„ „( , Rajp^, ,,,, Hindu, 

we,c ,e legated to an infeiu, bureaucracy 

of the state was exclusively manned by Muslims. The inter- 
maniage, between the royal fanrilie, were due to force and no. 
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to choice, and often left bitter memories behind.^ They 
tended to alienate rather than to unite. The persona ac o 
was all-important in mediaeval politics, and the ortunes 
kingdoms and empires often fluctuated according to the strength 
or weakness of the men who presided over their destinies 
could not be othersvise in an age which knew not ing o c 
stitutional usage or the reign of law. The length of the swor 
frequently determined the limit of the sway, ari wea • 
incompetent men were remorselessly rejected by t e . 

ot the situation, or ousted by the superior strength ot ttre.r 
rivals. The task before the Saiyyads was not an easy on . 
and the future of their dynasty depended upon t e manner 
in which they would deal with the situation. e may^ ey 
quail before such a stupendous task of social » 

Khizr Khan was a S.iyy.d> and i" 
been brought up by Malik Nasir-ul-mulk Matdan Daulat, g - 
ernor of Multan, whose fief 
Khizr Khsu. vjm bv Firuz Tughluq after his deatn. 

the ot Delhi fell into a state of 

confusion after Firuz’s death, Khizr khan was esiege 

captured by Sarang Khan, the brother of the redoubtable 

leader. Mallu Iqbal Khan, in bis fort of Multan in 79» • • 

(1395 A.D.F But he succeeded in effecting his escape an 

' The case cl Bibi Nwla. ® poinr.^SF'reVatea how she 

of Firuz TuBhluq. is an and married to Sipah 

was forcibly enatcbed away or 

Solar Rajab. • T,r Shfthi roenitona two rea- 

•Theauthor of tbt.r«'-«VL'55£?^ad descent. 
sons in support of Kbizr Saiyyad Jslal-ud-di . . 

that on one occasion the chief of the ^ . "T/' 


hat on one occasion the chief of the ^ .Sn 

paid . visit to Mol.k Mordsn. 

the eoesto, Ms'ik ."Sr The 6»iyV“?, „„.„o 

to wash the great Saiyyads bana ^TmqnUabh-. 

Baiyyad. and is na^it for *« broye; .'"'^p-eVonspic'e'** 

which ho gires iathathe wM were con-P c 

true to his word and kind. T, , _ |,;n, ” 
iothoP,opM,oodwor. ».™Irf -»j^, ^_, 35.34. ^ 

to hi.. 

will, Timur wh" r»’' ■" 
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in 1398 he cast in his lot with Timur who, at the time of his 
departure, entrusted to him his old fief of Multan with its de* 
pendencies. The political confusion that prevailed at Delhi 
enabled him to acquire more power, and in 1414 he overpowered 
Daulat Khan and took possession of the capital. Although Khizr 
K-han wielded the sovereign power, he professed to rule in the 
name of Timur, and the titles which he assumed are clearly 
indicative of his sense of vassalage. TTie coins were struck : 
the Khutba was read in Timur’s name, and after his death 
m the name of his successor. Prince Shah Rukh ; and Khizr 
Khan, in order to signify his submission sometimes sent tribute 
to his Hege-lord. Having acquired possession of Delhi. Khizr 
han set himself to the task of preliminary settlement. He 
created endowments for the maintenance of the poor and the 
m igent, whose number had enormously multiplied owing 
to the great political disorders of the time. A fresh arrange- 
ment of the important offices was brought about with a view 
to inake the administration more efficient. The office of 
Wazir was conferred upon Malik-us-Sharq Malik Tuhfa with 
e tit e o Taj-ul-mulk— a selection which was justified by 
subsequent events. The fief of Saharanpur was entrusted to 
Saijrad Sahm, chief of the Saiyyads, who at once proceeded 
o his charge to set things in order. The fiefs of Multan and 
Fatehpur were assi^ed to Abdur Rahim, the adopted son 
tL D T »!•!> the lille of Ala.ul-mulk, and 

was .^0 Tj “Pon Ihhllya. Khan. Malik S.;war 

rthrk- ■ ""■* ""PPwe,ed to act 

“ec«a^ f’ Daud became 

td Sik Kk Tt Pf the elephant,, 

ana Malik Khair-ud-dm was elevaled .k J- < .I. 

Ari? ; rrs«Tvs-M t cjcvared to the dignity of the 

Ari 2 -j-mamaUk (muster-master) Tk- m r 

secared in ,he possession of Lf. 'T'.' 

held m ,he seikn of S„l,.„ Mahmud 't' '' 

was the' eTblisWnrof orfe'I thToot' "7- ‘"T""'”'"' 
Vinces of the empi.e. which ^ 
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Tht inticpid Warir, Taj-ul-mulk. matched into the district of 
Katehar in 1414 and ravaged the country. Rai 
fled without offering resistance, but he was pursue y t^ ® 
royal forces and compelled to surrender. The Hin u arn 
dars of Khor.i Kampila. Sakit.* Parham. Gv/aHor. Seen and 
Chandwar submitted and paid tribute. Jalesar^ was wreste 
from the Hindu chief of Chandwar and made over to the 
Muslims who had held it before. The countries of the Uoab. 
Biyana, and Gwalior broke out into rebellion again an ag 
but order was restored, and the chiefs were compe e 


acknowledge the authority of Delhi. 

Soon nfterwerds. the affairs of the northern frontier en- 
gaged the attention of the king, where some Turk-bacc ns a 
treacherously slain Malik Sadhu who had been sent Acre m 
place of Prince Mubarak. They captured the fort of Sa'hmd. 
and when the royal forces were sent against them, they «ea 
into the mountains. In 1417 occurred the rebellion of Tughan 
Rais and the Turk-bacchas. but it was suppressed by irak 
Khan, the Amir of Samana. who compelled the ® “ 

and give his son as a hostage in order to guarantee his lopity 
in the future. The Doab was the most refractory part ol the 
empire ol Delhi, and it would be wearisome to describe in 
detail the numerous punitive eapedltions that were undertaken 
by Khin Khan and his successors to chastise the rebellious 
chiefs. The country was in a stale of utter confusion, and 
only a tew miles liom Delhi the authorily of the 
disiegatded by Zamindais ol aubstonce. ara ing 


'Kheri. Biolern flhsiii..h.J •" 'h'. 'il' Ih"^ mni •'•■’S- 

UalM tViTirer. .ilnsl-l oa tlw lank 

dr... IS mile north-wet nl V 

y.rrukhalaS 1)1.11. Osa. PP- IVl-l.'. 

• B.llllle tH-lwen Kamplla J,”' '^hloTl^i J-t 
Kchiown. 11 w.. .1 •" 

onhl. rrlum Ifom an ospo*liliO".saln't 

• i._ l*fe»t»B*’^ PI 

A ST* anit OiiJh. 
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Katehar rebelled again, and when Taj-u!-mulk, ever ready 
to captain an expedition against the rebels, marched into his 
country, he fled towards the mountains of Kamayun, leaving 
his baggage to be captured by the enemy. 

The rebellion of Rai Sarwar in Etawah, which occurred 
at this time, was put down by Mahabat Khan, Amir of Badaon. 
In 1419 Khizr Khan himself marched against Katehar and re- 
stored order in the districts of Kol, Sambhal and Badaon, where 
the local governor Mahabat Khan had rebelled. But the 


news of a conspiracy against him compelled him to abandon 
the siege and march towards the capital, where he caused 
the conspirators to be put to death. 

Taj-ul-mulk was destined to enjoy no rest. No sooner 
did he quell revolts in one quarter than fresh troubles broke 
out in another district. Nothing brings more clearly into relief 
the weakness of the government of Delhi than these repeated 
rebellions of the local Zamindars and chieftains. The 'whole 
country from Kol to Katehar seethed with discontent > ®nd 


a punitive expedition became necessary when Rai Sarwar of 
Etawah withheld tribute and made an attempt to establish his 
independence. He was besieged by the never-failing Wazir 
and compelled to make peace and pay the arrears of tribute. 
The districts of Kol. Baran. and Chandwar were subdued, and 
Rai Hara Singh of Katehar also made his submission. 

Towards the northern frontier. Tughan Rais again hoisted 
the flag of revolt, but he was driven into the country of Jasrath 
Khokhar by Malik Khair-ud-din. and his fief was made over 
to Zirak Khan. The Mewatis were suppressed by Khizr Khan, 
who marched against them in person and besieged them in 
the fortress of Kutila, which belonged to Bahadur Nnhir. The 
fortress was levelled down and the Mewatis were defeated. 

Ir-!t Ai^ v 7. 824* A.H. (12th January. 

1421 A.D.) The death of this indefatigable minister who had 
never wavered ,n his loyalty_a highly honourable trait in 
his character particularly in vi«v of the circumstances of the 
ape-made ,t necessary for Khizr Khan to undertake the tafk 
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ol' suppressing these sporadic insurrections which , j 
Irom tinre to time. But Khizr Khan’s end was also iawmg 
near. After suppressing the chiefs of w lor an 
who had again defied his authority, he returne U 

where he fell ill and died on *c 17th Jamad-al-awwal. 824 

A,H. (20th May. 1421 A.D.) 

Khizr Khan lived like a true Saiyy ^ nh-ocious 

blood unnecessarily, nor did he ever 

crime either to cement his ovm power or reform 

upon his enemies. If there was little administrative reform, 
the tnult was not his ; the disorders o! the time ga 
rest, and all his life he was engaged in prese^ing 
of the state in those parts where it still eaisted. 
a well-deserved eulogy upon him when e say j . 

Khan wns a great and wise king, kind and «e ° ^ 

his suhiect, iTved him with a gtateful affection - 
and small, master and servani. sat and mourned fo him rn 
black raiment till the third day. when t ey ai 
moummg gannents. and raised his son Mubarak Shah 

'^°kL Khan on hi. death-bed ^ 

-rate^ssumed .he royaU^^la 

. ^wd^r'A tai^f 

ieign called the Tanhl.-.-.Muba,afc Shafii 

Yahya bln Ahmad, which is the oanals of this 

tion regarding the evente of t ' a„d we find 

teign are as dreary as there o country and punitive 

nothing but rebellions m all suppress them. Lik« 

expeditions undertaken ® *» vk, and Amirs in their 

his father. Mubarak confirm * favour to them, 

landed possessions and showed great favour 

‘ . 'Th.us.ottj. 

RiTW t7lh M Elliot. I\ . P- ^3. 

• transUtion is lBd» Jsmod-sWa^*- 
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The earliest rebellion of the reign was that of Jasrath 
Khokhar and Tughan Rais on the northern frontier. The 
author of the Tarilih-i-Mubarafi Shahi, who is a contemporary 
chronicler, describes the cause of the revolt thus : — 

Jasrath l^hokhar was an imprudent rustic. Intoxicated 
with victory, and elated with the strength of his forces, he 
began to have visions about Delhi. When he heard of the 
death of Khirr Khan, he passed the rivers Biyah (Beas) and 
Satladar (Sullaj) with a body of horse and foot, and attacked 
Rai Kamal-ud-din Main at Talwandj. Rai Firoz fled before 
him towards the desert. Jasrath next plundered the country, 
from the tovm of Ludhiana to the neighbourhood of Arubar 
(Rupar), on the Sutlaj." 


^ He then laid siege to the fort of Sarhind. but failed to take 
>t. On hearing the news of this revolt, the Sultan marched 
towards Samana, and the Khokhar raised the siege of Sarhind 
an retreated to Ludhiana. The royal army pursued the rebel, 
but he fled toward, the nrountains. Having settled the 
country of Uhore, the Sultan returned to Delhi, but he was 
soon pertarbed by the new, that Ja,rath Khokhar had cro„=d 
he Kavr and advanced upon Lahore. The governor of 
Lahore Malik Mahmud Hasan, went to oppose him and sharp 
Sk.m.,.he, were fought with the enemy who encamped for 35 
day, wrrhout a break. Jasrath fell back upon Kalanor, but he 
‘re inf to seek refuge in the mountains. Meanwhile. 

Bh r 'n Sorhind and Delhi t Rai 

crossed .nd the combined force, 

rX, d d r t-W" hf Bboh, and 

mmfet d f r,' T" Khokhar,. Mahmud Hasan wa. 
eoufreT "■ = ""<1 the province of Uhore. which 

man. wa, entrusted to Malik 

counWeTofXe Do'b^iTX'ef ■" 

KateliAr wV. u ’ „ Sultan marched in 1423 into 

Katehar. where he compelled the local chief, to .uhmit rmd 
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pay their revenue. The Rathors of Rarnpila and E , 
most contumacious tribe, whose submission was a % y 

temporary character, were arrbdued n«t 
■Expeditions Rai Satwar’s son offered fealty 

paid The arrear, of tribute. Alap Khan, the 

Eovernor of Dhar, who had Noremrer. 

overpowered, and peace was made wi he 

1424. the Sultan asain marched into Katehar. -"d 
reached the hank of the Ganges. Ra. Hara SmE 
oSered submission. The Mewatis shrred “P ^ ^ 

leadership of Jallu and Qaddu. grandsons “ Nah. 
and ravaged their own country. Their snonghold »' A"dw 
was dismantled, and the royal army X‘ 

where they had sought refuge. Pressed hard by tb y 
they at last surrendered and obtained pardon ft;"- 

The rebellion of Muhammad Khan governor o^ Bryana 
was nuiekly suppressed by Mubaria Khan wh^m 
appointed governor of the ® . -arching against 

the disquieting news that Mukhaltas Khan, 

Kalpi at the head of a considerable , j . . *v_ Etawah 

brother of the king of Jaunpur. marched rnto XEt.wa^ 
territory and the Sultan sent Muhammad ® j J 

and hlLelf marched to the scene of acUon 

along the bank of the rive, Nad. to Bmhanpur.^^a 

dependency of Etawah. while Mobara a 
Jamna at Chandwar and encamped within eig 
enemy. Several skirmishes were foug t on 

neither party risked a general exhausted, 

twenty-two days the Sharqi ru er a p f^om mid- 

and he gave battle. FightinP «en. °n eease 

day till evening, but the nejrt / relieated towards 

the superior strength of the De » country. Elated at this 
the Jamna end marched back to »s „ . he ordered 

seeming victory, the Sultan ’■®*“*"* civing help to Ibrahim 
Qaddu Mewati to be was sent to Mewat to 

Sharqi in the late war. M-l* 
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cicn! with the lehcla, hut the iMcwnti Icndcra defended them- 
selves with such sttihborn courfl{;c thftl Snrwnr had to he 
content with n money contribution from them. 

In Zilqadn. 831 A.H. (1428 A.D.). Jnsralh Khokhar 
bcsicRcd Knlanor. nnd when Malik Siknndar proceeded to 
its rescue, JnsrAth defeated him. Embolden* 
raU^^'Kli^kltar Buccesa he attacked Jalandhar, but 

failed to capture it, nnd retreated nffnin t® 
Kalnnor. When the Sultan heard of these pro^ 
ceedinRa. he ordered the Amirs of Samnna nnd Sarhind to march 
to the relief of Nlnlik Siaandar. But before thev' could reach 
the scene of action. Malik Sikandar had defeated the Kbokhar 


chieftain nnd compelled him to seek refuse in the mountains. 

Far more serious than the revolts that have been described 
above was the revolt of Pnulad Turk-baccha. a slave of 
Sniyyad Salim, who hod been instigated to 
nn’aula<iru!pj- tons of the Sniyyad. The rebel 

80 A.l). gathered a considerable following’ and em 

trenched himself in the fortress of Bhatinda. 
His allies Maltk Yusuf Sarup nnd Henu Bhalii were encouraged 
by him to capture Ropri, nnd these appressions oblipcd the 
Sultan to nend Imnd-uhroulk ngnin.l him, Pnuind neat word 
to the Sulton that he would nurrendcr the place, if his life were 
apnred. The Sultan acreed to this, but one of Imnd-ul-mult'e 
foohah servant. Informed him that the Sult.n'a promise was not 
to be rched upon. Pnulad now determined tn hold out to the 
last and hegan to eolleet force, from all quarter.. He sought 
the help of Amir Shaikh Zada Ali Mughal, governor of Kabul, 
and the Khokhnr ehiefa who brought thnlr men to swell hi. - 
ranks. Shaikh Ah reached Sarhind and put to flight the 
roya army, an in return for this aervice hi. ally offered him 
^ift of two lakhs of tanks, in addition to other costly presents. 
The 'uunity thn ravaged nnd by means of 

rapine Shaikh Ah fully remunerated himself for his help. At 
Lahore he exa^ed a year’a revenue from Malik Sikandar. and 
proceeding to Dlpalpur laid waste the whole country for 2Q 
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days.-, Multan was soon reached, and the 
the neighbouring country within four miles o u a . 
of these depredations, the Sultan sent ,tp.feat 

several of his generals, which enabled Ima ° . 

Shaikh All in a hotly contested engagement. He escap 
Kabul, but his army was nearly destroyed, 
retitmed to Multan, but the Sultan grew jea ous o 
deprived him of his command. His place was a ' 
ud.din Khani who was ill-fitted to deal with the 
frontier. This transfer, writes the author of the 
Muharafe Shah!, was impolitic in the hig est egre ' „ . 
it led to great trouhles mid disturbances in the dismcts of MHmrn 
, The immediate effect of the Sultan, inconsiderate act was 
the attack of Jasrath Khokhar who ‘1 

siege to Lahore, Shaikh Ali .1.° 

raided the territory of Multan. The Sultan sent Sama'-td-jl^^ 
against the rebels in 1432 and appointed him g 
Multan.- Jasrath and Shaikh Ali retreated, 
himself up in the fort of Sarhind. of 

tbe Sultan’s jealousy, and he ordered h • v ►t,-, rebels 

Warir, but Imad-ul-mulk continued to fight i„ "d h 

Sarhind was ..ken : Paulad was defeated and slam and H 
head was brought to the Sultan by Muao-.-S.dt in Rab. ul 

awwal, 837 A.H. (Nov.. 1433 A.D.). 

. ■ Sarwar-ul-mulk was made to tever —ore efficient 

for the purpose of making die a '“" j Kamal- 

the Diicaa-i-osiira/ was transfe 
Oonspiracr ul-mulk. Both were or f Kamal- 

. ■ ■ ul-mulk. who was ^ of 

roused the iealousy of his ohaucellor. " His 

this division of functions m deprivation of 

thoughts were now turned in hi, heait. and 

the fief of Dipalput had rankled revolution 

his mind was now set ,uch men as the sons of 

in the State.” He conspired with 
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Kangu nnd Kajwi Khatri to lake the life of the Sultan 
and was joined fay several malcontents among the Musal* 
mans who held high offices in the slate.^ When the Sultan 
went to Mubarakabad, a new town which he had founded, 
to watch the progress of the constructions on the 9lh 
Rajab. 837 A.H. (20ih February. 1434 A.D.).* he was 
attacked by Sidhupal, grandson of Kaju, who struck the Sultan 
with a sword on his head with such force that he instantane- 
ously fell dead on the ground. With touching brevity the 
contemporary Muslim chronicler records a verdict on his 
patron m these words ; “ A clement and generous sovereign, 
lull ot excellent qualities.** 

After the death of Mubat.k. Prince Mohammad bin Farid, 
a grandson of Khizr Khan, whom the late Sultan had adopted. 


rj,. ^ elevated to the throne. But Sarwar who 

of M u b*a Va k fo keep all power in his own hands 

secured the treasures and stores, the houses 
. , . _ elephants, and the arsenal of the state 

in hia possession. He assumed the title of Khan-i-Jahan and 
forthwith proceeded to distribute the highest offices among his 
fellow conspirators. Some of the Important fiefs such as 
Biyana. Amroha,. Namaul.* Kuhram" and some porgomi. in 


.Call'st ‘rSulf"* 

depats-otthe ‘ArisTm ™°”f **'® Musntmans were lUran-i-Bahib. 

®Pirl9tta’B date Itaj'ab 9. 839 A h • 

Thfl rsfkks art , ’U., IS incorreofc. 

The date given bv ElUsIr ' . 

also 837 A II There is “Swe with it. Badaoni’s date is 

I aere r. a gsr A.H. 

= Amroha .. i„ the Morad.b.a di.lrW in the United Proeinces. 

< N.rnanl is the P.,;.,. 

• Kphrsp. i, an .„eie„i 
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Ihe Do.b were given to the nseassin “jf 

Othe, Hindu and Muelim 

and elevated to a dignity, of v,hich they Ae 

tbelt lives. But there was one powerfu •" Sanvar 

line of Khin Khan, who wished to take le ® He 

and his associates X'n"w Sultan and sllenUy 

attended the couit, paid homage I ^yell-versed 

hided hi, time. He was K.nnat-ul-mulk-a man 
in the duties of government. Jcvatlon of the 

The perfidy of Sarwar-ul-mulh and 

“ base Inildela " made the old Maliks an forming 

Indignation, and Kamal-ul-mulk easi y sue j Tlio 

a party of opposition to the new remme of murder 
Wazir, fully aware of the danger that t . j Kamal- 

shut himself in the fort of Siri. which was besieged by 
ul-tnulk and his associates with kedeccd. was in 

The Sultan, apparently friendly '’'^l^'^jer of his 

reality desirous of wl,© were highly <Ji»* 

predecessor. Sarwar and his ' yjjcntly with the ob- 

trustful of him. proceeded to the pa • , n.j by the Sultan, 

ject of murdering him. but they _^„ve ordered them to be 

who on being informed of their wice Durbar. Kamal- 

seized and put to death Ungers and scattered 

udKlin came .oon afterward, with hi. 

the mffians who were sent to *eir "="°” . j distributed 

Kamal-ul-mulk now formed a new .ucceeded 

office, among his friends and sop^iteis^^,^,^^^^^.^^ , 

in infusing a new energy m o p^^ninnenca in the 

interval, but there were no of rebenions and 

reorganisation of Kamal-ul-mu of the country. Ibrahtm 

disorders came from severa belonging to 

Sharol seized sevel.f „,hc, Hindu chief. 

Delhi, and the Rai of Gwahor vruu .ucou.aged 

ceased to pay tribute^ '‘'‘Il’T. far a. the e.pl-'- "T 

by these dlws.de... Muhammad Shah, fo, hi. 

ifllied after concluding » pv* 

56 
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capital Mandu was threatened by Ahmad Shah of Gujarat. 
Bahlol Khan Lodi, the governor of Lahore and Sarhind, who 
had <:ocnc to the rescue of Muhammad Shah, pursued the 
tetrealing alwa army and seized its baggage an"H effects. He 
was given the title of Khan-i-Khana, and the Sultan in order to 
® fiction for him addressed him as his son. 

^ ut a lol s loyalty was shaken by the suggestions of a 
persistent mischief-maker. Jasrath Khokhar. who instigated 
hirn to seize the throne of Delhi. Flattered by the hope of 
being elevated to kingly dignity. Bahlol joined a party of 
Afghans and advanced upon Delhi, but he failed to capture 
It and was obliged to withdraw. Delhi was saved, but the 
^ ^ ^ aryyads was only a question of time. The condition 

A 1 , nipire ad grown from bad to worse, and Nizam-ud-din 

into ^ ^ftat the business of the state day by day fell 

grea er confusion, and affairs came to such a pass that 
nara were Amirs at twenty kroh, from Delhi, who shook off 
than aHegiance and bagan to prapare themsalvas for rasist- 

A-H. (1445 A.D.)’- tha 
Amirs and nobles placed his son upon tha throne under tha 
Aln.idUi,, Alanddin Alam Shah. But tha new 

AlnmSlisli. ruler_ was mote •' negligent and incompe- 
full.,, . '■'» fxkcr. and Bahlol derived the 

1447 tha Sultan betook himself Badaon which he made hi. 


* Tahqat-i-Akl.arl, L«ckno«- tfxl. r. H8. 

(p. 171) Bay, “rtiriw. I. C39. Thn Lwekno«' let! 

Al-HaflBonl R fow months. 

acerptAd ftUoby IMwonl ThoniM*' Tl.®^ A.H. which >* 

Il>it the author of the r P- 33®- 

-S-AflAf ^rritni that 

ir » ‘I*!** will ho St'Wo A “ contompororr writer. 

.SAnAf ought certal^ A ll The author of the r«raA-f- 
exi,t to lh« contrary. sroater weight hhImb strong 
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permanent residence in the teeth of the opposition of the ent‘^ 
court and the minister.^ He committed a serious blunder m 
attempting to kill his Wazir. Hamid Khan, who thereupon 
invited Bahlol to come to the capital and assume y. 

With a traitorous party at the capital itself, it was not ditticult 
for Bahlol to realise his old dream, and by a successful coup 
d'etat he seized Delhi. Alauddin Alam Shah 
resigned to him the whole kingdom except his , 

of Badaon. Bahlol removed the name of Alam ‘ 

Khutba and publicly proclaimed himself ® ® . 

Imbecile Alauddin lived out the remnant of his hfe. per P 
without any pangs of regret or sense of 
turbed repose at Badaon where he finally ie m 


■ PirieM. the olim.l. .1 B.dSo. .d.eed betl.r with hi. health. 

‘’"‘"AiliS.ud'.din sir.. .. -T.”-- “hX'^cSitVXr'whth' 

the Sultan fancied that be wonlJ , and factious fights. 

ho did rot feeUtDelhi-tbe centre of intrigues anu 10 ^ , 

•Uis written in the Lodi who 

2r{zami that WaUb Bahlol a death of Mallu Iqbal 

was appointed gorernor <*X,®“'“'?r_®i;,o{berB. among whom was 
With the title of Islam Khao. H'S Jkorpil his prosperity. Malik 
Malik Kali, the father ?! - oppointed him _hi» 

Bultan, impressed hr the talents o uoTemor of Sarhind. 

successor, and after liis death Bahlol became g vem 
Firwhta writes that Islam Khan married j 

notwltbstanding the existence of his own sods o no 

as his heir, because ho was by f®^ . . ... arrangement went 

Khan, the son of Islam Khan, dissatisfied with tbis^a^a 

to Delhi and complained agaiiist ‘tt o j„rce.butho 

was sent against Bahlol at the head of a consiUerao 
was worsted in battle. «r nahlol. that one day when 

An interesting anecdote IS ^i^tated ^ ^ Bamana where he 

he was in the seWice of his os rfarrr^. with « 

paid a visit to Saiyyad Ayen. a ^ “°“^ho*^^•i»h« to «btain from 
The <Iar«.;. .aid; M. there »nr J ,0.13.?' B.hlel 

me the empire ol Delhi tor lwe the»«?jd^^'“ i, reith the .ord.^ 

pre.ented the .um to the holy rnB ^^ The prophecy ot the 
' Be the empire ot Delhi hlced by thee. 1 he pr i 

luckily proved true. . _ ... 

DorP.M.hh»n-i-AIyh«"».^*J „I 5,000. 

The Tarikh-i-Daodi bos I.8W W" 

Allahabad University MS- P- »• 



CHAPTER XVII 

THE FIRST AFGHAN EMPIRE-ITS RISE AND FALL 

The successors of Khizr Khan had failed to strengthen 
their authority, and Alauddin’a retirement to Badaon dealt 
the coup de grace to the dynasty of 

mSr'oT'Th; Tl>' “Id '"'Pi- P' De'hi h.d 

Kmpiw. ceased to exist ; the whole of Hindustan 

was now divided into a number of inde- 
pendent principalities and fiefs. Tire Deccan. Gujarat. 
M&lwa, Jaunpur, and Bengal had become kingdoms wth 
their own independent rulers. The northern district* of 
the Punjab from Lahore, Dipalpur. and Sarhmd to Hansi. Hi»»t, 
and Panipat In the south were in the charge of Bahlol Lodi » 
Mahraull' and the country within about fourteen miles of Delhi 
as far as Saral Ladu was in the hands of Ahmad Khan MewaU 5 
the province of Sambhal up to the suburbs of Delhi was held by 
Danya Khan Lodi. The Doab contained a number of fiefs 
w ic were, to all intents and purposes, independent ! Qutb 
Khan exercised authority in the districts of Rebari. Chanda- 

Jalesnr^ were held by 
Isa Khan Turk. Biyana was in the hands of Daud Khan Lodi 
and a H.ndu chieftain. Raja Pratap Singh exercised sway at 
1 aliali and Kampila, territories now included in the Farrukhabad 
and Etah dUlrict. The Saiy>.«ds had made efforts to preserve 
the authority of the moribund empire, but the centrifugal 

IVIht oVrr.'ig'r. * ''**•“ In th* U.II.I rrorher. 

tht* UniM I’forlofc*. 
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lendenciM so common in IndUn Bnhlol. 

force too great for tfiem to control or c ec . . ^ vigour 

who ws, nn experienced cap..ln of wer. ' 

into the administtation. and embaiked up OTpiie and 

policy in order to recover the lost temtones of the emprr 

to restore its fallen prestige. , i »t,. tKrone of 

Itwill be remembered that Bahlol had obtmned *= th™ 

Delhi through the Kelp of the minister, ami master 

incurrea the a.spleasure of ^ 

Bflhiol con- Alauddin. Lovflmess >* y° studied 

Bolidates hiB , ,, o.tjol proceeded vnth scuaic 

“la w^ed humdity to secure 
caution and teipic 

Hamid’s favour and confidence. -.u command of 

expressed his willlnsncss to be satis e s pleased 

hi. armies and to obey any order. treated 

to issue for the proper manageroen o obsequious in 

him with great respect, and was a ‘ growing 

showine attentions to the P””'' “ „„pp„ood to B.hlol who 
influence of the latter was gall ^rder to get tid of the 

had his own ambitions to realise, o ^ ..Ved his Afghan 

minister, he hit upon a clever * .^gtic airs in the 

adherents to feign simpUci.y an a most remote 

presence of the Wazir and ’* to adopt o Km 

from good sense and common \ and of course 

to believe that they were thoughtless *7*° ’ The 

hanith all apprehension and inTlruclions of their chief, 

wily Afghans acted according -sked DaWol to e*pla«n 

and when Hamid saw these he replied that 

the quaint behaviour of *»* JT' ' „nd manner, of civil.^d 
they were rustics, ignorant ol th . j the minister • 

■ocicly. Next day. when ° -aitiMns picked a quane! 

rc.ldcncc to psy him « pcrmi»lou to im 

with Ihc tsle-hccpcr «nd u „,cd tbeir tcrtuct. but 

lUmid who .urpcctcd ro Qorb Kh-m P'ss'-^ 

he w.. rsVen shs* «hs" hirconcclcd it. hi. podcl 

bclo.clhcmmiucr.hcch—'’'’' 
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an^ told him that it was wise for him to live in obscure retire- 
ment for sometime. Shocked at this monstrous ingratitude of 
Bahlol, the minister asked his captors why they had recourse 
to such a treacherous proceeding in dealing with one who had 
been their fnend and benefactor. But the heartless ruffians, 
in whom the love of power and selfishness had destroyed all 
feelings of tenderness, replied with brutal frankness that they 
had no faith in him, because he had been disloyal to his late 
master and patron. Tire conspirators made overtures to 
Alauddin and offered him the throne which he declined, 
probably because he fell himself quite unequal to the task of 
government at a time of such confusion, and preferred to enjoy 
his inglorious repose at Badaon. To strengthen his position 
further, Bahlol tried to gain the confidence of the army by 
means of lavish gifts and bounties, and of the Amirs by holding , 
out to them prospects of promotion and honour suited to their 
rank. Though Bahlol's name was proclaimed in the Khutba, 
there were many malcontents who did not recognise his tide 
to the throne, and when the Sultan left for Sarhind to organise 
the north-western provinces, they invited Mahmud Shah Sharqi 
to advance upon the capital. Besides. Mahmud was egged on 
by his wife, a daughter of Sultan Alauddin, to expel the Afghans 
from Delhi, who had usurped her father’s throne, and the 
proud matron told her husband that if he hesitated, she would 
herself lead an expedition against Bahlol. When Bahlol received 
mtelligence of all this, he apologised, as was his wont, when his 
opportunism dictated caution and humility, and gave assurances 
of a warm reception to Mahmud Shah. But the latter knew thr 
hollowness of Bahlol’s promises and refused to listen to his 
proposals. Mahmud advanced at the head of a large army 
con».sting of 170.000 horse and 1.400 elephants and laid siege to 
Delhi. On hearing the news of this disaster Bahlol turned back 


' Tstikli-i-Datifli, Allahal'SiI Vnirmilr ,, ,, 

Tl.. .in.pl. 

tgatntl Drill} at the Lead of a Ureo armr. Dora, p "y'®ud 


adrsneod 
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towards Delhi, but he was opposed in the way ® 

■o( the Sharqi host, consisting of 30.000 horse and 30 elephants 
under Fatah Khan Harvl. When the two armies came tace m 
face. Quth Khan Lodi, the greatest archer of the time, teproa - 
ed Dariya Khan Lodi for fighting against his own kinsmen i 
alliance with his natural enemies. The reproof stung * ® , 

Afghan to the quick, and he promised to leave the battle-h . 
provided the Khan gave an assurance that e wou n 

pursued by his troops. The desertion of such an important y 

had a disastrous effect. Many of the Afghans >-■ 

example, and Fatah Khans contingent, reduced in strenj . 
easily defeated. He was himself taken prisoner, an V 
was cut off by a Rajput chief whose brother ha een s ai 
him previously and sent to Bahlol. Mahmud found it impo - 
slhle to hold out longer against Bahlol’s organised forces 
withdrew to Jaunpur. . , , , 

This initial victory over such a formidable “‘j"" ^ 

Sharqi king made a profound impression upon „o-ition 

alike ■ At home, it strengthened his position 
Redness the silenced the malicious detractors ot the 

new dynasty: abroad, 

submission several provincial fief-holders an c le tains 


^ ■ Ahmad Yadsar. the av.bor o, 

deacribes two exploit of ?.® “ p^Ttion apninab tho Rona of 

“ay other hlatorisn. OneiaDabfola 'pAhmnd Khan Bbatti whose 
Mewarand tho other ia tho defeat ot Ahmad ivno 
country was annexed to the empire . Rana al tho head of a 

(1) Tho SuUan marched oKOinst the Kana »^^^^^ 

force and encamped ab -Aimer, n-na*, sister, who fought an 

the redoubtable Chattrasal, 600 0 tho Rana^“^» ,^1,0 RajpuU fought 

action with the imperial ArJbBos in the first encounter, 

with great bravery and i!*®o„tb Kha" “"‘I Khan-i-Khana 

but they were Issl nsscr.. . VW" 

V'srmuti. Thol!iin»w«.iihlix.dloros« 1 ,K-h.s 

smltheKhutbs was r.sd.i.lb. 'ismv;''! j Ahmsd 

(S) Tho aecond expe- 1 it.onW"a "' ,„ f^jndh and defied the 

Bbatti who had acquired ^***3?*,.^’ Up had gathered a ,,fp*Jo„ntfy 
authority of the governor of ,«e help he ravaged 

which included 20.000 cavalry and witn I p, „„ Vh! 

of Multan. The Sultan •**"^.YU‘?ochaetUe the rebel. Ahmad, who 
head ot 80,000 “ valiant horsemen 
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had enjoyed varying degrees of local autonomy. The Sultan 
proceeded towards Mewat and received the willing homage of 
Ahmad Khan whom he deprived of seven parganas. The 
governor of Sambhal, Darlya Khan, who had taken part in the 
late war against the Sultan was treated indulgently in spite of 
treason, and the only penalty inflicted upon him was the loss 
o seven parganas. At Kol Isa Khan was allowed to keep his 
possessions intact, and similar treatment was accorded to 
Mubarak Khan, the governor of Sakit,* and Raja Pratap Singh 
who was confirmed in his possession of the districts of Mainpuri 
Bhogaon. At Rewari the Sultan encountered some opposi- 
tion from Qutb Khan, son of Husain Khan Afghan, but better 
counse s prevailed, and he made obeisance to the Sultan m 
he was reinstated in his possessions. Etawah. 
>-handwar, and other districts of the Doab, which had caused 
so muc trouble during the late regime, were also settled and 
made to acknowledge the authority of Delhi, 


nephew Naura^'lchnn'" af own etrength and reeourcee, sent h'S 

Bent Dflurt Khan aMinat ^**r®“^* riskinp an engagement himBells 

flefeated and ela^ -writh 10.000 cavalry, who was 

himself marched to *tli» **'^V*^ .1’^® news of this disaster, Naurang 
desperation” on the fipi j *•’<* “‘tisplayed such valour and 

loaees. but. in the eort the enemy suffered heary 

roused the ire of his minfr l ®1?® tilled. The news of his death 
mind.” With au admirahlfl?'!'^*’® endowed with a masouline 
lifce a eoldjer and proceeded to^^^r equipped 

was the son of Ahmad Khan battle, giving out that she 

wuh great force and scattp^iS »i 

was BO pleased wjth the w ” all directions. Ahmad Khan 

jewels of the value of 10 ® valour that he bestowed upon her 

Mnsiderably strengthened ^^^“"while the imperialists were 

attacked Ahmad’s that came from Delhi, 

stubborn fight. Ahmad ®"^,^«fMted it after a prolonged and 
country was annexed to tho „®*P*"^**‘l and put to death, and h'S 
Another exploit of ‘•mpire. 

o ^'’I'Qnest of the mentioned by Ahmad Yaclgaf 

Daudi speaks only of a vOkt ®« I'lunkhar. The Tarikh-i' 

Sa1atm-i- Afghana, niUot, V, pp of Munkhar, Torikb-i- 

i" in th. J/»iJrnn-i- 
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chiHlam. ot the Doab w«c 
Aeir suppression did not btlns po«<t >“ *’’= ' , , 

deternrined enenry vra. the k.ng of Jaunpm 
War against whom ho waped a liWonB ’ j 

rested only svben ho had finally 
the independence of that kingdom. At the "l.ho 

principal lady of his homm, Mahmud Shah Sha.m made .nothm 

attenrpt to seise Delhi and marched ’rJ^^irn of 

of Etawah. But on the next day. concluded by which 

Qutb Khan and Rai Pratap. a treaty was J; 

it was agreed that both rulers Saiyyad 

territories which had belonged to their P" “ g , should 
Mubarak and Ibrahim Us^wm -d the king of 

restore the elephants captured m t ,.»vice 

Jaunpur should dismiss Juna Bahlol marched 

According to the articles o ...-ejsJon of Shamsabad 
into the interior of the Doab to a -e but Mahmud 

which the Sharqi king had i j: ^vho commanded 

Shah offered opposition. Q«* Kb«n Lorn 
a wing of the Delhi army came, it became 

when the intelligence of Mahmud Shah^s bad 

easy to make peace with the 'throne, but. strangely 

raised his son Muhammad Sha tnration of Qutb Khan 

enough. Bablol did not ^ J^^bated a fresh campaign 

in the articles of the treaty. i^u-n was captured and 

in which the king's brother Jaa imperial 

detained as a hostage until occurred at Jaunpur 

commandant. Meanwhile a throne by Husain 

which culminated in the ^ -^b untiring persever- 

Khan. a remarkable ruler, who concluded 

ance against Bahlol. ^ four released, but it 

by the patties and Qutb and J jg Husain invaded the 

s hollow .me and ^■’%t'=r;p:ned .o be absen. iu 
Delhi territory when the Sultan Chandwar. and 

Multan. The Delhi ^ enemy. But far more serious 

E.aw.h was captomd by Sha enemy 

57 
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than this discomfiture was the defection of two allies of Bahlol, 
Ahmad khan Mewati and Isa (Chan, the covernor of Biyana, 
who had given his adhesion to the Sharqi monarch. With his 
mind absolutely unperturbed by these unexpected reverses, 
Bahlol marched post-haste to the scene of action, but as both 
parlies were tired of war, a peace was again patched up and 
the combatants agreed to beep within their respective 
boundaries. 


• But Husain was not the man to abide by his plighted faith. 
The death of the imbecile king at Badaon enabled him to seize 
some of his territories, and he again declared war upon Delhi. 
Assuredly, Husain was led to think by court sycophants that 
Bahlol was a usurper and a plebeian by birth and that the 
Sharqi king had a valid title to the throne. Ambition so far 
clouded Husains reason that he formed a highly exaggerated 
estimate of his own strength, and miscalculated most egregiously 
the chances of his success. He crossed the Jamna. but after 
some petty skirmishes in which the Jaunpur forces had the 
advantage, a truce was again concluded and the river Ganges 
was'fixed as the boundary between the two kingdoms. Husain 
retreated to Jaunpur, leaving his camp and baggage behind. 

But m complete disregard of the obligations of honour. 
Bajilol attacked the retreating Jaunpur army, seized Husain’s 
baggage and treasure, and even the Sharqi Queen Malika Jahan 
tell into his hands. The Sultan was chivalrous enough to treat 
IS exalted capita with every mark of respect and escorted her 
ack with his Khuiopt Sara to Jaunpur. Depredations in the 
eastern country continued, but a treaty was again made on the 
conditions previously accepted by both parties. It was now 

condTt'’ stipnlatinns ; the perfidious 

conduct of Bahlol rankled in hi, mind, and he seized a f.vour- 

WeT h rL'ni'*" The deep feminine 

hatred wHich Malika Jahan felt Awards he, prevLs royal 
cap, or. albe, he had treated he, wiU. . rare ma^anlmlO’. led 

d ° “'r *■" '■“■'■“d in the same 

direction, Both mobilized their forces, and in a preliminary 
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cngasement Husain was defeated and obliged to ^ 

Rebari, from where he crossed into wa indepen- 
crushing defeat.* The Rafa who hinrseh ”Xce- 

dence received him hospitably, supphed h.m wr* 
ments, and accompanied him whh h.s “X JorV and 

Bahlol marched into Etawah. drove ^ • ^ady 

rapidly advanced towards Kalpi where he foun 
lor battle. Husain, who was driven (Le. 

powerful enemy, strained every nerve to XXourses fought 
for the next campaign, but the s ensued on the 

against him. and in an engagemen Rushed 

bank, of the Kali Nadi he was f^rd, Jaunpur 

with success, the victorious Sultrrn wearied 

which easily fell into his hands after a pro country was 

struggle of several years. ’'^'XXSe"Qulb Khan Lodi and 
entrusted to Mubarak Khan Lohairi. , ^1 the adjoining 

a lew other Afghan leaders were left •" f “Jd .1 e. hi. death 
fiefs. Qutb Khan died soon •'‘X"'*; Xi.ed to throw off 
the Afghan Junto, though outwardly y ^ hostility, 

the yoke of Delhi and assumed ,„ove. hi. 

Meanwhile Husain mode ar» attemp expelled from 

lost kingdom, but he was ® Af t, n harons convinced 

Jaunpur. The veiled hostility po.rns of power, 

the Sultan of the danger of pl«ci g over charge of 

and he decided for »''tc Tar’l^e countries of Kalpi.* 
Jaunpur to his son Bntbnk UJu-d and their chiefs 

Dholpnr.* Bari.* and Al.pn.' were mhdued. 

I The suthcr ot the 
ant elinirsa pcri.hel i" "le 

rrv.t,.ts.itt.srlrl. fn.lM I'-ri"'-” 

•.K.,..iU.ct.r ia 

aiiH Ou<tH. 
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paid homage to the Sultan. After aomelime an expedition was 
undertaken to chastise the refractory Raja of Gwalior who was 
compelled to pay a tribute of eighty lakhs of /an^aa, but the 
strain proved too great for the health of the Sultan. On his 
return march, he was attacked by fever, and after a short illness 
died in the neighbourhood of Jalali in 1468. 

As the founder of a new dynasty and the restorer of the 
waning prestige of the Delhi monarchy. Bahlol deserves a high 
place in history. The stress of perpetual war 
achievemenV * attention to the 

work of civil organisation, but the wars that 
he waged and the victories that he achieved once more made 
the Muslim power respected and feared by the people of 
Hindustan. In personal character Bahlol was far superior to' his 
immediate predecessors ; brave, generous, humane, 
honest, he was devoted to his religion and followed the letter 
of the law with the strictest fidelity. He was singularly ft®® 
from ostentation 5 he never sal upon the throne bedecked with 
jewels and diamonds in gorgeous robes like other medieeval 
rulers, and used to say that it was enough for him that the 
world knew him to be a king without any display of royal 
splendour on his part. He was kind to the poor and no begg®*’ 
ever turned away disappointed from his gate. Though not a 
man of learning himself, he valued the society of learned men 
and extended his patronage to them. His love of justice was 
80 great that he used to hear personally the petitions of his 
subjects and grant redress. He kept no private treasure and 
ungrudgingly distributed the spoils of war among his troops- 
Towards the men of his tribe he behaved wthout any kind of 
reserve or restraint, and fraternised with them as if they were 
his equals in position and dignity. But as the old adage 
reminds us. famUiarity breeds contempt : the Afghan nobles 
chafed and fidgetted under the restraints that had to be imposed 
upon them in the interests of good government and disregarded 
their chief. It was with great difficulty that BaMol's successor. 
Sikandar, was able to hold in check their turbulent and 'factious 
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spirit. The pulhot of the TorifeM-Doarif doscribes the chotoc 

lei of BaUol in tKese woids : and 

. •• I„ his social ntcoting, he never sat o" / * 

would not allow his nobles to stand , an seated 

public audiences he did not occupy the 
himself upon a catpet. Whenevet he wro o a 
nobles, he addressed them as Mosnnd Ah , a 
time they were displeased wrth hrm. c ungird his 

fy them that he would himself go ® ^ nded party ; 

sword frornhis waist, and place ir bHore the o^en^^^^^^^^ 
nay. he would sometimes even . . ,j me 

head and solicit forgiveness, saying . y 

unworthy of the station I °^‘'“^^Jj^^^°°"Hrmaintamed a 
and bestow on me some other • soldiers If 

brotherly intercourse with all h s 

any one was ill. he would htrnse ^o “ elevated to 

Alter BahloVs death his son Kh“ 

the throne under the title of Sikandat Jissentient vote.® 

nobles, though not without a d.««"' 

Sik Sadat’S While the question of 
ftccesBion to the ky the principal nobles and 

7 tate C uLe of Barhak Shah was 

suggested, but, as he was fat away, the choice 

and after some heated discussion among the no es. 

fell upon Nizam Khan mainly through the help 

«td Khan-i-Khmr. Farmull. The uJf,. 

splendid feast to celebrate his coronation. “ 

and robes of honour upon the j ^as a bigot 

fealty to him as thait lawful '‘'S'-b” ' ^;’“u,d„,dozy which 

by temperament, and it was P'° " ^ elected 

was considered as a special qua i 


rE.,;....V.pa.«0«- 3^.u.a.ynd.z,^.A.... = .t.1.>v'r. 

• The date ot secossion w I •»»» 
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him to the throne. Like his father. Sikandar energetically set 
himself to the task of preserving and extending the authority 
of the Delhi empire — a step which brought him into conflict 
with several vassals and chieftains who wielded considerable 
power. The author of the IVaqiai-i-Mushtaqi draws a graphic 
picture of the conditions of Hindustan during this period;^ 
One half of the whole country was assigned in jagtr 
to the Farmulis, and the other half to the other Afghan 
tribes. At this time the Lohanis and Farmulis predominated. 
The chief of the Sarwanis was Azam Humayun and the 
principal chieftains of the Lodis were four Mahmud 
Khan who had Kalpi in jagir ; Mian Alam to whom Etaw'ah 
and Chandwa were assigned ; Mubarak Khan whose jagir 
was Lucknow ; and Daulat Khan who held Uhore. 
Among the Sahu Khails. the chiefs were Husain Khan and 
an Jahan. both from the same ancestor as Sultan Bshlol J 
Husain Khan, son of Firuz Khan, and Qutb Khan Lodi 
Sahu Khail. who flourished in the time of Sultan Bahlol. 

\A- " T*'® Saran and Champaran were held by • 

Mian Husain: Oudh. Ambala and Hodhna by Mian 
Muhammad Kala Pahar ; Kanauj by Mian Gadai I Shamsa- 
bad Thanesar. and Shahabad by Mian Imad ; Marahra 
by i atar khan, brother of Mian Muhammad ; and Hariana. 
Uesua. and other detached parganas by Khwajagi Shaikh 


Sultan Sikandar's lima 
s Saif Khan Acha-Khail. He had 6,000 hor«e 
under him, and waa deputy of Azam Humayun. jagitdar 
of K.„a, „ho used to buy 2,000 copies of the Quran 
Znh >>■>"' “"*r hi. command, and 700 

wh Daulat Khan-KhanI, 

4 0m.V 4,000 cavalTi : All Khan UshI, who had 

oth *bl' "ho had 6,000. Amongat 

other nobles there were 25.000 more distributed. Ahmad 
Khan also, the son of Jumal Khan Lodi Sar.ng Kh.nl, whan 


* lallioland Dot^bui 


. H’, rp. M6. t;47>48. 
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Although Sikandar s arms were invariably successful, the 
Zamindars of Jaunpur and the contiguous territories seerhed 
to have developed formidable strength. So 
piir^and^'uitan '"^^'stible did they become that Barbil- 
Uusain. Shah had to leave Jaunpur and seek refuge 

with Muhammad Khan Farmuli better known 
■ ■ ' the 


with 


louiiuiiiiiiBu i\.nan rarmuii ociicx iv 
M Kala Pahar. The Sultan proceeded against 
Zamindars and fought a highly contested engagement 
the Sultan s forces, but they, were defeated, and enormous 
booty fell into the hands of the victorious army. Barbak was 
again reinstated in authority and arrangements were made for 
t e proper government of the country. But as soon as the 
ultan turned his back, he received the news that the Zamindars 
had again risen in revolt, and that Barbak had proved incap' 
able of effectively checking their aggressions. The Sultan was 
80 offended at Barbak’s incapacity to administer affairs that he 
deputed some of his leading officers to bring the prince in chains 
to the court.i This peremptory order was implicitly carried out, 
Md the unfortunate Prince was placed in charge of Haibat 
Khan and Umar Khan Sherwani virtually as a state prisoner. 

The Sultan himself proceeded towards Chunar and sup- 
pressed the Hindu Zamindars. but his losses were heavy owing 
to bad roads and want of provisions. His cavalry was 
decimated by famine and disease, and the Zami.-idars of Jaun- 
P .Wo new of the disorganised condition of the royal army, 
sent word to Husain Sharqi make once more a bold bid for 
h.s ancestral donrmions.. Accordingly Husain appeared in tbe 
field of battle at the head of a large force, assisted by the 

want of capaefty for seems ta have been his 

Beething with cliucontoni m,”"®' of a province whioh was 

Shah was imabU. to hoL r ^ that Barbak 

Muhammad Khan he ord.-rod 
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'disaffected Hindu chieftains of the _ nj 

battle near Benares he was defeated by the an-i ’ i 

hi, army was put to Bight. Husain Shah himseh " 

Ukhnauti where he passed the remainder of his hte mo . 

and with his final discomfiture the dynasty o a i ' us 

Khwaia Jahan ceased to exist. Bihar easily 

hands of the Khan-i-Khana in M95. and the whole CO ^ 

settled by the Sultan, who appointed his ° 

on the work of government. TTie death of Kban-J«J- ^ 

occurred at this time, and the Sultan conferred 

son Ahmad Khan the title of Azam Humayun. 

his forces in order, the Sultan , „Iner 

Bengal, who sent his son to oppose his a vance, u a 

side was determined on war. a treaty was 

both parties agreed not to he would afford no 

tones, and the king of Bengal promis^ --rtSnied Azam 

shelter to fugitives from Hindustan. Th« ^"8 aPP 
Humayun to realise Pibut. from the chieftains of Tuto and 
conferred the government of Bihar upon 
father Mubarak Khan Lohani had lately died a 
Sikandar next turned his attention to the f f 
held large fagirs. The accounts of 

officers were inspected by tne 
Agamst the ^ ^ere startling disclosures. P 

tve umbrage to the Afghan, who looked 
upon audit and inspection as an high 

privileges. The king's attempts to suppr against 

hand led Haibat Kban and others to o they induced 

bim. and, having finished joJn them. But the 

Prince Fatah Khan, the king » mother and Shaikh 

Prince was prudent enough against such a dangerous 

Kabuli, both of whom warne whole plot to the king, 

course, and asked him to divulge 


a- iliscfrcr^Kl In the accounts of 

.* ririshta icrites 
these chiefs. BrigR^ P- 
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The Prince acted according to their instructions, and terrible 
penalties were inflicted upon the conspirators. 

n 1495 Sikandar repaired to Sambhal where he stayed for 
our years with a view to enjoy the bracing climate of that 
country and to exercise an effective control over the intractable 
Afghan fief-holders in the north. 

While the Sultan stayed at Sambhal, several expeditions 
v/ere un ertaken to suppress the sporadic insurrections of the 

llinor rebel- governors. At Delhi. Asghar. 

lions. whom the king had left as his vicegerent, 

rebelled, but he was quickly defeated by 
Khawas Khan, the governor of Machiwara.l The Princes of 
Gwalior and Dholpur were subdued after a stubborn fight which 
lasted for several days. 

Expcrienw had impressed upon ihe Sultan the necessity of 
making the place where the city of Agra now stands the head- 

Fouadatioii “'my so that he might be 

of Agra. to exercise more effective control over 

_ '*■= fiaf-holders of Etawah. Biyana, Kol. 

Gwalror. and Dholpur, With this object in view, he laid the 
foundations of a new town on the site where the modern city 

M tr The author of the 

MaWsan-.-A/ghana writes that the Sultan appointed '• judicious 
and rntelhgen, commissioners •• who rmrefully examined both 

Lai I" "> E—ah and Chandwar and 

finally ted upon the s„e of the present city. A splendid town 
g adr^ally rose upon the chosen .p„,, afterwards .He Sultan 
also look up his residence there * 

occurred a. Agra wh.eh shook ,he earth to l,s foundations and 

^Machiwora is a town in ths a . 
district in the Punjab. 27 milM of Ijudh.'anft 

p. 224. nuiMfrom Ludhiana. Imp. Gaz.. XVI, 

*Tho author of the Tarikh-t.n^. 
gonerallr lived at Apra. Formerlr- if theSiillan 

Allahabad Universitr mX Jh^S 
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levelled many beautiful huddings and houses to the 
The chtonicler of the reign writes that rt u. -t J 

terrible, that mountams were overturned, and 
Earlhquate at loftv edifices dashed to the gro 

,iv.gIught.thedayofiudg™»-^^^^^^^^^^^ 

rartrdtmtldTe'tss-of life was appallingly 

The remairrlng L'^ur'Ittem^ >t 

suppressing by his own Eover^s 

the Sultan found it impossible to ^“""wndu 

loyalty of his Muslim vassals. of Muslim 

chiefs, who naturally desired to rid *^';“^,„dthe 

domlnadon, Gwalior and Dholpm g^ve^.touble.g^^__^^ 

Sultan marched in person to d strength 

siege of Narwart in 1505 wa^ a de«|m. 

between the imperialists and th i _f the Muslims, 

^ve way before the ooncenU«ted^a.mcL^ 

Treachery was not wanting carrying on a 

' transpired that certain Muslim o garrison. 

clandestine correspondence considerable 

This led the Sultan to push on the i^iridus 

vigour, but when the proinsions ^/ay for 

sunendeted. The conquest of Chanderi 

other conquests in the centra who forthwith 

was captured and entrusted ® , later in 1510 Muhammad 

proceeded to settle the country. V 

> Dorn.Uakli*a^P^ bad Univprsitr M5..P.69. 

Tarikh-5-Dandi, ^^““d "o Sundar. Safar 3^911 A.u. 

The earthquake occune 

1505 A.D.). .. _ Central India. ImP- G«- 


IdOa A.U.1. 

>KarwarL3iu the Grrallor 

xvni.p.830. 


Stain la 
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Khan, governor of Nagor,* against whom reports had 
reached the Sultan, forestalled his enemies by making a timely 
submission, and caused the Khutba to be read in the name of 
the Sultan. 

The Prince of Chanderi, who was a feudatory of Malwa. 
expressed a desire to accept the vassalage of Delhi through the 
efforts of Bajahat Khan. The Prince was allowed to remain 
nominally in possession of the city, but the administration was 
entrusted to the leading Afghan officers. 

The last expedition was undertaken by the Sultan at the 
instance of Ali Khan of Nagor, who had conspired with Daulat 
Khan to secure the fortress of Ranlhambhor for Delhi. But 
Ali was a treacherous man 5 he turned against Sikandar and 
asked the governor (Daulat Khan) not to yield.* He was 
'deprived of his fief which was conferred upon his brother Abu 
Bakr. Sikandar returned to Agra and in 923 A.H. (1517 A.D*) 
he summoned a council of his principal governors, nobles and 
officers in order to devise means to put down the Prince of 
Gwalior. But. when he was making these preparations with 
his usual vigour, he fell ill and died on the 7th Zilqada, 923 A.H. 
(December 1, 1517 A.D.).^ He was succeeded by his son 
Ibrahim Lodi. 

»The ^ahhzan gives 010 A.IL (!6t0 A.D) and Firisbta givta 
916 A.tl. 

Porn, p. 04. 

Firiahta, Lucknow text. p. 183 

Brigga, I, p. 683. 

• It is not clear why Ali tumocl ogaiast the Sultan 

The author of the Tahqal-UAkhari eimply says, ' for some reason 
hohocamo hostile. 

Lucknow text, p. ICO. 

Firishta says Disappointed in the uttainraent o! some oUfecU 
«n whtch ho had calculated aa n reward for haring brought this 
nllair.’ 

Lucknow text, p. 180 

* Tho ZlaXhzan gives only the year 923 A.H. 

Dorn, p. 66. 

ririahla gives 7th Zilqada, 033 A.H. 

Lucknow text, p. 180. 

Ilriggs, I, p. 683. 

HadSooT alone gives the t7lb Zilqada, 
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Sikanda, had Hide dme to mHoducc -etorm. 
civil oiganisalion, for he was busily engage a j 

waging war against hostile neighbours and 
Adminiatni- ,ebelHous governors. Yet he accomp is 

much ; and from the accounts of the Muslim 
•chroniclers we learn that his evceptiond abilities 
to effect the centralisation of authority m ’’j’ 

Afghan chiefs were kept under controh mid their 
tendencies were Hrmly suppressed. The audit and inspeetmn 
of accounts, so distasteful to the Afghans was strictly enforced 
and cases of defalcation and embezslcrnent were sevcm y 
punished.- Alter the Bengal campaign when Mubarak Khan 
Lodi's accounts were examined, no indulgence was sho,™ to 
him, and the balance was exacted with S-e.t rigour. Even the 
king's brother, were made to share their aulhorUy wth his o& 
cer, and nobles, and this dual system 

princes concerned should try to make themselves ' 

The Sultan's /urmun, were received by *>>' P'°J“y' 

at a distance of two or three k'ohs from 

were then read to the assembled people, i ey 

confidential natures fact which dear ^,mm 

respect in which Sikandar was hela. 

Ranking, Al-Bod5onT._I.p. 4K. y x both support 
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Allahabad Universitr "8..p.W. 

Tabqat, Lucknow text, . p„t, in apile of 
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of espionage was maintained and tKe most trivial details of what 
the people said and did were reported to the Sultan v/ith such 
minuteness that the over-credulous generation of Sikandar 
began to credit him with supernatural powers.^ TTie Sultan 
himself appointed the personal retainers of the great Amirs, 
for he had little confidence in their loyalty. The interests of 
the poor were always protected. The corn duties were 
abolished ; agriculture was encouraged, and traders and merch- 
arits were allowed to carry on their business in perfect security 
without any molestation. Every year the Sultan ordered a list 
of the poor and the indigent to be dra^vn up and gave them 
SIX months provision according to their need. On certain days 
as the Td, Ashura, and the anniversary of the Prophets 
e^h, prisoners were released unless they were convicted of 
cm ezz ement of public funds or misappropriation of other 
peoples money. No one was arbitrarily deprived of his jagif» 
and an established custom was never abrogated. The Hindu 
Zamindars were held down by force, and the roads and high- 
ways were freed from robbers. How well organised and 
reflated the administration was can be gleaned from the 
tollowng passage in the Tarikh-t-Daudi : 

The Sultan daily received an account of the prices 
of all things and an account of what had happened in the 
dilTcrent disuicts of the Empire. If he perceived the 
« ig test appearance of anything wrong, he caused instant 
inquiries to be made about it. ... his reign, business 
^8 earned on m a peaceful, honest, straightforward way. 
The study of belles-letters was not neglected. . . . Factor>' 
eslabbshmenl. were so encouraged that all the young 

noble, and .oldier. were engaged in useful work 

All the nobles and soldier, of Sikandar were satisfied : 

ch of his chief, was appointed to the government of » 
district, and it wa, hi, especial desire to gain the good-will 

’ ?!“l’*?*** tAicinow n. 17© 

UsVtiisn. p. C7. 
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devotion to the ancient church by declaring the founder of the 
Reformation out of the pale of his empire. 

It will be interesting to know what manner of man was 
this most remarkable ruler of the Lodi dynasty. All Muslim 
Personal't f have bestowed lavish praise upon 

Sikandar. Sikandar, because his fanatical zeal for the 

faith so well agreed with their own religious 
ideals. But the detailed account of Nizam-ud-din Ahmad who 
is always balanced in his estimates is supported by Firishta 
who has also utilised certain contemporary chronicles.* The 
Sultan was a man of handsome appearance, fond of chase, 
and well-versed m the accomplishments suited to men of his 
rank. All authorities agree in saying that he was intensely 
^voted to the interests of the faith. He associated with 
Mullahs and Maulvis. and his uncompromising altitude towards 
^her faiths manifested itself in his attempts to persecute the 
m US and to banish idolatry from the land over which he 
, ruled. So great was his zeal for the faith that he once ordered 
t e temp es of Mathura to be destroyed and sarois and mosques 
to bo built in thoir stead. The author of the Tarikh-i-Daaii 
writes that idols were given to butchers who made them into 
meat-weights. The Hindus were not allowed to bathe at 
the ghats on the bank of .he J.mna and a royal ordinance 

Pmve s I with their usual custom.^ 

is am warn and triumph of 

Islam was proclaimed in all quarters 

not devo°M “ jarrow-minded bigot, he was ' 
devcd of the h.gher oualHies of heart and mind. He 

J!*« work known oa 

in" The *0 I'*' <» reprodnc 

all others; therefore he minh hnrn Tahoat wrote before 

a Tar!l-li ■ n i- .. ®®nt‘*mporarj" chronicles. 

a. ». 
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felt for tKe poor and distressed, and every year doles of c "^y 
were distributed among the poor from the treasury, an ^ 
king’s example was followed by the opulent among h.s sub)ects. 
He had an innate love of Justice. He listened to the petitions 
of the aggrieved persons and disposed of cases accor mg 
their merit. He kept himself in touch with all that happened 
in his kingdom, and issued detailed instructions to the provincial 
governors and insisted upon their being faith y carne ou . 
The affairs of the market were carefuUy watched and the rales 
of prices were daily reported to him. Whenever ere was 
any doubt or suspicion, he at once interfered an too ' 
to see that the goods were sold in the proper mnimer. His 
tlevotion to the faith led him to despise vulgarity and frivolity, 
and no man of dissolute character was ever allowed to have 
ac«M to him. He possessed a retentive memory which enabled 
him to store a great deal of useful hnowledge. He extended 
hi, patronage to learned men and himself wrote verses in 
elegant Persian under the nom-de-plume of Gulrukh. It was 
by his order that Mian Bhua translated into Persian a Sansknt 
work on medicine which was entitled the ' Titt-fSikoneten. 

The Sultan was a conservative by temperament. He never 
abrogated an established custom, and always attaclmd impcit- 
ance to a man's birth in conferting public offices. The author 
of the Torilih-i-Doudi relates a curious anecdote of him that, 
when he took his supper after mid-night, he calle in is 
presence seventeen learned men who squatted on the groun 
in front of him. Food was served before them, but they were 


»Tarikh-i-D3«di.AlU)»»1»adUniTc«.tr MS-.r.^4^^ 

In F.llirtt (IV. p. 4M) fho f [ n corr.tplM form of som*- 
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not allowed to partake of it. and when the Sultan had finished, 
they took their dishes to their homes. Probably he acted in 
this manner with a view to maintain the dignity of his office. 
However depressed the Ulama may have felt in his presence, 
they must have thoroughly relished their dinner on getting back 
to their homes. 

During his lifetime Sikandar maintained order by his firm 
policy and held the turbulent barons in check, but after his 
death when the crown passed to a man who was inferior to 
him in ability and character, the forces which he had controlled 
broke loose and undermined the foundations of the empire.^ 

character of the Afghan government changed under 
ra im. He was a man of headstrong and irritable temper* 
who by his insolence and hauteur alienated 
oI the°*Afeha*n sympathies of the Afghan nobles.® The 
government. Afghans looked upon their king as a comrade 
not as a master and willingly accorded to 
him the honours of a feudal superior. Men of the Lohani, 
^rmuh. and Lodi tribes held important offices in the state. 
They had always been turbulent and factious i and their 
position and influence had enabled them to form conspiracies 
against the crown. Their loyalty to their king fluctuated 
according to the strength or weakness of the latter. Sikandar 
had kept them under firm control and severely punished them 
when they floutea h!, authority. But when Ibrahim, who was 
by no mean, an inoompetent ruler,* attempted to put down 
then md.viduahst.c tendencies with a high hand in order to 

Elliot in 

BIT A.Il. and^Iire(Mn*'(^'^A.n.' tMl^A n V''"r¥“'’*' Bern in 

account of KLan-i-Jahan Lodi Min^ t A.D.). He ritm a detail?'* 
and manr other nobles of ^kan.W- Khnwas Khan, 

mentioned is Minn Jlaruf rarmuli. " The last Afghan Mron 

• l^rikh-i-naudi. Allahabad UnIreraItT VQ 

Dorn. Makhran-i-Afgbaiia. p. TO. “3. 
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discontented fellow-tribesmen. But he alienated them by 
attempting to govern too much, and his promiscuous ill-treat- 
ment turned his own kinsmen against him with the result that they 
plotted and intrigued to bring about his speedy overthrow. 

Though Ibrahim was jealous of the influence of the barons 
and tried to crush them with a high hand, he never neglected 
the interests of the people. During his reign, 
*be crops were abundant and the prices of all 
articles of ordinary use were incredibly low. 
The Sultan took grain in payment of rent, and all the fief' 
holders and nobles were asked to accept payments in kind. 
No scarcity of grain was ever felt, and the author of the 
Tarikh-i-Daudi writes that a respectable man’s services could 
be obtained for five tangos a month and a man could travel 
from Delhi to Agra on one Bahloli which was sufficient to 
maintain himself, his horse, and his small escort during the 
journey.^ 

As has been said above. Ibrahim had by his indiscriminate 
severity alienated the sympathies of the Lodi Amirs, who 
conspired soon after his accession to place his 
revol".^^ ^ * brother Prince Jalal upon the throne of 

Jaunpur. In pursuance of this plan, the prince 
matched from Kalpi and assumed charge of the government 
of Jaunpur. But this arrangement was highly disapproved by 
Khan-i-Jahan Lodi, one of the most high-minded Amirs of 
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SiUndnr. He sh.tply reprimended the nobles 
politic conduct, and pointed out the angers o . . j 
sovereignty .o .he eorpire. The Afghen nobles 
Ibel, nrlstebe; end sent Hrdbe. Khan to Pnnee J»'»’ 
to perntade Ure latte, to withdraw f-™ 

refused to do so. The Satan, then, sen. Sh.rhhzad. Mahnru^ 

Malik Ismail, and Qasi Hamid.ud.d.n H.pb to 

to return hut the prinee again eacused ''■ms' [..ucd 

or another.. These negotiations having ai . r 

a /emren in which he ordered the Amir, no. to pay any hj^d 

to JalaV, authority and threatened them wrd, 

men.,, if they failed to comply with the royal mandate Ihe 

more influential among the Amir, were conci me 

and presents and were detached from Prmce 

of this support, he allied himself with the J 

their help improved the condition of his army. He de«nbeO 

his brother a, a usurper and disturber of peace, a 

Aeam Hum.ymn for “-"rrhtad" at ie. 

grudge against the Sultan joined him. covemor. 

proceeded to Oudh. where they overpowered 
Said Khan, a son of Mubarak Khan Uta and eompelW h m 
to retreat to Lucknow. Ibrahim , i 

• the fort of Hansi, and himself of^-- 

■trength was considerably diminished > I e e 

tlumaymn. K.lpi wa, Vet” wa. d'-rnlmW 

with great vigour for sometime an ^nrd negotia- 

JaW (led towards Agia where the ‘=°'J^7bed possession of 
lions with him and offered him I e un^ - VtTirn Ibr ahim 
Kaipi. if he waived all claim, to wvereignry. 
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came to know of this treaty which was concluded without 
is consent, he owing to his unlimited pride, violent temper, 
and youthful temerity " not only disapproved of it. but issued 
orders for the assassination of the rebellious prince. Jalal fled 
to the Raja of Gwalior for protection, 

Ibrahim returned to Agra and devoted himself to the 
management of the affairs of his kingdom. TTie rebellion of 
a a and the intrigues of the Afghans embittered his disposi- 
tion, and he became more arbitrary in his methods. He dis- 
missed his father’s famous minister Mian Bhua from office and 
cast him into prison where he died shortly afterwards.^ Hav- 
ing set his affairs in order, the Sultan sent Azam Humayun 
to reduce the fort of Gwalior, which was captured after a pro- 
onge siege, and Raja Man Singh, whom Firishta describes 
as a man of great valour and capacity,” acknowledged the 
suzerainty of Delhi. Jalal fled towards Mai wa, but on being 
coldly rtcivtd by Mshmud Khiiji, he proceeded tower* 
^erh Kantak.t but on the way he was captured by the Zamin- 
data of Gondwana. who resisted his movements and sent him 
in chains to Ibrahim. The royal captive was conveyed to 
the fortress of Hansi. but on his way to that abode of misery 
he i^a quietly assassinated by the king’s orders. 

The Sultan recalled Azam Humayun and the other nobles • 
from Cwahor on mere suspicion, and cast him m.d his son Fatah 

AsaictAram , , " <•"<) deprived his other son 

llumarim. ‘slam Khan of the governorship of Kara. 

Manikpur.^ 


Aram a du^ace alarmed the other nobles, who joined 
hi. banner and incited him to raise the standard of rebellion. 
So acute wa, the discontent caused by Ibrahim’s policy that 
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in a short time the rebels collected a large arrny whic 
sisted ot 40,000 cavalry. 500 elephants and a '"So ° ^ 
infantry, while the royal forces numbered ^ , 

hostile forces drew themselves in battle array, but withdrew 
to their camps when Shaikh Raja Bokhari. a holy man, offered 
to settle the dispute. The rebels demarjdod the release of 
Azam Humayun and agreed to disband their troops, if these 
conditions were fulfilled. When these terms wore cor^un - 
cated to Ibrahim, he flew into a rage, and not only 
of the proposed terms of peace, but sent a /ormon to Danya 
Khan Lohani and other nobles to take vigorous measures 
order to exterminate the rebels. The combined forces of 
Bihar, Ghazlpur, and Oudh marched against the rebels who 

took no steps to prevent them from '5‘"^'"’®j",i!'’"13~ents 
desperate fight raged between the royalists an e i 
. of which a grapL account is given by the author of the 

Makhzari’i-Afghana. , c.u . .nd 

•• Dead bodies, heap upon heap, covered h® “ ' 
the number of heads lying upon the ^oun ^ 

teach of recollection. Streams of blood ran oyer he plam 
and whenever for a length of time, a fierce 
in Hindustan, the old men always j'’"' ^ 

haltle no other one was eomparable ; brothers "^Bting 
brothers, fathers against sons, inflamed y mutua s 
innate bravery: bows and arrows were ai "i 

carnage carried on with doggers, swords, ^ Jjj . Said 

At last, Islam Khan lay dead on the field ^ 

Khan was captured, and the rebels were defeated with 

the most powerful of 
Mewar bad by this time e vvcll-known 

the Rajput states, and its ruler , Ij Hindustan. 

for hi. prowess jb^^him organ- 
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such tried generals as Mian Husain Khan Zarbakhsha, -Mian 
Khan-i-Khana Farmuli, and Mian Maruf with Mian Makhan as 
commander-in-chief. When the royal army reached the Rana s 
territory, the Sultan wrote to Mian Makhan asking him to impris- 
on Mian Husain and Mian Maruf and send them to the court. 
Mian Husain got scent of this foul design, and set at naught 
all attempts made by Mian Makhan to catch hold of him- 
Alarmed for his safely, Husain opened negotiations with the 
Rana and went over to him with a thousand horsemen. Mian 
Maruf remained loyal to the Sultan in spite of the cruel treat- 
ment he meted out to his vassals. Mian Makhan proceeded 
to the field of battle at the head of a large force consisting 
of 30,000 horse and 300 elephants to encounter the Rajput 
host. The Hindus charged the Muslim army and repulsed it 
with heavy losses. In this plight, Mian Makhan received a 
proposal from Mian Husain expressing his willingness to join 
the imperial colours, if Mian Maruf were sent to him at midnight 
fully equipped for battle. The latter advanced towards the 
enemy's camp and was joined by the ungrateful traitor Husain. 
The combined forces made a surprise attack upon the Rena's 
atmy, and “ the sound of horns and kettle drums withdrew 
the cotton from the ears of their senses, and the Rajput chief- 
tains were dismayed." The Afghans fell upon the Rajputs 
with irresistible fury and kilted a great many of them. The 
Rana, though wounded, succeeded in effecting his escape, but 
his followers who were left on the field were put to the sword. 
Maruf and the treacherous Mian Husain were honoured by 
Ibrahim who " loaded them with a hundred expressions of 
favour and good will."* 


aiithontiM exc^kthe TariKh-i-SaJatin-i-Afchana, 
Ibe Wagia^Muihtaqi, and the TaHkh-UDaudi mention this cx^ie- 
^jon. BadSonI and Firishta are silent on tho subject. 

Wo look in rain for a corroboration of this account in the Kajput 
fhrontcles. That there were frequent ware between Delhi and Wewar 
IS MtaU.shed by Ksjpnl evidence. Put it is verj- difficult to forma 
dedmto opinion about the result of these wars, for neither the Rajput 
nor tho Muihm chroniclers would record a defeat of their party. 
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Ibrahim- now tried to destroy the feudal ” 

his empire in order to strengthen his positron, bu the attempt 

recoiled on himself and led to hrs rrrm. -^e 

■ Ibrahim and cruel treatment Ke meted out to 

already been mentioned. The veteran ^ 
Bhua had fallen a victrm to h.s wrath, and Ar m 
Humayun had been treacherously assass.nated rn pr.so ^ 
the-griatest barons trembled lor their safety. ^ 

Khan-i-Jahan Lodi, and Husain Khan 'l ” 

a similm late should overtake them, broke ou rnto open re 
hellion. Husain Khan Farmuli. was 

by some holy men of Chanderi. and hr, tragre ^aa* ^ 
the Afghan nobles bitterly hostile to the Srd.ar; 
them of his perfidious designs. Danya khan . on Bahadur 
Khan, assumed the title of Mohammad Shah, struck corn, in 
hi. name, and collected a large force wr.h whrch 
fully resisted the attempts of the Sultan to cruelly 

baronial discontent reached its elim« when ^ «uelbr 

treated the son of Daulat Khan LoJ- TTre latter was sj 
moned to the court, but he excused hrmselt A' ^ 
that he would come later with the treasure of the state 
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sent his son Dilawar Khan to avert the wrath of the Sultan. 
He was taken to the prison where he was shown the victims 
of royal caprice suspended from the walls. To the young 
Afghan who trembled with fear at this awful spectaclct the 
Sultan observed : ’* Have you seen the condition of those who 

have disobeyed me?** Dilawar Khan, who understood the 
warning these ominous words conveyed, bowed his head in 
profound submission and quietly escaped to his father to whom 
he communicated all that he had seen at the capital. Alarmed 
for his safety, Daulat Khan addressed through his son Dilawar 
Khan an invitation to Babar,. the ruler of Kabul, to invade 
Hindustan.^ 

Such a proposal was welcome to Babar who had long 
desired the conquest of Hindustan. Daulat Khan's real motive 


‘differ tliia peJnt.^Tbe 

imfcneantp. 77) saye, Dauist Khan formed on alliance with Qhaai 
of the Punjab and through Alam JOian od- 
dressed au invitation to Babar. PIrishta simplr says, Daulat Khao, 
^ revolted from the king and solicited 

o®* P"?®®* 'X*?® reigned in Kabul, to attempt 

the conquest of Hindustan. The invasion of Babar was preceded hr 
Alauddin (AJam Khan), who had 
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BrSsr^P BS8 was defeated by Ibrahim, 

rrooLlmea kins 
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to have been to use the O-a^htal 
tool in- establishing his own P°”“ ” ^j^n, (Chan upon 

asked to invade Hindustan m or e Babar started 

the throne of Delhi instead ,524. 

from Kabul professedly with t 'S ° ^ DJhi army 

He advanced upon Lahore where defeated, and Lahore 
ready to encounter him. 1 Daulat Khan who 

easily came into Babar s of these ptoceed- 

wanted the Punjab tor himselt i intended to part com- 
ings, and though openly submissive. treachery ; 

pany with Babar. Babar. of Jalandhar and 

he trusted him intrigues. Daulat Khan 

Sultanpur. But owing to his , .^od of his fiefs which 
soon fell into disgrace. He Khan Babar now 

were conferred upon his son before 

realised that he must organise an ‘ after making 

embarking upon the conquest © Punjab he returned to 

anangements for the governmen o ecene. deprived 

Kabul. Daulat Khan soon appea j ^ve out Alam Khan 
hi, son of, the fief of S«Uanpur and 

from Dipalpur. Alam Khan ° him aVecing to 

before Babar. Babar made a ^ him in 

place him upon the throne o ’ Khan was sent to Hm- 

full possession of the Punja . ^ --n-ials. but he was won 

dustan with instructions to a at s violate the treaty 

over by Daulat Khan who pHnee. TTic two 

which he had concluded with th MS ^ A 
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the Afghan power at Delhi. It was clear that no confidence 
could be placed in the Afghans, whose treachery had been 
proved beyond the possibility of doubt, and Bab ar decided 
to make a bold bid for the empire of Hindustan in his ovm 
person. Professor Rushbrook-AVilliams rightly observes: 

But the intrigues of Daulat Khan and the faithless- 
ness of Alam Khan had modified the whole situation. 
Henceforth there could be no question of the Lodi claim- 
ant, who had proved himself unworthy of the sacrifice 
of honest mens blood. Babar was fighting for 'his own 
hand against all comers, primarily, because he conceived 
the Punjab to belong to him by right : next, because he 
waa^ convinced that the permanent occupation of the 
Punjab entailed the conquest of Hindustan: finally, be- 
cause the political situation seemed to offer the prospect 
of hard fighting and hazardous adventure, such as his soul 
loved. "I 


Babar started from Kabul with 12.000 men and reached 
the Punjab, where he was joined by Dilawar Khan, son of 
1^''“ Lodi. The advent of Baber 
i»at, 1530 A»D. greatly disturbed the public mind, and Daulat 
, fvban, whom experience had convinced of 

the fulihty of reai.tonce, offered aubmiasion. and Babar with 
h„ accualomed chivalry pardoned him and confirmed him 
nd h.a f»";dy m the poaseaaion of their villagea. Having 

toward "n M Babar proceeded 

eward. Delht. He write, in hi. Afe„m„ , p„„i„g my foot 

of flh r” •■Li-I! in my hand the rein, 

iLanl; "’7c ^ TT ®“""" 'Lrahim. aen ef Sultan 

were ' He the kingdom of Hindu, Urn et that time 
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sWc in the campaisn- Tn' LLfvras utleily 

fought on April 21, 1526, in vrhich Ihrnh.nr Lod. ”as utlorly 

dtfeated.l Ibrahim was himself slant in battle a e P 
light ivith live or silt thousand of his braves " , 

success against the heavy odds of Delhi was ue ° . [ 

the leader and to the deadliness of his 

cavalry and artillery." The victory at Hin- 

power of the Lodi dynasty and transferred t e 

duslan from tKc Afghans to the CHag tai 



CHAPTER XVIII 

CIVILISATION OF THE EARLY MIDDLE AGES 


Let there be in you a nation BUmmoning unto the good \ 
18 a divine injunction in the Quran. The Prophet of Arabia 
Tho Inla * tncfcly the apostle of a new creed. 

Btato in Intlia. ^he founder and creator of a military 

state, which after his death acquired formid- 
able power. Tlie followers of the Prophet deemed it their 
highest duty to wage war against the ‘ infidels ’ for the propa- 


gation of the true faith, and these wars were won, as Professor 
Margoliouth observes, in the first place by science, in the second 
j by discipline, in the third by enthusiasm.^ The Prophet was 
not^ altogether unacquainted with the military art, and 
during his life-time planned and superintended campaigns 
against his enemies. The whole system of observances— the 
five daily prayers, the fast of the Ramzan, and several other 
rites of a puritanical nature disciplined the habits of the leligio- 
pohtical community of which the Prophet was the recognised 
head and leader. The zeal of the rank and file was maintained 
at Its highest pitch by the conviction that they were God’s 
^ct destined to fulfil an important mission in the world. 
Ihe Muslim jurists of later limes laid down clearly that the 
object of the military organisation was war against the infidels. 
«iz.. which literally means - effort oc- striving’-’^ in the 


s/ 


’ Mareolioutb, Mobammedsnisni, p. 75. 

* of Islam, p. 243. 
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cusi ot religion rvith a jriew to convert p"“L 

lands) into DoralLIam (Mnslirn a 

were entirely at the mercy o Christians and the 

Piophet showed some indulgence to the 

Jew;,! His (ollowers were fired with a with 

lomisol dissent. -H-e vannmshed fo^ wme 

great cruelly and put to death. " ‘ p^y „ capitation- 

or Kad to accept tKe position or , Prophet's 

tan. To use Prolessor ^hettitutfon of 

chief experiment m constructive P population 

tolerated cults according to wni .. certain 

was granted a special status and was ■„M.Ur 

conditions.^ Great disabilities were impo jg a decree 

and in the legislation of tbe pious ^ Christian 

which laid down that the tax on toa e m Muslim.® 

or Jewish wader should be double of h^ P^ ^y the 

The annals of Tabari eonlarn a P'”'’™' , „gul.te the 
Khalifa Al-Mutawakkil which lays o\ nature of the 

dress which the Qiristians were ^ "^"iCTemer refers to another 
saddles in which they were to n «• , j j ^]\ non-Muslims 

decree of Omar which rigorous y T^jg spirit of intoler- 

from public employment in ' ' fanaticism and partly 

ance. which was partly due to 
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to political necessity, was reflected in the institutions which the 
khalifas devised for the governance of the territories in their 
charge, and these institutions were afterwards copied all over 
the Muslim world. s/Tke income of the state according to the 
orthodox jurists consisted of (1) the capitation-tax from the 
subject populations. (2) the Ushr^ or l/IOth from the Muslims 
who held land of the state, (3) a tax on trade. (4) natural pro- 
ducts taken from the subject population, (5) tribute from foreign 
powers, (6) l/5th of the spoils acquired in war, (7) and the 
Khtraj^ or land-tax from non-Muslims who held land. The 
officers of the Khilafat were all Muslims who followed 
a policy of persecution and unjust exclusion, which 
m the long run proved fatal to the state, and Kremer rightly 
observes that “ this pious ruler (Omar II), the ideal of the 
ort o ox Ulama and the populace destroyed the very founda- 
tions o his^ government by trying to restore conditions unsuited 
to the yirit of the age."'* Muslim rulers in other lands who 
follo^d a similar policy reaped the same consequences. ‘ 

the advent of the Muslims in India marked the dawn 
ot a new age. The history of the political conquest has been 
described m the foregoing pages. The earliest Muslims who 
came to India at the beginning ofi the eighth century were 
the Arabs, who were fat more civilised than the Turks who 
followed them two centuries later. The Hindu society, which 
had to bear the brunt of the Arab invasion, was in a state of 
decline. vA century of political confusion after Harsa’s death 
had brought into existence a number of petty states which 
were often arrayed in hostile camps. Though politically 
weak India had lost none of her philosophical and spiritual 
grandeur, and when the Arabs came in contact with the 

1 1.^ ‘he Muslim state; 

Muslim tribes tributa from non- 

See Kremer’a descHption of the Caliphate ' 

Orient under the Caliphs, pp. SIQ— 4Q, 
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of Islam, so completely devoid of theological subtleties, de- 
mands no great power of intellectual comprehension and the 
principal doctrine wlrich it enunciates is universally accepted. 

ut the monotheistic idea of God — which is the cardinal doc- 
trine of Muslim theology— was well-known to the Hindus long 
e ore it was preached by the illustrious Prophet of Arabia, 
t is oldly set forth in the Upanisads and we find it attaining 
a high development in the various Bhakti cults, some of 
w ich are very old. Tire Vedantist philosophers of the ninth 
wntury had expounded it with rare ability and acumen, and 
the echoes of the controversies between them and their Bud- 
dhist rivals were heard even in the middle ages in the 
monasteries and academies of the land.* The elaborate cere- 
monial purity which was inseparably associated with 
ort «^ox Hinduism strangely contrasted with the' habits 
of the^ Muslim conquerors and served as a fresh cause 
of antipathy between the two peoples.^ The progress 


Than laM'A.lf ^ influonces bfean. At beat, it cannot bo put earlier 

i'a? Literaluro of Inaia. t> 29-J 
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o! UUm in India was due very laiBely not 
Irinal simplicity, but to the tact that it was 
o( the dominant power, whicb sometimes o" -oed^.tjt^t^^ 
point of the sword among the su ject ‘ jr j„ iJje 

personal gain such as ibe desire to obtain high office 
state sometimes led men to abandon influence 

• contact with Muslims «l.o natural -elded^pea^n^ 
and power and controlled the wea „t the doctrines 

have induced a large number ot P^oP'o Have 

ot their faith, but in many case, such allepan 
, been merely nominal.' Another reason w position 

some people to embrace Islam was the 
assigned to them in the Hindu rHeh pumber 

invidious distinctions Voluntary conversions 

must have been infimtesimally • tenets were few 

to Islam, grounded on the office nor thev*' 

and far between, for neither the temp repugnance 

offers of monetary reward coul over deprived them 

which the Hindus felt towards those who W djn 
of their independence and trc ©f the Hindus 

contempt. So deep-rooted is the cons ,_:Q„snes3 is wide 
that evL in our own rimes when c ass 

awahe in the lower strata of to that 

to Islam are rare m spile of with the highest 

great brotherhood implies complete equali y 
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these two elements. and thus ..p-oroe unclean, 

has been polluted should . anything Tber »re not 

S'iSf it 

connection with them quite 
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among the faithful. For nearly five centuries the Hindus and 
Muslims existed as distinct units in the state. There' was 
persecution, partly religious and partly political, and a stubborn 
resistance was offered by the Hindus who had not altogether 
lost their manliness and vigour. i/No voluntary marriages 
are recorded between royal families, and the case of 
ana Mai Bhatti s daughter, who was forcibly snatched away 
y Tughluq Shah in the fourteenth century, left bitter memories 
behind. The marriage tended to divide and not to unite the 
Hindus and Musalmans, and the offspring of this union, Sultan 
Firuz Tughluq, was a bigot in whom the Hindus found a 
most uncompromising opponent of their faith. 

The Muslim state in India, as elsewhere, was a theocracy, 
e ing was Cajsar and Pope combined in one, but his 
authority in religious matters was strictly limited by the Holy 
aw. He is the shadow of God upon earth to whose refuge 
we are to fly when oppressed by injury from the unforeseen 
occurrences of life."» But he is merely to carry out God’s 
■wi . and the civil law which he administers is to be subordl- 
nated to the canon law. In such a state, naturally, the priestly 
class will have a preponderating voice. The Muslim kings 
ot Hindustan were sovereign in their own person ; they struck 
coins and caused the Khutba to be read in their names, though 
some of them invoked the Khalifa’s aid to cement their tide 
as was do^ by Iltutmish. Muhammad Tughluq. and Firur 
rughluq. The stale rested upon the support of the military 
^ss which consisted exclusively of the followers, of the faith, 
rheir fanaticism was stirred up by the Ulama who impressed 
upon them the duty of fighting under the sacred banner by 
telling them that death on the field of battle will be rewarded 


P. 377 (Thla is a People. 

Ameer Ali The Spirit of Islam, ^ 

lie quotes from Imam FakliF hh . • 

rights of eoTereigns and subjects Ala on the reciprocal 
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mill llic honours o! msityraom. '''° '“p' of pos>'«'- 

snd Ihc hops of mnleriol t UlUrW mrnP an 

mous canonisation in case they Ulama naturally 

ardent spirit to risk his life m The 

came to possess enormous influence in s^ dissent 

extirpation of idolalrys tKe extme ion ^ infidel popu- 

< from the accepted dogma, the conversion 
lation— tliese came to be looke rulers attempted to 

-/ideal Muslim state. Most ^ canonists according 

appronimate to this ideal ot th _ „;ed to meet 

to their lights and opportunities. ^ historians who were 

their expectations were praise ^i^^^ ,he earlier 

mostly members of tbe class o Akbar after 

kings in India Alauddm struck a new '? # i„ matters 

him, he was opposed to ^t fmt^^ >" 

of state. His political theory , consulted about 

which he addressed to Qaxi Mughis whom 

the legal position of the sovereign in enunciated a new 

of the evils of a church-ridden “cpa’a vicat in 

doctrine of sovereign^ rind f“”' ,hings spiritual.” ..^The 
things temporal, as is the pnes because the political 

people acquiesced in this doc n • p, die helm o! 

situation of the time neede a attacks and keep 

the state, who would ‘••\“rtien"L on which 

Older at home. Muhammad Tug q ^ between Hm 
Barani pours his cold scorn roug conspired against 

and the Ulama with the result weak-kneed sue 

him hhd Thirled all his plans. persuaded him 
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principle, laid down in the ,be official agency 
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period of anarchy which followed the dcalh of Firuz, when 
the empire regained a settled form, the Ulama recovered their 
ascen ancy , and under Sikandar Lodi a campaign of bitter 
persccutmn was revived against the Hindus. On the whole 
uring t IS period the Ulama continued to exercise much in- 
uence on political affairs. Indeed, it required an extraordi- 
nary strength of will to discard their advice and follow a line ' 
, ‘-i'nn in opposition to the traditions and dogmas of the 
or. o ox c urch. That the influence of the priestly order was 
mjurmus to the interests of the state cannot be denied. 

t he state imposed great disabilities upon the non-Muslims, 
forcible conversions were ordered, hut they were neither 
quent nor systematic owing to the pressure of war and 
Idongol raids which often compelled the 
m'T ° °f •!» administration, yfilie 

non-Mushms technically called the Zimmis, had to pay a poll- 

r * the protection of their lives and 

roperty. t was a sort of commutation money which they 
a o pay in lieu of military service. vHumility and submis* 
veness are mentioned as their duties in the sacred law. 
l-orcible conversion is not allowed in the Quran^ which says: 

a CompenBafi'^for Js paid by the Zimmit as 

a/ejtya the non-Muslima^p^rchaso payment of the 

nidea, Muhammadan Theories of p- escape death. Agh- 

jnay not be accepted on Kands PP- 398, 407. This 

the Jeaijfa was a military tar ecems to bo that 

. ^ The capitatio^lr^hich 7 ,®!* HP«J“ ‘h® ZimmU. 
jects who are of a different fafth hnfc “ Muslim ruler upon Bub- 

upon direct injunction of the Quran-7™ (aman) is founded 

^s^believ^ n^t scriptures hare been 

which God and his apostles have forKMA **®*^®y^* and forbid not that 
proression of truth, until they nar ♦.nk!* » ***’ who profess not the 
humbled.” ’ tribute out of their hand and they bo 

Hughes, Dictionary of Islam, p. 248, 
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■^{J! ye worship that which I worahfn*’ ‘w^'ich ye-worship; nor 
which 1 worship. Ye hare your rellcriAn ^^ther do ye worship that 
Bale, Al-Quran. p. 6 m! and I my religion.’^ 
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Let there be no compulsion in religion. Wilt thou co P 
men to become believers? No soul can >=f-ve but by he 
persuasion of God. •' Arnold emphatically 
existence of Christian sects and communities 'tt « ^ 

erned by Muslims is evidence of the fact *at 'W h-e 
enjoyed toleration, and that the persecutions which ih y h 
had to suffer on occasions have been due to 

W circumstances rather *a^o a ,mtes 

S:'’M:im%3orfn HstXmirable worb. “ V, 

Islam.- It may he conceded at once that the 
hade conversion by force and enjoined preaching P 
Sion as the sole method of propagating the “ 

commands were not carried out by 

Instance, are not rare in which X into 

with great seventy. " j^e practice of their 

atmy even if they vnshed to do so. nllowcd. 

religious rites even with the slightest pub laty wa doing 

and cases are on record of men who lost the.r lives for doing 

«T<,f fhere be no violence lo 
In Chapter n the l,^,,il diat5oEuished from deceit : 

religion. Now is right direction monif y IjeUeve in God, he shall 
Whoever therefore sball deny 

surely take bold on a was rarticularly addressed 

is he who heareth and seeth. J ’^“f.q^who ^ving sons that had 

to some of the Prophet a first them to 

been brought up in idolatry or Judaism, 
embrace Islam by force. 

Ibid., p. 31. , A . J*. ,A »n those who forsake yon ; 

• The Prophet lus tn * 

speak truth to your own heart, ““-f, _ p. 420. . .. 

to you.” Arnold. The P"act""K Jo«’ nor Christian should 

The Prophet says hp paid tho tai- , 
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so. Some of these kings were so bigoted that they did not 
allow any new temple to be built or an old one to be repaired.* 
There were others like Sikandar Lodi svho were so intolerant 
^ idolatry as to order a wholesale demolition of temples. 
Toleration under Muslim domination in India in the early 
middle ages was not the rule, but the exception. A liberal- 
minded ruler like Muhammad Tughluq would be traduced and 
condemned by the Ulama and charged with bartering away 
t e honour of Islam. What the orthodox party wanted was 
conformity to their interpretation of the law. no matter what 
the consequences might be. 

The Islamic state fostered luxury among the members of 
t e ru ing class. The highest ofHces in the state were held 


Muslims, and elevation to positions of 

tJ U r G C 8 On I I 

the peoplfi. honour was generally determined by royal 
will and not by merit. The easy acquisition 
o enormous wealth and the participation in the festivities of 
the court led to great vices, end tbe Maslrms towards the close 
l^the fourtesnth century Iga their old vigour and manliness . 
The early Muslims who served Iltutmish. Balban, and Alauddin 
were sold.er-martyrs who cheerfully braved risks for the glory 
or Islam, but their descendants, who had no Inducement to 
work degenerated into mediocres. who had neither the ability 
‘h™ ancestors. The parHailty of the 
state toward, them destroyed their spirit ef independence, and 

Bamm'f Sh"'’ establishment, ef which Ibn 

Batuta Md Shams-S.r.t Alif have given detailed accounts 
jpensed w.th the necessity of earning their livelihood and 

numbe; tr'^' Muslims were few in 

"or of A ' sv "'''>=•> ‘be inevirable 

and pi "on-Muslin. husbandman. They held laud 

enlov air Tm *= «a,e and could .bus 

entoy a degree of affluence to which non-Muslim, in the empire 
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coda never eepire. The effecte ot '^""i^TehTed 

Ihe Hlndns were of a different kind. They 

egainst the disahilities imposed upon them. o us ^ 

which was surrounded by hostile and half-subdued race . found 

it necessary to guard Itself against a recrudescence of Hmdu 

revoIU and conspiracies and therefore adop^d 

to crush opposition. They were over.mred a d ^a Baran 

writes that Alauddin took from the Hindu, of '>'= ^ 

cent of their produce. The historian whose 

of a typical medimval bigot writes wiA pat 

poverty, wretchedness, and degradation o 

They Ld no inducement to accumulate wealth ^d tl^e Mb 

of them led a life of poverty, want, 

)U3t sufficient to maintain themselves an eir 

standard of living among the subiect cla«.e, was 

incidence of tazation fell mainly “B”" 

excluded from high office, and in such 

distrust and humiliation, the Hindus never •" 

of developing their political „( subject 

menling upon the moral and cc .... Professor 

people consequent upon the Muslim political system. Professor 

Jadunalh Sarkar writes 

-men a el.sa are 1^ 

by law and executive caprice alike, they in j 
themselvea with dragging on an animal exi 
every genetoua instinct of the “P ^ m 

with intellectual culture memV J 

their sense of humthalion. were capable ; 

pected to produce ibe utmost o w „f „stei 

their lot was to he hweta o J..vcIop 

to their masters, to hn”^ only means of savinB 


a low cunning and flattery «s ' Isbour. Amidst 

wbat they could of ibe f™'’ „ ,nd the hum.n 

such socisl conditions, the ^ hum.n soul esnnot 

mind cannot achieve t eir hatrenness.of the Hindu 

soar to the highest pitch. The 
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inlellect tind iKe meanness of spirit of the Hindu upper 
classes are the greatest condemnation of Muhammadan 
rule in India. Tlie Islamic political tree, judged by its 
fruit was an utter failure.*’* 

It is difficult to agree with the view expressed by the 
distinguished historian of Aurangxeb. It is true, in the early 
middle ages there was much strife and bloodshed, and the 
wealth, honour, and religion of the subject races were treated 
witlr little regard by the members of the ruling class. It is not 


necessary to recount the wrongs, oppressions, and injustices 
of the administration. They are writ large upon the paS® 
of history, and even the most superficial reader* cannot fail to 
be struck by them. But they cannot be predicated of Muslim 
rule as a whole. During the reigns of Akbar and Jahangir, 
some of the greatest Hindus were born— great poets, philo* 
sophers, statesmen, and warriors— who shed lustre upon the 
epoch in which they lived. In the prC'Mughal days arose the 
•great teachers of the Bhakti cult like Ramanand, Chaitanya. and 
Nanak who gave the world their message of good will and 
ope. The age witnessed also the rise of a number of really 
first class poets who enriched the literature of their country 
by their noble prdduclions. It is a striking fact that the virility 
and vigour of the Hindu race has survived the shocks of 
numberless foreign invasions, and the presence of men like 
Kamanand. Chaitanya. Tulsi Das. and Todar Mai disproves 
the view that the Hindu intellect had become sterile under the 
stress of Muslim conquest. Tbe Hindu mind soared to the 
highest puch and gave expression to the noblest truths. The 
Phdosophical and literary works of the Vaisnavite reformers 
and other secular writers who flourished in’ iviithila. Bengal, 
and the Deccan constitute a legacy which the Hindu race will 
always , treasure with pride and gratitude. 
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The Muslims were the lavoured children o! the stale^^ As 
everything depended upon the valour and strong 

faithlul, the state accorded to hem a pre^ 

“"be m°are"ir religious 
demands by the™nd their interests Hud to be counted 
helhre all 'others. ^Social distincrion. prevaded^ 

Muslims, and some of the kings nev«^^^ 

of noble birth to high offices. • 

punctilious in observing the etiquette o t j _ laree gift 
tenanced upstarts, and on one occasion ^ mne 

from a man named F.khru who had arn.ssed « 
by means of usury and monopolies. twelfth 

gambling seem to have been the common prohibiting 

and thirteenth centuries. /Balbrm Issued an ed.e proh^b. mg 
the use of spirituous liquor, and the ° ””td 

prince who drank wine with moderation an ne 
any kind of foolish talk in his g.,l.c,ad 

Upon the manners and morals ot t measures 

round him at Lahore. Alauddm also a op 
to combat the evil of drink and forbade 

of social intercourse among the no • usual laxity 

he atrietly enforced hi, rules, but after h,s death 'ba 
prevailed. A small band of the old A a. noble 
the depravity cl Qatb-ud-din Mubarak a court : 
writes that the price of a bw. u' “ ^ lonkas.' 

beautiful damsel varied from 5W Tughluq 

But the social tastes improved c Tutihluq. both of 

Shah and hi. illustrious «.n M"bj"'-»j The 

whom were Iree from the ''d^t^iorate even under 

character of the stale d«d n 

au, Jlusulmsn.. Kncrrlorx^--* 

* For social oriranI*al‘«n * 
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Firuz Tughluq, though its military vigour declined and, barring 
a few exceptions, mediocrity took the place of genius in all 
departments of the administration. v^TTie pomp and magni- 
ficence of ifie state was fully maintained, and Afif 'tells us 
t at on every Friday after public service musicians, athletes, 
story-tellers, numbering about two or three thousand used to 
assemble in the palace and entertain the populace with their 
performances, t Slavery was common, and slaves of ability 
like Khan-i-Jahan Maqhul could rise to the highest position in 
the state. As wealth increased in Muslim society, the hold of 
religion became somewhat weaker, and superstition and 
ignorance began to gain ground. Firuz in his Faluhal-i-Firtlz 
Shohi speaks of a number of heretical sects.which he suppressed 
wit ^ a high hand, and whose leaders he caused to he 
imprisoned, or put to death. Thrliberty of women was 
restricted ; they were not allowed to go to visit the tombs of 
Holy tnen outside the city, and Firuz showed his intolerance by 
ptescribing drastic penalties against those women who dis- 
obeyed his edict.2 

liad become degenerate with the loss of 
political power, A1 Biruni. writing in the eleventh century, 
speaks ol their inordinate pride and self-conceit which is so 
great that if you tell them of any science or scholar in Khorasan 
and Pers^ they will think you to be both an ignoramus and 
liar. ITiay despised the Muslim, and called them mlecchc 
or impure persons mid forbade having any connection witrthem 
forei^ers), be i, by intermarriage or any cher kind of rel.tion- 
shm. because they thought that by doing so they would be 
polluted.* They maintained a high standard of truth and 
our an preserved intact their intellectual greatness.® 


■ Diblioth., lad., p. D67. 

a atuhttt, Elliot, III, pp. 370—80, 

* Sachau, A1 Binini’s India, I, pp. |9-20. 

* Ibidw p. 19. 

* Rashid-iid-dLn completed bis work io 1310 A D 
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Rwhid-ud-dm in W. in- 

..nn, nt high prnisc. The '"d-"’. I* 

cUned lo Justice, ivnd never ®P®* , . engagements are 

Theit good faith, honesty and c ' qualities that 

well known and they arc so amous l,ence the country 

people nock .0 ihei, counuy Ron. cve^ .;d= This 

i. flourishing end Muslim conquest, and 

aristoerolic society was disturb , . ijvcd in a state of 

though its intellectual and spin ua of masters, 

splendid isolation, the masses e deerradation. They 

Political aubiection was followed y socia government 

were looked upon as the worst exceptions they 

that had been set up in their ml ' ,o)eration was 

were invariably excluded from big ' ,ying the Jeziya. 

granted to them only oti eon i J" largely 

During the reign of Alauddm. e .-veiity and the fthuts. 
for political reasons, were , educed to a state 

bofdhars, chouJdhrls and muqa ooinion about the 

of abiect -«-V. ,Q«^M"«'r-t"':;.e:":hlch has been 
position of the Hindus m a average 

explained in a previous j „ by Muslim rulers in 

raedimval canonist and was ® bold up his head, 

normal circumstances, 1 » 

and in theit houses no sign o go means enough to 

to be seen.,and chouldhris and khut. j^hes. or to 

tide on horseback, to find j^^,H„,ion of these peppli. 

indulge in betel.” serve in the houses of 

writes Barani, that theu wives wen describing 

Muslims.! The state Ibn Baluta writes that 

the reign of Qulb-ud-din Mubar. h brought 

when a Hindu wished to robes and bangles o 

before the Sultan who gave • aversion for the 

gold.= The orthodox party h®^ 

Bhahi, BibliotU Ind.. p. 2^- 

• Barani. TariiJi-»-F*r« pp. 197-98. 

s Ibn BatQtS. Faria ed^lH.PP. 
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Hindus that Baran! on seeing their slightly improved condition 
un er Qulb-ud-dm Mubarak Shah, which was due partly to 
he relaxation of the rules of Alnuddin and partly to the pro- 
m u policy of Khusrau, laments that the “ Hindus again 

• Jiappincss and were beside themselves with 

active persecution under the first two 
ug uqs, ut Firuz reversed the policy of his predecessors. 
«e capped his measures against them by levying the /eziye 
upon the Brahmans, who had hitherto been ercerapt. Afif 
writes that m Delhi it was of three hinds,— (I) forty- firnifeis ; 
W) twenty (onJtos ; (3) ten (onlfcds. When the Brahmans 
remonstrated gainst this step, the Sultan reduced the scale of 
assessment s The Hindus profited much by the disorders that 
ol owed the death of Firuz. but when the Lodi, established 
llthL, Ptreeeuted by Sihandar, and 

"“o™' <«»'«>». Ihey had to live like 
helots within the empire. 

the given us an interesting picture of -India in \ 

deal ahoHl - sreat 

deal about the social customs and manners of the time. The I 

* Ibu BatutS, PacU ed., in, p. 8^. 

crore, b” once farnod m „ ,j 

ezaEgeratioa. “S-ioq. romo IV, p. 45 This is doubtless 0» 

i„ theo„Viu..te.vt. Hi. 

60 fconlstrere to be ni’id inJTT clearly means that 
substantW reduction. Elliot s^n ri This would boa 

tcTf fifty *anis wfaich 

mVf consulted nor with “sreement with the 

of India, p K,1 Afit Smith 

incorrwtlr says that the tax wA5fi„J^®?^aEhIot‘8 translation and 

The Calcutta text of Afi?haa ‘ 

wWch means that ten ^ ^ 

This wni make a reduction oI 14 8*»ould bo accepted- 

♦ h 0*1 ®f®1uato Concession The Airnf®^ which is certainly 

•“ ■ <•““ ’ - 

eb.u,.-i-Bi„oaA,,T„itb-i-Pim.Bb.U, P. 3 S., ■; 
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learned elae, had let i.a prestige, and 

who was terribly stern in administerrrri! j) „ was 

ShaiUh, and Manlvi, for their r^^^ice 
common, but the stale encourage . , , . j 

sion.t To keep slave pi.ls was » '“’'fc on one 

time and Badr-i-Chach, the tamoris poet, had , 

occasion 900 dinars for a beirnti u ^an observes 

The traveller praises the hepitah y o Hindus were 

that caste rules ''iCs^When? Hil came to 

treated aa inferior to the Muslims. Haiibs shouted 

offer his presents to the Sultan in t ' ,igKt path. 

out ■ Hodol; >l!lah or may God brmB y 

Moral offences were severely punis Prince 

royal family were dealt ”'‘'■"“^, 0^00 with the 

vhlasud's mother was stoned “ interdiet- 

law lot commlttins adultery. Th 

ed. and the author of the ^ ' a content 

inhabitants of India have little taste lot ^ 

themselves with betel leaves.* „ o,on is asked 

people love to hoard money an , .. j ao not know, 

about the extent of his property. ■ laboured 

but 1 am the second or third of rny in a 

to increase the treasure whic know how 

certain cavern, or in certain holes and 1 ^X^ao 

much it amounts to."> Men buried the,, weaUh - *ey^^,^ 
even now, and accepted notog but 

daily transactions. Ibn Baluta “ (ourteenth century, 

of the W^Liebt as visited India before 

and he is supported by Marco 


Ml>n Batata, in, p. 23fi. 

* ilaaalik, Elliot, UI. P. 68** 


essentially a 
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him. TTie creditors resorted to the royal court to seek the king's 
protection in order to recover their money. When o big Amir 
wns in debt, the creditor blocked his way to the royal palace and 
ahouted in order to implore the Sultan's help. The debtor in 
this embarrassing situation either paid or made a promise to 
pay at some future date. Sometimes the Sultan interfered and 
enforced payments.* TTie practice of So/i and self-destruction 
was in vogue, but no woman could become a Salt without \/ri 
obtaining the king s permission.* Riding on an ass was looked 
upon with contempt as it is to-day, and a man was flogged and 
paraded on an ass when he was punished for some offence 
proved against him.* Men believed in witchcraft, magic, and 
rniracles as they did in mediceval Europe, and the performances 
o t e Hindu ascetics called Jogis by Ibn BatutS were witnessed 
even by the Sultan. Charity was practised on a large scale, and 
men endowed large khanqahs (charity-houses) where food was 
distributed gratis to the poor. Though the Sultan's purity of 
character had a wholesome effect on Muslim society, it does 
not appear that the sanctity of the marriage lie was always 
recogriised. A man like Ibn Batuta married more than four 
times m a most irresponsible manner and abandoned his wives 
one a ter another. The education of women was not altogether 


’ Ibn Batuts, HI, p. 411. 

Yule, Marco Polo, II, pp. 270^0. 

Batuta, III, pp.l37_39^ 

act ol p’rtr '° TOS wa'“5lM ji” ioralSJr’ »”■> 

ed, Di^chqu?, p! 174 Abou Abdallah Mohammed, 

destruction. He writes when a the practice of self- 

old and the senses are enfeebled^ ho h woman, becomes 

throw him in, 0 8,. or hi.,;a~ll- *" 

* Ibn Batuts, III, p, 44J. < • • • 

* Ibid,, m, pp. 337-38, 
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riejkclsi-and the traveller write, that "h'n he «ac^ 
Hii^^he found there 13 achool, lor prl, and 23 lor 
iting which ngieeably surprised him. , 

Though women were treated with great ,teaP==‘. 
el a girl wa, looked upon a, an in.urp.oou, 

illustrated by Amir Khusrau » ^ °^"^omen. and Amir 

daughter. Seclusion was recommen 

Khusrau in his advice to his daughter as 's er 

thread ol the aplnnmg wheel 1" ‘Z. 

towards the wall of the house regret 

so that nobody might be able to loo a er. but 

the poef, inadequate appreelatiorj o j'^tnrale 

the mention of the spinning w ee a ^ acrceable surprise, 
chastity by a courtier and poet laurca e is Deccan 

lie customs and manners of the people of he Dacca 

were in many terpect, diffpt Saif- 

iMcripSon, tacetd <>>= '’"''tj!" Soli wa, a raeog- 

sacrifice and Sali prevailed. ^ ^ , stone obelisks 

nizad institution under all dyna, les^ 

eonunemorating the horrid sell- 

southern country in many pa , j c ^Viefs who vowed 

desmrcHen, ^ «td“ ir.rerty .'-pted in hatded 
to give their heads to God, »r 


g. marned <»- 

married to Hut r«as30, •» * ©ne place. ^ "7 „ ..y 

■wsslelt brlbnBatuta. for he writes bore me. m. PP 

Tthat has become of her and the daug 

337-S8. 


MbnBatiita,lV,P-67. tic his 

» The poet not bore, and il 

words;"! wish 3 -jWJ^*«bor. No oner 


hl 3 poem iflfra ifajanu. 
«od1t you were, it would 


in these words ; ” J » w,- - i -tr aiso uw... 

rCVmlnifi Y^an;;- 1,3. 

SWbli,Bh8ir-ul-Ajam.P . f,om the InscTiptions, C.d. 41, 

> and Uoorg ** 


»I,ewis Rice. Mysore « 
I. 187. 

63 
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Several instances are recorded of men and women losing their 
heads in pursuance of some vow taken.' The Brahmans were 
treated with great respect, and the guru was held in high esteem. 
The dues payable from Brahmans were touched and remitted. 
Knowledge was assiduously cultivated, and wonderful feats 
of memory were performed. In 1223 one Vilvanath is men- 
tioned who could write letters with both hands and perform a 
hundred mnemonic feats to the astonishment of the learned.* 
Regarding the people of Malabar in his own day, Ibn Batuta 
says that among Hindu princes in this part of the country the 
law of inheritance does not allow one’s children to succeed 
to their father’s estate. Even male heirs of the body are 
superseded by sister’s sons.' This account is corroborated by 
^am-ud-din, an Arab chronicler, who wrote in the time of 
All Adil Shah.^ He clearly says that polyandry prevailed 
^ong the Nairs and excited no scandal and led to no quarrels. 

ny among Brahmans women observed seclusion, but the 
Nair women freely moved about wherever they liked.' From 
Ibn Batuta s account it appears that punishments in Malabar 
were extremely severe even for the pettiest offences. Theft 
was severely punished, and human life was sometimes taken 
tor stealing even a cocoanut.' 


’ Ibid., p. 187. 

8K 249, MK 12. 

* Lewis Rice, pp. 190-91 
On 203. 

* Ibn BatutB, IV, p. W. 

J Zain-„d-di„, History a„,p„rt„g„„e,N„ M.laW {AraKo laal). 


• Ibid., p. 33. 

q., of the Nairs, s 

Oouthern India, V, pp. 3'’" " 


luucrii inuia, v,pp. 307-8 “o ‘'’tarston's Oastes and Tribes of 

speaks of wiv-e^hf coramon^^^'monirtli”*^'*-*’ ^IsUed the Basllndies, 
dren will nob inheriuherr Whert ears the king’, chll- 

Haklrut, V, P. 394. The Voyage and TrareJ. 


Haklyut, V,p. 3 

“llip nattitS, IV, p. 74 
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• During Ihe narly days of .he Mudnn 
lants of India were fleeced of then wealth by the Mud m 
invader., and Firiahta has 

Kconomio con- booty which was carried off by Ma mu 

GhaL from this country. Th-ady Mu^ 

rulers were oeeupled too nrueh with 

Balban was the firs. the neighbour- 

of f 

that cultivation flourtshed and mereban sc Under 

from one place to another without much 

the Kbilils the economic conditions were 

They have been mentioned P-^-ittn' grain 

famine occurred i" F'™” ';'%,/Jp.lling hardship caused 

in Delhi rose to a jrfal pet 9tr. * PH , 

by the scarcity of food arrd fodder Delhi with their 

hill, that the Hindu, of that country ^ themselves in 

families and twenty or <'>'''>' 0 * ^phle.t But it does not 

the Jamna when they found he mitigato human 

appear that the administration exerted ^ ^ 

suflering. The neat ruler, the ^ated of ^e to ^ 

politrcal economist and a economic 

. ambition of world-conquest led ,mlesraanshlp. 

system which is one of the and Al.uddins 

There was no scarcity of wealth m the couii y. 
state entry into Delhi soon after '* Five mans of 

the distribution of rich g»fts among discharged upon 

gold stars were placed in a manjnftf royal canopy.* 

the spectators who had thronge m ^ p^jj^y • thorough * 
The revenue system was or^n»w ^g^jr-i-mamalik. reduced 
adopted by Sbaraf Qai. ^ of complete sub- 

the whole country of the , y 50 per cent of the 

mission. The Hindus were required t 
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produce of their fielda, nnd in nddltion to this they had to 
pay n house-lax. a graziriR-lax, nnd a number of other cesses.* 
The incidence of taxation fell upon cultivators, who were 
mostly Hindus, for the Muslima whose number Vfns attioll were 
InrRcly employed in the civil nnd tnilitnry ofltcea of the atnlc. 
.y The khitla, chotedhrta, nnd muqo<ldams were reduced to' a 
atntc of object poverty nnd Dnrnni expreaaca tpent aatiafaction 
at their miaernhie condition.^ The moat remnrhnhlc achieve- 
ment, however, of Alauddin waa hia tariff-lcElsIation, The 
price, were ao low that a aoldier with one horac could live 
cornfortnhly with 234 tankua a year, r.e,, Icaa than twenty 
lankaa pet menaem, which will hardly auflicc to meet even the 
cost of a hotae in these day.. Crain waa atored in royal 
froniiries and waa aold to the people at low rates in times of 
Bcamity. Ibn Batutu relates that he witnessed with his own eyes 
m Delhi rice which had been stored in the ecliars of Alauddin, 
The economic system of Alauddin collapsed after his death', 
for It rested upon a complete disteBatd of all laws of political 
economy. ^ 'pre reaction besan after his death. The terar 
Mople rejoiced and sold their goods at their own price.^ 

I he wages of labourers rose lour times i and servants and 
menials who formerly got only ten or twelve lankSa now 
demanded seventy, eighty, or hundred lankaa. The tariff 
laws of Alauddin fell into disuse and Barani laments the dis- 
appearance of cheap prices; but there was no deficiency of 
crops, and the state neve, experienced any Bnanclal stringency. 
Nas,r-ud-din Khusrau squandered the treasures of the state in 
mder to wm adherents from among the nobles, and yet 
Muhammad Tughluq found enough money to enable him to 
embark upon cosUy experiments. Muhammad’s economic 
measures faiUd disastrously, but hia financial position' remained 
unshaken. The failure of the token currency did hot affect 


• Barani. p. 287. 
*Ibid., p. 288. 
*lbid., p. 886, 
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the slebmiy of the stole or aest.oy 

et once tepealed hU edia end P^^'f about 

change gold and silver ‘“J , ^Ju^ed the people 

a decade, famine stalked I e an p„,i^y 

to a state of utter helplewness. 

was adopted by the adnumstration. a Sondhar 

two years about 70 laths j^veUs at length 

or faqaoi to the agncuUmists. ^^3 

upon the Sultans famine pol.cy an^ ^aay»^ 
supplied from the royal stores, ^ narish which 

reoulred to make lists of needy men m eac^ PJ-^ 

„e,e submitted to the Sultan f<>' .„a Amirs 

Sion when dire distress prevaile . famine- 

went from parish to parish an E ^ „e,tern rilols per 

stricken people at the rate of one odminislering 

day.t Large W.enooh. as-ted the ^st.m 
relief, and Ibn Batuta writes c- v l,. was the muftoolh, 

■at the fthenpah of Qulb-ud-dm. f state gave 

and which contained a staff o ^ 

liberal encouragement^to industry. .moloyed and stuff 

factory in which 400 also 500 manufact^^ 

of aU kinds was prepared. Th who wove gold 

of golden tissues in the service nobility. Trade 

hrceades for the royal household and „d 

was carried cn with foreign eounP.e. 

Ihn Batuta both speak of ports w r Calicut were 

chants from foreign B°,ota says of the latter 

famous centres of trade, an world came there to 

that merchants from all parts of the 


•BBrani, p. 

’ Ibn Balutt, HI, P- 29®* 
•Ibid., III. P-ST*- 
•rbid.,Bl. PP.432-W. 
•Uesalik,EOi»‘''h‘’-'’^ 
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uy goods. ^ TTie author of the Masalik-al-ahsar also writes 
t at merchants of all countries ** never cease to carry pure 
gold into India, and to bring back in exchange commodities 

0 er s and gums. * Foreign traders were encouraged by 
the state, and Ibn Batuta makes mention of one Saiyyad Abul 

asan Abadi who carried on business with royal capital and 
brought goods for the king from Iraq and Khorasan.^ 

e trade conditions were favourable in the thirteenth 
an fourteenth centuries. Wassaf describes Gujarat as a rich 
and populous country containing 7.000 villages and towns and 
te people rolling in wealth. TTie cultivation was prosperous. 

1 he vineyards yielded blue grapes twice a year. The soil was 
so erli e that the cotton plants spread their branches like 
willows and plane trees, and yielded crops for several years 
m succession. Marco Polo also speaks of extensive cotton 
cu tivation and says that the cotton trees were full six paces 
high and attained to the age of twenty years.^ Pepper, ginger, 
and indigo were produced in large quantities. The local * 
manufacturers prepared mats of red and blue leather inlaid 

« b'f^s and beasts and embroidered with gold 

Cambay is also described as a great centre 
ZrZ -ri. *1® produced in abundance. Merchants 

into tb ‘ ^ cargoes, but what they chiefly brought 

and man, ty ihei, trade 

.t a, Z!rp'T' bn, much o( 

O o says, was spent in purchasing horses which 

‘ Ibn Baton. IV, p. 89. 

* Masalik, Ellwl, m, p. 533 
*Ibn BatOlS. Ill, p. 403. 

" Yule. Travels of Marco Polo, n, p 328. 

Ibi<l., p. 328. 

* Ibid., p. 833. 

Can,£nj'l?|.7sL\”3’ramTOl al>o .peaks o, 

bis day a large country, ond four thnnan’n 1^“* ^ros (Broach) was in 
Cosmography, p. 172. ^ Ibouoand villogeg were included in it. 
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Were vtry scarce in that country. J]'' ""^,n,ioncd ^by 
Hotraes, Dotar, Soar, -these are „,;a„able 

Marco PoIo-brouBbt horses to Mabar („urteentb cen- 

proBt.. Benpal is rlescribea by Ibn Batata 
tury as a rich and fertile province. inromes. 

could live in ease and comfort wit j icmained at 

From 1351 to 1388 the crionomic prosperj 

a blgb level. The '"'F”"”". , 1,5 revenue multi, 
gave a great stimulus , 5 „iiorles rose to six 

plied. The revenue of Delhi of the Doab 

.crore, and 85 lakh, of tankos. while the re „( 

alone amounted to 85 lakhs f .mL, large 

prices enabled officials of the * ® * , , r Malik Shahln 

fortunes, and ABf write, that j^tunl ^ M. House 

Sbabna 50 lakhs of (onfeos in ii,];,.! Prices were so 

besides jewels and other vauabl 

cheap that men could go from pi,„„bad had to pay 

amounts, A man going from ^ mule, 12 for a horse, 

four silver iffob for a carriage. »»* ^ -yp found ready 

and half a fenka for “ palanquin. earned a decent 

for employment, and Afif surely exaggerates 

income.* The contemporary c 
when he says that every one a 

and no woman was without ornatn reasonably 

wanting in excellent beds an cmc es. economic 

conclude from the price (^mfeenrh een.ury a. lo. 

conditions towards the middl 

in Northern India were h»gW> towards the close 

•nm .go of economic *•>'«• up into .eve,. I 

ol ihe fourteenth century. Hw 

1 Y.V, T,.rrt. ot 

iin-.M.ni.i' w-n- 

f.sf »h.sr'>'^ ’ 

p. 2'>\ 
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independent states, and Tiraur*s invasion in 1399 caused much 
confusion and drained the wealth of the country. Trade and 
agriculture were dislocated, and the cities that lay on the 
route of the invader were robbed of their wealth. The empire 
of Delhi lost its importance, and provincial kingdoms became 
famous for their wealth, military resources and architectural 
activities, which have been described in their proper place. 

A contemporary notice of the kingdom of Bengal by 
Mahuan, an interpreter, attached to the Chinese envoy Cheng 
Ho, who visited Bengal in 1406 A.D., throws much light upon 
the social and economic condition of the country. Mahuan. 
writes 


The rich build ships in which they carry on com- 
merce with foreign nations ; many are engaged in trade 
and a goodly number occupy themselves with agricultural 
pursuits ; while others exercise their crafts as mechanics^ 

• *Hie currency of the country is a silver coin 

called the tang-ka, which is two Chinese mace in weight. 
It is one inch and two-tenths in diameter, and is engraved 
on either side wth this coin, but for small purchases they 
^ a sea-shell called by foreigners koo-lC'^ 

e traveller mentions two crops of rice in a year and 
»«ya that wheat, sesamum, oil kinds of pulse, millet. Einger. 
mustard, on.ons. hemp, quash, brinjals. and vegetables of 
many kinds grow in that country in abundance. They have 
^veral kind, of fruits nmons which the plantain is included, 
lea IS not grown in the country .nd the people offer betel 
instead of tea to theit guests. Fermented liquor is prepared 
from cocoannt. nee. tarry, and kodjang is sold in the market- 
place^ Among local manufacture, the traveller mention, five 
or SIX line cotton fabrics.^ and says that silk handkerchief. 


*'™nnl „r noncal la IJOO” in II.S 

. those ol 


A.e.. 1803. p. 631. 
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Importations. TTiis view may not command universal accept- 
ance. But it may be safely asserted that with the growth of 
Muslim culture, the art began to modify itself to suit the taste 
of its new patrons, and although the Hindu craftsmen may 
not have borrowed largely from ioreign countries of Western 
Asia, they freely accepted the decorative suggestions, and 
allowed the Arabian calligraphist to follow his own rules of 
ornamentation. 


The Arab conquest was merely an episode in Indian 
history a temporary occupation without any important or far- 
reaching results. Though the Arabs reared no buildings, they 
appreciated Hindu culture and admired the shill of Indian 
architects and craftsmen. But the impact of Islam had no 
direct influence on Indian art until the eleventh century, when 
Mahmud of Ghazni’s repeated raids made India feel the mili- 
tant force of the belligerent civilisation which the Muslims 
brought with them. Mahmud of Ghazni admired the work of 
Indian craftsmen, and Firishta informs us that in a letter which 
he wrote to the governor of Ghazni he extolled the magni- 
ficence of the buildings of the city' of Mathura in these words: 

There are here a thousand edifices as firm as the faith of 
the faithful ; most of them of marble, besides Innumerable 
teinplea ; nor is it likely this city has attained its present con- 
dition but at the expense of many millions of dinars, nor 
should such another be constructed under a period of two 
centuries, i He was so struck with the skill of the Hindu 
architects that he carried to Ghazni thousands of masons and 
craftsmen, whom he employed in building the famous mosque 
known as the celestial bride.” Mahmud was followed by 
successful generals who accomplished the conquest of Northerri 
India during the years 1193-1236 A.D. Muhammad of Ghor’sl 
defeat of the Chohan Prince of Delhi laid the foundations of the 
Muslim empire m Hindustan, and the task of subduing the inde- 
pendent chieftains and settling the country was ably carried 
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out by his generals, Qulb-ud-ain 3]l°,vesTth! 

monuraents erected in the reign, of these 

reosgue nt Aimer, the' Qutb mosgne nnd^nnn.r at De^^.^ 

gateway of the chief rnoaque ® tuildincs were built 

Sultan htulmish at Delhi. Most o t ese 

out of the material, of destroyed 

that no less than twenty-seven 

to furnish materials tor the eree m buildings 

Hindu craftsmen were employ traceable in 

and the influence. fosrtue is the 

them. The most striking thing P^pusson speaks 

screen of eleven pointed arche,_j^^ w^’S 

in terms of great admiration.^ famous saint 

Anally completed by '’“'""'hdod' who is popularly known as 
Qutb-ud-din of Osh near B^sh . 

Qutb Shah. The minaret which j» near y 
very largely the wmk of Hindu 
tastes in practice m order to 

Islam. , , fftiiiteenth century the 

During the first ° pusly under Alauddin, H« 

Islamic power rncreased ono brought the eountrres 

enunciated boldly an rmpena p away. Though 

of the north and aouth «° 

his time was largely spent m "o'®' , According to Sir 

tion of several forts, tarrk, and pal.co 

Syed Ahmad, the fort of Srti was ^ dbtance of two 

1303 near a village of the "rpi.haura. The wall, of 
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the heads of thousands of Mongols were buried in the founda- 
tions and the walls of this magnificent building, where the 
Sultan displayed the abundant wealth which Kafur had 
brought from the Deccan. There was a distinct advance in 
Indo-Muslim architecture as is evidenced by the gateway of 
Alauddin Khilji built in 1310. But the so-called Pathan rulers 
of Delhi were no great builders, and Havell rightly observes 
that the oft-quoted phrase that the Pathans built like Titans 
and finished like goldsmiths conveys a historical fallacy.' 
The fourteenth century was a period of great stress and storm i 
in the history of the Delhi Sultanate. TTie Mongols ham-/ 
mered at the gates of Delhi ; the Hindu Rajas in the north as 
well as in the south sullenly brooded over their loss of inde- 
pendence and frequently hoisted the flag of revolt, while the 
turbulent Muslim nobility added considerably to the difficulties 
of the imperial government. War at home and abroad was 
the one all-absorbing pre-occupation of the time on which 
the state concentrated Its full attention. The tense political 
situation Is reflected in the massiveness and extreme simplicity 
of the architecture of the Tughluq period. The state did 
not aim at architectural “ propaganda,** for it was busy in 
guarding itself against foreign danger. Tlie most remarkable 
example of this style of architecture is the tomb of Tughluq 
Shah, whose massive grandeur strangely contrasts with the 
exquisitely fine work of later ages* Muhammad Tughluq. 


* Uavell, Indian Architecture, p. 3 J). 

i® Preciaelj- the eame. He writog : "Tlie 
hined with the bold nnS of this mausoleum, com- 

Smith, A Historr of Pino Ark in India n 'I'W 

OunnmBliam, Amha?ologicsl Reports, i.*!; 

Historical Record" Oommi88ion^RTOort**yn?^ TiiBblaqs ’ in the 

uaffiiUnrormallon. 3^-4t) contains much 
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of the imperial government. War at home end abroad was 
the one all-absorbing pre-occupation of the time on which 
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guarding itself against foreign danger. T*he most remarkable 
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• Havell, Indian Architecture, p. 39. 
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with the beginning of the renaissance of Indo-Muslim architec- 
ture. * > 

The kings of Jaunpur were great patrons of art and learn- 
ing. The buildings which they have left behind bear eloquent 
testimony to their magnificent architectural tastes. Their 
distinctive feature is that they "show an irteresting and 
original synthesis of Hindu and Muslim structural ideas 
which had its parallel in the attempt made by Husain 
Shah of Gaur to found a religious cult called Satyapir 
with the object of uniting Muhammadan and Hindu 
in' divine worship."! The Atala masjid which was com- 
pleted during the Sultanate of Ibrahim (1401—39 A.D.). the 
Jam-i-masjid, which was built In the time of Husain Shah (1452 
—78 A.D.), the Lai Darwaza mosque, and the broken^ facade 
of the Jhanjeeri and the Khalis Mukhlis are some of the finest 
specimens of Muslim architecture in India. These buildings 
were constructed out of the materials of demolished temples, 
but there is no doubt that the Sharqt rulers left no stone unturned 
to use this material to the best advantage, .^s FUhrer writes, 
these noble monuments of art were built mostly by Hindu 
masons, but it docs not appear that they worked under foreign 
guidarice. Obviously they were allowed to follow the canons 
of. their own art so long as their creations satisfied the require- 
rnents of Islamic ritual. The most interesting and ornate of 
these buildings U the Atala mosque which is a curious blending 
of Hindu and Muslim traditions. Burgess writes thus of the 
oharqi architecture : 

. The whole of the ornamental work on these mosque.s 

has a character of its own. bold and striking rather than 


II».Jn'yhlh»miilrMoMl«n- !'■ Tra.IItlon Mrs. 

Poaml^l ,.f two w, ntriS/rn ‘‘T’*- «-tTap!r which is rom- 
Ar*t.ir word. nim4». cT«n i, ' *" 
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the Muslims conquered the country, the problem before them 
was, as Fergusson observes, to convert a pagan style of architec- 
ture to the purposes of a religion abominating idolatry. The 
master-builders whom the Muslims employed in constructing 
their ereat edifices adopted Hindu and Jain designs with neces- 
sary modifications which the ritual of Islam suggested to them.^ 
The lain temple of Abu, finished in 1032 A.D., one of the finest 
specimens of Jain art, served as a source of inspiration to the 
master-craftsmen who were employed by the Muslim Sultans of 
Cuiarat. Ahmad Shah was a great builder. He founded the 
city of Ahmadabad in the first half of the fifteenth century and 
built mosques and palaces. He was purely Indian in his pre- 
possessions, and in the construction of his Jam-i-masjid he gave 
a free hand to his craftsmen. The royal mosque bore a strong 
resemblance to Rana Kumbha's temple at Rampur, which goes 
to show that the builders in the service of the Hindus and Mus* . 
lims were generally of the same race, and in HavelPs words pos- 
sessed an equal capacity for dealing with any constructive or 
purely artistic work which their rulers might be pleased to place 
in their hands.® Numerous buildings were erected during the 
fifteenth century at Ahmadabad. Cambay. Champanir, and in 
other important places. One of the most beautiful buildings 
IS the mosque of Muhafiz Khan which was built towards the 
c ose of the fifteenth century. Besides mosques and tombs 


Alinia^aT.fl^”^SQ^*= ^iles that the MuhnmmaJan architecturo of 
!fc A derived from the local Jain forms 
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CuiaxM i, tamou, for i.s ..op-rvelU and Irrigation ^ 

public orchard,. The finest of these ,teP-we Is Asarw” 
near Ahmadabad. Tire ancient and medlte^I ’ 

Cuiarat has been exhaustively dealt with by Dr. Burg- ^ 

splendid volumes of the Archaeological Survey. 
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Colleges ond li^aries were built by these Icings which have 
been destroyed by the ravages of time. 

The ancient buildings of Vijayanagar have been described *■ 
with remarkable fullness by Mr. Longhurst of the Archaeolo- 
gical Survey Department, Southern Circle, in a valuable 


monograph entitled Hampi Ruins,” The kings of Vijaya- 
nagar had a great enthusiasm for building council chambers, 
public offices, irrigation works, acqueducts, temples and palaces 
which were richly decorated. Nuniz speaks of the ’ wonderful ‘ 
system of irrigation which prevailed throughout the city and 
the large tanks in which water was stored. Inside the royal 
\ citadel, there were numerous palaces, chambers, and pleasure- 
gardens. Within the enclosure meant for the royal ladies there 
was a large number of buildings, the most beautiful of which 
was thejgtMs rpahal — a pretty little pavilion with an upper storey 
conlaming some excellent stucco ornament. It was a fine 
example of Indian architecture. It would be wearisome to 
describe the numerous temples of Vijayanagar which were 
raised under Brahmanical influence. The most remarkable of 
these, however, was the VithaU temple described by Fergusson 
as a most characteristic specliii^n of the Dravidi an style .^ It 
was begun by Knsna Deva Raya, but it was never completed 


building operations were suspended in 
1565 when the city was destroyed by the Muslims. Though 

u 'valls has been damaged 

by Muslim vandalism, it is still the finest building of its kind 
m southern India,” and in the words of Fergusson ” shows 
the extreme limit in florid magnificence to which the style ad- 
vanced. Sculpture and painting were not unknown, and it 
appears that artists acquired considerable proficiency in these 
ranc es. as is shown by the accounts of the Portuguese 
chroniclers and the Persian envoy. Abdur Razzaq. 


* I. n. 401 
Iionghiirati, tlampi Ttuins, pp 124—32, ' 
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illustrated by his discussions wit ^u„Brau*s contemporary, 
ed Hindu singer of the I4th century.* Khusr 


1 Shibli. Sbair-ul-Aianj Jb J 
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Mir Hasan Dehlwi, was a poet of considerable enil* 
nence. He is described by Abdul Haq DeWwi as “ musical 
and most pleasing. The poet entered the service of Prince 
Muhammad at Lahore and remained for five years at his 
court. When the prince died fighting against the Mongols, he 
Wrote a lament in prose over his death which is reproduced in 
BadaonI s pages.^ Subsequently the poet adorned the court of 
Muhammad Tughluq, who was one of the most accomplished 
princes of the time. He composed a DitOan and wrote the 
memoirs of his patron-saint. Shaikh Nizam-ud-din Aulia, 
which he completed in 720 A.H. After writing poetry for 
fifty years, he died at Daulatabad in 727-28 A.H.2 Another 
poet who acquired much celebrity m his age was Badr-ud-din, 
more familiarly known as Badr-i-Chach from his native city 
of Chach or Tashkand. He attended the court of Muham- 
mad Tughluq and composed odes in his praise. His poetry 
is difficult, full of conceits and puns, and loaded with imagery. 
Among writers of historical prose, ih® most distinguished are 
Minhaj-us-Siraj, Zia-ud-dm Barani, Shams-i-Sirai Afif, Ain-ul- 
mulk Multani and Ghulam Yahya bin Ahmad, the author of 
the Tarilih-i'MubaraJz Shahi. Minhaj-us-Siraj, the author of 
the Tahqai-i-NastTt, is not, as Abdul Haq Dehlwi suggests, 
a master of the art of pure and elegant writing, but his style 
IS characterised by a certain brevity, boldness, and vigour 
which we miss in other writers of the time. Zia Barani is a 
prolix writer of highly embellished prose. According to his 
own statement he composed his Tarikh-i-Firuz Shahi with 


I, pp.^n20-2“*“''’^® Persian •USB. in the India Officu Library. 
’ Hanking, Al-Bad5onI, I, pp. 188— OG. 

* BadKonPa date is 737-28 A.II., I. pp. 

BadSonT clearlr says thnb bo died in the year in wliioh SiiUan 
Muhammad laid waste Delhi and builti Daulatabad*^^ RankTng In afoot- 
note wrongly places this orent In 739 A.IL, I. n 270 note C ® 

The outhor of the Ootaloguo of Persian MSS. ’in the’ India Ofllco 

I.Tioi.*’ *" ^27 A.!I. (I32T A.D:) which is 
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despatches, which are models of official correspondence. 
They Rive much valuable information regarding the political, 
social, and religious condition of India during his time. 
Yahya, the author of the Tariiih'i-Mubarak Shahi, is a writer 
of simple and elegant prose, whose meaning is never obscur- 
ed by flights of fancy. His history is valuable for the period 
during which the author lived and in many respects 
corrects and supplements MinhaJ, Barani and Afif. A great 
deal of literature was produced under the provincial dynasties 
of which some mention has already been made.* Jaunpur 
was a well-knovm seat of learning. Ibrahim attracted to his 
court men of letters by means of his liberal bounty. Qazi 
Shihab-ud-din Daulatabadi was a famous writer who wrote 
the HaWash'Kafiah^ Irshad, and Bad-ul-Bayan. MauUna 
Shaikh llahdad of jaunpur wrote expositions of the Hedaya* 
Philosophical Utferature was not wanting and Mughls Hasnavi s 
discourses on metaphysical and practical subjects are not un- 
known to students of eastern literature. Other famous 
writers of the time were Zahir Dehlwi on whom the title or 
Zahir was conferred by Slkandar Lodi, Maulana Hasan 
Nashqi, Maulana AH Ahmad Nishani, and Nurul Haq.* 

The Muslim scholars were not altogether devoid of n 
knowledge of Sanskrit. It is erroneously supposed that Sans- 
krit works were first translated into Persian in Akbar's time.® 


^ See N. N. Law's Summarr of th« Progress of Mulianiinadan 
Learning under the PrOTinoial Dynasties. 

Promotion of Learning iu India during Muhammadan Rule. 
PP. 80-113 

• raiiot. VI. p. 487. 

writes of the Persian Intoalation of a Sanskrit work on 
astrology whicti ho saw at Iiakhnau in the library of fTawab Jalal- 
ud-dowlah. This translation was made in Firuz Tughluq’s reign. 

Ho mentions another work on the Teterinnrr art which ho saw 
in Iho TcyatUbiftTy ati Lucknow, which was tmnslatcd into Persian by 
order of Ohiyas-ud-dio Muhammad Shah Khilji as early as A.U. TS* 
(IBSl A D.l. Tho name of the work is Oarrul-ul-mulk, It professes 
to bo a translation of a Sanskrit work called Sntofar. The name of 
tho king is doubtful for in 1381 there was no Khilji king ort tho throne 
of Dulhi or anywhere else. Klliot thinks that the work was written 
much oarlior than Akbar's reign. Elliot, VI, 573-74. Appendix, 
pp. 673-74. 
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omens mto Persian and enUtleo treatise was 

Durinp the reipn of Sikandar Lo 1 “ mention- 

translated from Sanskrit into Persian which ha, 
ed in a previous chapter. ,„„J.te account of the 

It is impossible to attempt here a J produced by 
vast literature, secular and virility and 

the Hindus durinp the early mi e 

vigour of the Hindu mmd was J-nied to Hindu 

conquest, and though stale patronage w centres 

literature in northern India, it „„ abundant out- 

away from Muslim influence. literature. In the 

crop of rclipiou, and pll"T„t.,ies on .he 

eleventh century, Ramanuia wr , , , . doctrine of 
Brahma Sufras in which he expoun ;nana. Parlha- 

whlch was, according to him. on y Karma Wimarpsa 

sarathi Misra wrote a number o Dlpiko was the most 

■about 1300 A.D. of which y*® “ bitten during this period 

widely studied.! Several works ^ and Nyaya sys- 

to expound the doctrines ’ ^5,;duousIy cultivated by 

terns of phUosopby. LoC® 

. o«ma. 

‘Fftrquhar, An Ouinn 

pp. 220 - 31 , 
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Buddhists at Vikramasila, and by the Jains who produced 
several works. The greatest Jain logician was Deva Suri who 
Bourished in the twelfth century.^ The leaders of the BhakH 
movement made valuable contributions to philosophical litera- 
ture, and their works were widely studied by their followers. 
Lyrical poetry was also written, and an excellent specimen of 
it is Jayadeva s Gita GootniJa which was probably written in 
the twelfth century A.D. It describes the love of Krigna and 
Radha, their estrangement and final union, and the sports of 
Krisna with the milkmaids of Vraj. The beauty, sweetness, 
cadence of words and the wealth of emotions are all worthy 
° J^ysdeva has treated his theme with wonderful 

skill and attained great perfection of form by combining grace 
o iction with ease in handling the most intricate metres.^ 
Professor Keith’s praise is equally warm. He says; 

^ Jayadeva is a master of form and diction, and above all he 
|s not merely of remarkable skill in metre, but he is able to 
blend sound to emotion in a manner that renders any effort 
M *‘'*«slaU*on utterly inadequate.'** The 

Muslim conquest had a depressing effect on the drama, and 
Professor Keith rightly observes: “ The drama doubUess took 
retuge m those parts of India where Muslim power was slow- 
est to extend, but even there Muhammadan potentates gained 
authority, and drama can have been seldom worth perform- 
mg or composing until the Hindu revival asserted the Indian 
tional spirit, and gave an encouragement to the renewal of 
n ancient national glory/^ ^mong iha numerous dramas pro- 

’ & I'''!'", n. 225. 

two nortlu-m rcrens^naTf ♦!,» n*’*! »•>'■ 

Jain influoncc. Accnrdincr to 1<par llio imprcsa of 

of Jainism was from 0o0tVl3W A D "‘°it pcrloJ 

P. 13J. I..»U*nitu«., Herilaso of India Snrirfl. 

' Sanskrit Drsina, p. S^o 

pp.20-b. ’ LileraUm- of ilcdiaral ncnpol. 
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auced during the period, the most noteworthy 
Nalaka and LolilSoigrahorojo No(ofen written in 
tury, Prosonno Ro-yhoilo by the .C d.), 

Hammlr-mada-me&dana by jaya Sing ^ nn . „ (born 

PraduiimndbhuuiJouo by j"" “y V3dyan5th (BOO 

in 1266 A.D. , ProMp RuJm Kalyan by v y 
A.D.). Po-mofi Porinoao by Vdmana Bh.tta Sana (HOO A.D.). 
GonsSdds Prolop Pito by Ganga^ Muhaminad II 

the struggle ot a Champanit ptin Modhooo and 

ol Guiarat (1443-52 A.D.). o( 

the Lolilo Miidhoilo composed by Rupa Gosw 

Husain Shah, about 1532 A.D.> The dramas of Rupaje 

poetical powers ot a high order “ [,;,h are 

Dinesh Chandra Sen they prove that reli^o 

no bitter deeds for deceamd souls, and that “ J,! 

to be always associated with ^ 1,0 a prolific 

denial and austerities. Jiva 

writer. He wrote as many as 25 assimilation, 

guished by uncommon learning and powa said that some of 
Regarding legal literature it may , . period, 

our best commentaries were famous commentary 

Vijnanesvara wrote the ^ p 

on Yajfiavalkya, according to ac iTmiita Vabana. 

In the L quarter ot the twelfth century ‘"'f ^Xsis of the 
the author of the Dnyahlrago. wh.ch ,he 

modem law of inberitance and . i;._-omre “ flourish- 

thirteenth century to the M“'"| ’ to be regard- 

ed in Mitbila SO luxuriantly that tne^^ ^ number of writers 

ed as forming a separate padma Dutta Bhatla. 

arose, the most famous of Misra. who flourish- 

Vidyapati UpadbySya century. Astronomy 

ed in the second half o t e 

D»““ 

• For ft rspif^ on- 244 — , 

..e Krilh-. Ssa.kril Draw., VP In 

■Man. Mohan 

Mlthllai.r, A.B.n.. ISia.i- 
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wsB not neslected, and the last ureat Indian astronomer Bhas- 
karacharya was born in 1114 A.D. But it is regrettable to note 
that Sanskrit scholars, a great many of whom were men of 
rare acumen and intelligence, paid no attention to history, and 
I e only work which has any pretensions to be called a his* 
Kalha^a s Rajatarangiijrt or ‘ River of Kings ’ 
which was composed towards the middle of the twelfth cen* 
tury. 


Mithila fortunately escaped the ravages which invariably 
followed the Muslim conquests. Protected by the iarai on the 
north and on the south, east, and west by the rivers, the 
Ranges, the Kauliki, and the Gandaki respectively, it en- 
jqyed a period of peace which enabled scholars to carry on 
thetT literary pursuits without let or hindrance. In the I4th 
century t e rulers of the Karnata dynasty encouraged Sans* 
learning. Smritic studies were revived and developed by 
Lhande^vara and other eminent scholars. A school of gram- 
mar was founded by Padma Bhatta. and Bhava Datta Misra 
wrote on rhetoric and erotics. The commentary of Bhava 
Uatta on Naiiadha which is still studied with- interest was 
w.t ten durmg this period. Effort, were nrade to develop the 
vernncu or which received .he attention of several leorn- 
»d St "'°‘= Sanskrit. Hindi, 

the or'"'™"*’ “f >'•= fourteenth and 

was not dornrlt. "llrBengir" h ' I 

Nolh '» "0'<f ony mention. 

son.r„Tir u-uifost than in the 

Htal d^r"" foflueuoe. The 

tu " record I n -"-J ">0 o.use of cul- 
is stated in la ofl Vifayanagar kings. It 
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Msdhava adorned the same office under Rs" 

of the Saluva dynasty patronised The 

was a liberal patron »' of Sanskrit was 

numerous inscriptions show tli pastmasters 

wiaely diffused and court poets and writers 
in drafting official documents. , , j 

Durffi, this period the J-* "'”"r of‘,S:e« on tl^ion 
eious and secular hterature. A ongs 

■there were other writers such as Ramayene, and 

as AbKinava Pampa. tbe aulbor j whom 

Hastimalla. the author of many Sanskrrt 

belonged to the south, Asadbrna, * “ Prabhachandra. 

mentaries and works on Jam et ics ^ „o,lts, and Sakala- 

the author of various of the fifteenth century, 

kirtti, who flourished about the mi ^ ^}^e Jains that 

Of special interest is the v4pabhram3fl ^ 

has come down to us from this P*”° ’ , modern vernaculars 

rhyme which is regarded as a speci^^^^ 

is found profusely used ,heil works in the 

writers of the Digambara schoo ^ Hterary 

language current among the The activities of 

shape to the Kanarese and i century were confin- 

the Svetambara Jains up to the e e P^nonical works, 

ed to the systematisation and remarkable for the 

But the period after the j poetical works, 

production of independent PW^oplunJ 
Among the writer, of the penod the mo, 

chandra. . literature deserves a bne 

The development of VOT modern vem.cui.rs 

notice in this connection. IJ' ' of our knowledge 

of India cannot be dated earliest Hindi poet was 

earlier than the twelfth spie. Pnihoi R« 

ChandbardST. .he a.ans.s. in whieh .he warrmr- 

a poem of 69 books ,he heroic evploUs. and the 

poet gives an ST"! Prince of Legend and fiction are 

of the Chohan Prmee 


amours c 
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so profusely mixed up with historical matter that it is difficult 
to extricate the latter from a mass of fictitious details. It seems 
probable that interpolations have been made by later writers 
from time to time. A distinguished contemporary^ of Ch'and 
was Jagnayak, who wrote the Alhalfhand, a long poem which 
describes in stirring language the deeds of love and war of Alha 
tbe two brave warriors of Parmardi or Parmala of 
a oba. Among the writers who followed, the most famous 
nar^s that have come down to us are ^arangdhara, the author 
o ammTr Hasau and the Hammtr Kaoya which describe the 
events of the reign of the famous Rai HammTr of Ranthambhor, 
Bhupali, Mulla Daud, and the renowned Amir Khusrau, of 
w om Ttienlion has already been made. Khusrau was essen- 
tially a Persian poet, but he was deeply interested in Hindi 
poetry and sorne verses are also ascribed to him. In his poem 
f Khusrau praises the Hindi language and speaks 
ot Its nchncss in raposirion and rhttoric.* In matins a com- 
parafve asumate of Arabic. Persian, and HIndi.'the poet mites ! 

^ttt I was in error, for if you ponder the 

matter well, you will not find the Hindi words Oansuase) 
inferior to the Parsi (Persian). It is inferior to the Arabic, 
which IS the chief of all lansuages. The prevalent languages 
ol Kai and Rum (cities in Persia which Elliot wrongly writes 
s am), I know from reflecting well on the matter, 

to be inferior to the Hindi 


m,,' h' Hmd is lihe the Arabic, inas- 

much a, neither admlu of combination. If rbere is gram- 
mar and ayntaa in Arabic, rboro ia not one letter less 
°=ienc^ T ' "'■ether there ore the 

is in nrj '7°”"°" ■'•'''■"a. ' answer that the Hindi 

hlse 1 ' ■" 

wiZut r ■" "P'a- "ill know that I .peal: 

Without error or exagBerBtion.’*J 


' J''t*’rolHrp, p. tB, 

' Klliol, III, Appcnili*. p. 6.515. 
Elliot, HI, Appendix, p, WQ. 
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KhusTau-s poetical writings conton many 

words such as Pradhana, Sunrior. century, but bis 

Gorakbnath is another writer ° * ® ^ impetus was 

works Kave not yet been pub »s • BhakH move- 

given to the Hindi literature by tbe^o' 
nrent in northern India. Some j 

m Hmdi and composed some Namadeva. the 

that exist in tbe world’s religious composed 

Maratha saint, wrote principally m Marathi. Grantha. 

certain Hindi songs which are P'“='"te pelpl. and ah 
Ramanand preached in the language o Vvmns one of 

though not a great 

which is preserved in the ridi Cron 

Ramanand was Kabir. the foun iconoclastic 

With amazing boldness of and exhort^ 

campaign against religious conventi .^JifvinB lives. Hia 

ed In to realise God and lead pure are 

sayings ate embodied in the Sahhis “ , Though 

Striking examples of epigrammatic an (pouring of a soul 

hi, poetty is not oj a high lahh Ind rebelled 

that passionately felt the cal » ,-„:-rn which passed for 

against that sham, quackery an c m charm that pro- 

religion in his day. It tZ he more 

foundly impresses us. Keay r g Y , . , uj^j: xeligious 

than any other before Htadi h.erLrc 

literature and vastly extended «“ ‘"1“'"' ’ ^ „ g,„t debt.' 

of the same type Mowed Kabir. composed 


Nanak, the founder 


11. Ojlitt 


Nogari I’rarliarioi Tatriks. 

tti'st K ViiK:e'ivrtvV>/x^^^ r;;'^ „ 

rormofl?r<uWi<Ho- J- ^ Mism Urolhcrs Sa 13^0 A.D. 

iTh. list. ..•>■',■’1 
Misra Banahii Vinod,rt.**r^ 

•K«y. Hindi Lileratnre.J-.^ 
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Hymns which are a mixture of Panjabi and Hindi, and, al-‘ 
though he lacks the fervour, wit, and originality of Kabir. his 
verse is clear poetry not lacking in poetical excellence."^ 
It was during this period that the Mewar Princess Mlrabai ex- 
pressed her love for Kri?^a in exquisite verse and moved the 
hearts of millions by her pathetic tenderness, the sincerity and 
earnestness of her devotion and the sweet melody of her songs. 
The preachers of the Radha-Kri^na cult also made some con- 
tributions to the Hindi literature. Among the most distinguish- 
ed are Vidyapati Thakur of Mithila and Vithalnath who wrote 
a short prose work in Brii Bha,a dealing with the story of Radha 
and Kri^na. The Misra Bandhus ascribe the authorship of the 
Parijdt Havana and the Rukmint Pariryaya to Vidyapati. but 
aler research has shown that the former was written by Uma- 
pati Upadhyaya in Maithil. while the authorship of the latter U 
still doubtful,® 

y®* development of vernacular literature during 
this period in Bengal. Gujarat. Maharashtra, and the distant 
south. The greatest early poet of Gujarat was Narsi Mehta 
who composed beautiful, short, religious songs which are still 
repeated by thousands. In Bengal a vernacular translation of 
the Sanskrit Ramayat^a was prepared by Kritlivasa who was 
born in 1346 A.D. The learned historian of Bengali language 
and literature writes of it that “ it b Jn fact the Bible of the 
people of the Gangetic valley and it is for the most part the 
peasants who read it.-3 Maladhar Basu who was a courHer 
ot Nusrat Shah began translating the tenth and eleventh cantos 
ot the Bhagavai in 1473 and completed the work in 1480. At 
the command of Paragal KHan. a general of Husain Shah. 
Kapndra Paramesvara undertook to translate the Mahabkarata 
and brought it down to the Strl Pawa. The earliest recension 


* Misra Dandhu Vinod, pt. I, p, 247, 

» D. 0. Sen, IliatoiT ot neneali Lanifuage and Literature, p. 1 70. 
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of Iho MuhBhharata was prepatea by a ^ 

s.*. .k. ... -t- ” i%'r ^ 

m!t us ,o speak of the la,ge votoe of Cha.tanya l.teratur . 
that was produced in Bengal ^ =ome of his 

. Nau.aaeva hTs o::“:ptaos 

hymns are preserved in the Gr • Bhasaoad Gila 

were Dnyanoba. who ivrote a parap ra ^ earliest 

and MukandarEya who wrote on Vedanta 
wo-rks in Tamil and Kanarese were produeed by Ae Ja. • 
but in the I 3 tb and I 4 tb eenturie, a great -P" .t,':,,. 
to literary effort by the Saiva movement. The ^ 

hire- which date, from the ’'Xf Ca took 

Couragemenl from the Vijayanagar kings, r entitled the 

interest in letters and himself wrote " P , His 

■' dmultfamolyoda " ''"."'witcr of considerable 

poet laureate. Allasani Peddana. s 

original merit. Among bis wor j rn a story from 

ScldiHo-Afonucharifro which is based on a story 

the Markandeya Purana. informa- 

Thi, is only a abort summa^ of » ^,h 
hon. and the reader, if he wis recourse 

the varied aspects of medirev.l learning, must 
to original authorities on the subject. , •..n.nh in India on 

Btahmnnism had fully esta « e * j j dinisin were 

the eve of the Muslim conquest. Bu **'” j and 

pretests against the 

‘■"■^hTs-Sed .=■-»> 

order. They certain states 

'd ^'“""’equ.i rank 'vilh it. KinCT 

ance with the ritual, of bo... ad. f» 
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bestowed upon Buddhists as well as Brahmans without dis* 
tinction. But in this struggle for supremacy Brahmanism ulti- 
mately won and recovered its hold on the community. This 
success was in a large measure due to the efforts of Udayana 
and the untiring propaganda of Sankara, the greatest contro- 
versialist of the age, who assailed Buddhist doctrines with all 
the fire and passion of his soul, and by means of his dialectical 
skill worsted in debate his opponents all over the country. 
Buddhism disappeared from the country as a result of Sankara s 
crusades, while Jainism remained content with a moderate ex- 
pression of dissent, and ceased to aspire to the role of a 
universal religion. But in Sankara's conception of Sachchido' 
nanda Brahma as attributeless, there was no scope for bhakd 
which presupposes a personal God. endowed with infinite 
beautiful qualities. The doctrine of moya or illusion left no 
room for the exercise of love and piety in the world of reality, 
and therefore it “ laid the axe at the root of Vai?i?avism.”^ 
The later bhakU movement which saw its rise, in the eleventh 
century began as a protest against Sankara’s adoaHa doctrine, 
and Ramanuja wrote his commentary on the Brahma Sutras 
mainly as a counterblast against Sankara’s khasya or com- 
rnentanes. although it cannot be denied that Ramanuja de- 
rived some of his inspiration from the Tamil saints who pre- 
ceded him.2 Thus the bhakU cult was revived, and in the 
hands of teachers who came after Ramanuja it acquired a vast 
mHuence over men’s minds. Meanwhile the progress of 
Hinduism continued. The spirit of compromise in Hinduism 
or Brahmanism was so powerful that it overcame all oppo- 
sition by concessions and adaptations and assimilated the 

body. As Monier 

Williams says. Buddhism was drawn into Hinduism and Bud- 
dha was accepted as an incarnation of Vi^iju.a The wonder- 


* Bhandarkar, ValijnsTism, p. Cl. 

IuhI., p. Cl. 


*In tlio Varahn Purana « 
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tul capacity to. aaslmllatlon of to •• aU-tole,a„t, aM-co^KaaL 
all-comprehensive, and all-abaorbmg re igio 

Its fold men of different races vrho came rnto Ind.a from Pme 

.0 toe; but it failed to absorb to 

zealously devoted to toir ovm faith. For long. y 

ed a separate and distinct element in *= to 

practised the observances of then creed m t en o j 

the impact of Hinduism and Islam eould no. ^ ^ Jmus- 

important consequences. .'’^“Xm'ireMurteenth century on- 
Hm influence in Ramanuja, from ^ uncon- 

wards, Muslim idea, begin ‘ '^‘’““XL .e.lings 

scious effect upon to philosophical mind, an in 
of Ntoadeva, Kabir. and Nanah we see a "td ry ^ 

ous blending of Hindu and Muslim influences. “tosSThe one- 
simplicity of the Muslim creed and its msis en 
ness of God. these reformers In the so! 

and preached that true relipon cons jj^jnes nor in the 
phistries and dogmas of philosop ers ^ passionate 

ptacUce of meaningless eoU pm^erel wonder- 

feeling of love of God. T^e who followed 

fully under to Influence of the -.q completely dominat- 

the illustrious founder of Ftsisfa adom a a middle 

ed the religious mind of India throughout the early m 

'"^The Bfialtfi —emen, flrs. made its .‘"as’’’: 

shape of religious reforrn. hte Bu wm Vedas. Its 
reaction against the ritualistic re igion ° , Dharma or the 

— dto.pBh.ad.rh.r.w.“?:L.f — 

In a work "® ‘noLrt that hs^* 

otthot^nincnmotions h ^3 AP. It srP ,,,^ of tin- 

PHttnaB. The work i» avatSr ot ^ 

come to he.rtcnrde't *" 

Z);mrwflpf»rit ?o- M.ndnisme P- ^ 

MonierWilhamB. iim 

Mb!d.,p. 12- 
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religion of a single-minded love and devotion to one, and it was 
based upon the teachings of the Bhagaoad Gita, Vasudeva 
Kris:^a, like Buddha and Mahavlra in the Buddhist and Jain 
systems, was the originator of this reform. From the records 
of Megasthenes it appears that it was at least as old as the fifth 
century B.C. An analysis of the Narayaniya section of the 
Mahabharata shows that it soon assumed a sectarian form, and 
was called the Pancharatra and the Sattvat religion, and was 
professed by the Sattvat tribe. It was noticed by Megasthenes 
in the fourth century B.C. Gradually it became mixed with 
the cults of Narayaija and Visnu and came to be known as 

Vai§navism. Between the years 400 464 A.D. the Gupta 

kings stjrle themselves on their coins as Parama Bhagavatas.' 
In the seventh century, after Har§a*s death, Adltyasena, one 
of the Gupta kings of Magadha. dedicated a temple to Vij^u 
in the district of Gaya and associated with him the names of 
Hara (^iva) and Brahmi (the Creator). The evidence of m* 
sdriptions shows the progress of the Bhagaval religion till the 
end of the eighth century. 


fVi to show that the ouU.exIstod during 

^**"®*'- Patanjall, the author of the 
''■orehipful one. llegaalhenea 
was BitulrlA Ood worehipped by Bouraaeni in -whoaecountry 

»nd the riyer Jamna flowed. Ibcon- 
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The greet reformer SahkarEoharya who lived about Ure- 
ninth century A.D. preached his -^duoilu phdosophy and enu^^ 
ciated the theory of moHU or illusion. He e a c 
life, aemolished the Buddhist doctrines, and P°P“ “ 
worship of Siva. His indefatigable preaching 
enormous effect : but his doctrines found a critic in 
a great Vai^navite reformer, who lived in 
It was the mission of RSmanuia to demolish the docbl 
mdyii preached by Sankara. RamSnuja was born ■‘tout lUlb 
A.D.. He was educated at Kanchi ^ary 

studied the usual course, based on the e a an i s 
studies, under the guidance of Ysdava PrakaSa, the head o^ 
the philosophical academy a. KSnchl, who was ''■'nself an 
ddueife teacher of renown. Then he went to W'l whem 
he was invited to take the place of Yamunacharya. 
he did and was finally placed in chaige of the 
of the temple. The learning and position of •>>» P' 
aroused bitter jealousy, and an attempt was P]® nerse- 

hlm. In the later years of hU life he was “ F"" 

cution by the Chola King. Kulottunga, w o 
subscribe to the Saiv. creed. ygdal prince 

V\Zardl.:.. :htXrcceeded in converting 
of the reigning prince to Valsuavism. 
spirit of bhakli from the Alvar, or the Tamil sa . 
cipal doctrine is known a, I'.T.rfe =due fa or 7°"'™ 

-a doctrine which gives scope for the W-P;' 
maintained that individual bouU arc n ,pRtka 

the Supreme, though they all — /rX Being, 

from fire, and that ^P‘®I"*«idne8s and beauty in an in- 
bul possesses teal qualities o g ^ Sankara from Ved. 

finite degree. Thus R‘‘"’“"7s„aii„n I.-cora, an fi.'orn who is 
unla in order to establish 

.AerarHla,talhat,..I.U"™'«"“"' 

fforo ion to ll3t A.P. |OV«l 
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endowed with a number of auspicious qualities which a devotee 
might meditate upon with ecstasy and joy. The final stage 
in a man's spiritual evolution is bhakti which is only a parti- 
cular mode of jndna or knowledge. But how can knowledge 
be attained? Kri?^a says in the Gita: “To those who are 
ever devoted and worship me with love, I give that knowledge 
by which they attain to me.** Bhakti must be reached by 
desirelessness ; action must be done in the spirit of renuncia- 
tion, and all desire for ** fruit,** for reward hereafter must 
be abandoned. In northern India there are a few followers 
of Ramanuja, but in the south their number is very large. 
They worship Vi?nu and his consort Lak?mT with great fer- 
vour and devotion and look upon him as the Supreme Being, 
the cause and creator of all things. 

A contemporary of Ramanuja, who also protested against 
Sankara s doctrine, was Nimbarka, who, according to Bhan- 
darkar, died in 1 162 A.D. He was born at Nimba which 
Bhandarkar identifies with NimbSpur in the Bellary district of 
Madras.' HU father, a Tatlang Brahman, was a Bhagavata and 
probably brought up his boy in the same faith. As Carpenter 
puts it, like the “ qualified non-duality “ of Ramanuja, the 
scheme of Nimbarka is a compromise between different 
tendencies.* The doctrine of Nimbarka is both monistic as 
well as pluralUtic.5 “ The inanimate world and the individual 
soul and God are distinct from one another as well as identi- 
cal. ^ Brahma is the material as well as the efficient cause 
of the world. It is in the dortrme of Nimbarka that Krifna. 
the cowherd, comes into prominence as the supreme lord of 
the universe. The way to eternal beatitude is bhakU for the 
lotus-like feet of Krisna, and that bhakti is only to be obtained 
through grace. Thus we find that in Nimbarka’s system for 
the first time the element of sport in Vai^navism comes to the 

* Theism in Mediaival India, p. 404. 

* Bhandarkar, Vaianavism, p, 63. 

* Ibid , p. 63. 
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usual course of education, he became a disciple of Raghav- 
endra of the Kisisfddoarta school. He went about visiting 
holy places, demolishing the doctrine of mayd (illusion), and 
establishing the worship of Rama and Sita. He was the first 
to employ the vernacular language for the propagation of his 
doctrines. He rejected caste and admitted to his discipleship 
men of all classes without any distinction. Ramanand’s 
followers are numerous in the Gangetic plain. They worship 
Visnu under the form of Ramachandra with his consort Sita, 
and their favourite work is the BhaJiiamala of Nabhaji. Of- 
all the disciples of Ramanand, fCablr was the most famous. 

Another offshoot of Valsnavism was the ICrisna cult of 
which Vallabhacharya was the most distinguished exponent. 
He was the son of Laksmaria Bhatta, a Tailang Brahman, 
who lived in the Telugu country. He was born in the year 
1479. From his early boyhood he showed signs of genius and 
came to be looked upon by his contemporaries as a prodigy 
of learning. Having finished his education, he started on his 
travels and reached the court of Krifna Deva Raya, king of 
Vijayanagar. where he defeated the Saivas in a public dlscus- 
sion.i He visited Mathura. Vtindaban. and many other places, 
and finally settled in Benares where he composed seventeen 
works among which is his Bhagavat Ttka Subodhinu In the 


sent to Uciuirrs at the farlr DRc of 13 for 'j* 

OarpenW. ThrHm in Media" vST’' 

Hbantlarknr arcepts this date (I2OT-I300 A 1) i “ ^ ^ 

Vai9i}ar!*m, p 07. ‘ 
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I oeition rtl HSmTnnnd ** in J It. A 6 IPTt i* a 7 T Ihiloncal 
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i" ii'iiBio... 

Mnnier ilimm* safe, he lired about !>,» i— • * ^ . .. . . 
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abuse, and even the pontiffs of the sect have earned a notO' 
riety by reason of their habitual pursuit of pleasure. The 
followers of the sect consist of the wealthy trading classes of 
Gujarat, Rajputana, and the country round Mathura, who ar® 
taught that all their belongings should be dedicated to the 
and ** this doctrine is not seldom carried to the extreme* 
Dr. Bhandarkar rightly observes ; “ The spirit of this system, 
therefore, seems to be sportive enjo3anents and it cannot but 
be expected to influence the ordinary life of its followers. 
Moral rigidity culminating in indifference to worldly enjoyments 
and self-abnegation does not ajspeaT to be a chaiactenstic o 
this school."* The undesirable practices of the sect after* 
wards led to the puritanical movement of SwamT Narayann 
the I9th century. 

A contemporary of Vallabhachlrya was the celebrate 
Bengali reformer and saint Cbaitanya, who was born m Mo?- 
At the age of 25 Chaitanya renounced the world and became 
a Sonnyaain and for six years wandered about ibe country* 
preaching the doctrine of love and converting the exponents 
of the adooHo doctrine to hi-s system. After these wanderings 
he returned to Puri where he spent the remaining sixteen years 


* Bhandarkar, VaiBnavism, p. 82. 

Bee the formula of dedication which every one initiated in the 
cult has to repeat. Qrowee, Mathura, A District Memoir, p.i265. 

*lhid., p. 82. 

Tho extreme detnaoda^ that oil the helonf^ings of llie disclplii 
ahoiild be placed ot tho service of the ptiru led to notorious abuses 
which were exposed in a faraouB triol in 18C2 before the High Court 
tft 

Dr. Barnett’s statement regardini; this rite in his little brochure 
on Hinduism (p. 821 is, I am informed on good authority, misleading, 
ond ID based on inadequate information. 

Qrnwso, Mathura, p. 283. 

It must be borne in mind that there is nn basis for these 
abuse# in the literature of the sect. They are mainly due to the 
wealth of the followers ond the irroasly material interpretation pvit 
upon the doctrines of Vallabha by later exponents. My criticism Is 
mainly directed at the piaetieal side of VallnbhTchTlryaism. 

Bee Forqnhar. An Outline of the Keligious literature of India, 

pp. 812-17. 
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wild woods of Vrindaban and the cows grazing in the verdant 
meadows, of the milk-maids bathing at the ghats of the Jamna 
threw him into an ecstasy. Love is the watchword of the 
Chaitanya cult and it is defined in these words 

Every man must offer body and soul to Him, and must 
disdain his personal gratifications. He must be prepared to 
carry out his Lord’s will and in doing so must not shrink from 
any sacrifice. He will worship his image, he must talk of him, 
he must wreathe flowers for him, he must burn incense and 
wave the chSmara in his temple and offer his services day 
and night to the Lord and to the world as well. Vaisnavism, 
it must be repeated, is not the religion of the recluse, 'nor is 
it a non-ptoselytising creed.’* 

What gave him power was not his interpretation of Vedanta, 
but his impassioned belief that love is the supreme regulating 
principle of this universe. This love could be cultivated in 
many ways. It sprang from the fount of pure faith and assum- 
ed diverse forms. Krifija's name knew not the barriers of caste 
and race. It purged all impurities. When he sent his two 
chief disciples to preach in Bengal, he bade them ” teach 
the lesson of faith in Krif^a to all men down to the Chandalas, 
and freely preach the lesson of devotion and love.”* 'His heart 


was full of sympathy for suffering humanity, and often he burst 
out in bitter anguish ; *’ My heart breaks to see the sorrows of 
mankind. Lay thou their sins upon my head ; let me suffer in , 
hell for all their sins so that thou tnayest remove the earthly I 
pangs of all other beings.” Such was the gospel of love which! 
Chaitanya preached to the high and the low, to the Brahman 
and the Sudra. The followers of Chaitanya at€» ruiTOetoua lo 
Bengal and Orissa, and his name is still chanted in many a 
home in joyous gatherings at eventide with a fervour and devo- 
tion which is almost medieeval in its depth and intensity. 


* Sarkar, rilsrimaRea and Teachings, pp, |C9. !73. 

Ctranslalion of iho Pcncatl 

vrork, the Chailan)ia-Charti3mrtia\ p. 209. ^ 
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The influence of Islam is clearly manifest in tLe teachings 
of Namadeva, Kahir. and Nfinalc, who all condemned caste, 
polytheism and idolatry and pleaded for true faith, sincerity 
and purity of life. TTie cardinal doctrine on which they laid 
stress was that God is the God of Hindus as well as Muslims, 
of Brahmans as well as of Chapdalas and that before Him all 
are equal. The trammels of caste and ecclesiastical formalism 
must be discarded, if the worshipper wants to know the true 
path. The first in point of time was Namadeva, the Maratha 
saint, a man of low origin, whose probable date of birth must 
be fixed sometime early in the I5lh century.^ Namadeva preach- 
ed the jinJly of Cod. deprecated fdoj-wowh/p and aW outward 
observances. His powerful faith in God reveals itself in his 
hymns. 

" Love for him who filleth my heart shall never be 
sundered : 

Nama hath applied his heart to the true Name, 

As the love between a child and his mother. 

So is my soul imbued in the God.’* ** 

Nemadeva's dependence on God and his humility are expressed 
in the following hymn : — 

” If thou give me an empire, what glory shall it be 
to me? 

If thou cause me to beg. how shall it degrade me? 

Worship God. O my soul, end ihou shall obtain the 
dignity of salvation. 


* Uacauliffe Bays, te vm bom in A.D. 1270 bat this dnto is 
inadmissible. TbeSi^ Rctigion, VI, p. 18. Dr. Bhandatfcar also 
accepts tbis date, vaisparisia, p. S9. 

The date given in NftbhlUT’a Js 1488 A.D. Laefcnow 

text, p. 308. 

Dr. Farquhar has now expressed the vifew-, which 1 think ia 
more acceptable, that TiSmadera flourished “ from 1400 to 143o'or 
thereabouts." J. K. A. S., 1920, p. 186. 

See aNo CarpenfcFa Theism io IFediajval India, p. 452. 

Csrpcnter accepts UacBaliffo’s date which does n^t seem to be 
correct. 

* ilacauliffe, VI, pp. 48,68. 
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And no mote tiansmigiatton shall await thee, 

O God, TTiou didst create all men and lead them 
astray in error ; 

He to whom Tliou givest understanding knowelh thee. 
One stone is adored. 

Another is trodden under foot. 

If one is a God, the other is also a God— > 

Saith Namadeva, I worship the true God."^ 

Kabit was the greatest disciple of Ramanand, He was 
bom about 1398.* His origin is shrouded in mystery. Tradi- 
tion says, he was born of a Brahman widow who cast him 
off near a tank in order to escape social odium. The child 
was picked up by a weaver, Niru, and was bi ought up by 
his wife with great affection and care. When he grew up. 
he took up his father's trade, but found time to moralise and 
philosophise : 

" No one knew the mystery of that weaver 
Who came into the world and spread the warp. 

The earth and the sky are the two beams, 

The sun and moon are two filled shuttles. 

Taking a thousand threads he spreads them length- 
ways 5 

To-day he weavelh still, but hard to reach is the 
far-off end.”* 

As Carpenter puts it, the whole back-ground of Kabir’s 
thought is Hindu. Grierson's theory that he derived his opi- 
nions from Christian sources has no foundation in fact.^ He 


* MacttulifTn. VI. pp. 41-45. 

* Ibid., VI, p 131. 

...« ‘’»o dsto a» Me i 

1440. Ksbir and Kabir i antb, cIironoloRicai table, p. 7. 

Mias Underhill fixes the data lietsrcen 1440 and* IMS 
Bet. UlmUnand’a date siren br I'arijuhar. This isl belwee 
1401^70. Also KQcrelnpxKtia of Islarn, p. 503, 

As Kabir was n disciple ofRBm^nand, lie must have been bor 
during this period. 

* Ahmad Shah. The Rlj'ak of Kabir, p. 67. 

* J. U. A. B., 1007. pp, a»5. 492. 
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speaks of Rama. He seeLs freedom from transmigration and 
Kopes to attain the true path by means of hhahii- He has an 
aversion for theological subtleties, and condemns all sham, 
insincerity, and hypocrisy, which are mistaken for true piety. 
He makes no distinction between the Hindu and the Turk, 
who, he says, are pots of the same clay, and who are striving 
by different routes to reach the same goal. He pointed out 
the futility of mere lip-homage to the great ideals of truth and 
religion. Of what avail is the worship of stone and bathing 
in the Canges, if the heart is not pure? Of what avail is a 
pilgrimage to Mecca, if the pilgrim marches towards the Kaaba 
with a deceitful and impure heart? 

“It is not by fasting and repeating prayers and the 
creed. 

That one goeth to heaven ; 

The inner veil of the temple of Mecca 

Is in man's heart, if the truth be knovm. 

Make thy mind thy Kaaba, thy body its enclosing 
temple. 

Conscience its prime teacher ; 

Sacrifice wrath, doubt, and malice : 

Make patience thine utterance of the hve prayers, 

The Hindus and the Musalmans have the same 
Lord.”^ 

Such is in a nutshell the teaching of Kabfr. It is in Dr. 
Barnett’s words “ a broad monistic pantheism, coloured by a 
warm moral fervour.” God to him is the essence and source 
of all being. The wonderful phenomena of nature and life 
and death are all to him ’* wondrous play.” God is in every 
tiwny, in all joys and sorrows of the common life, Kahlr h 
sure of immortality, of union with God, for he says : *' As 
the river enters into the ocean, so my heart touches thee.”* 


ifscauUffe, VI, p. HO. 

Ibid., p. 5!58. 

' Tagora, One Hundred Poems ot Kabir, p. 26, XXXIV. 
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Kablr’s great disciple was Nanak, the founder of the 'Sikh 
religion, who was born in 1469 A.D. at Talwandi, a village 
in the Lahore district. From his boyhood Nanak showed a 
religious bent of mind and paid no attention to his studies. 
Like Kablr, he also preached the unity of God, condemned 
idolatry, and urged that the barriers of caste and race must 
give way before the name of God who transcends them all. 
He exhorted men to give up hypocrisy, selfishness, worldliness, 
and falsehood for '* all men’s accounts shall be taken in God s 
court and no one shall be saved without good works.” Ninak s 
creed is summed up in these words : 

“ Religion consisteth not in mere words ; 

' He who looketh on all men as equal is religious. 

Religion consisteth not in wandering to tombs or 
places of cremation, or sitting in attitudes of 
contemplation. 

Religion consisteth not in wandering in foreign 
countries, or in bathing at places of pilgrimage. 

Abide pure amidst the impurities of the world ; 

Thus shalt thou find the way to religion.”^ 

The movement of reform did not end with NSnak. The 
stream of thought continued to flovtr on 5 a number of saints 
and reformers arose whose achievements will be discussed in 
’another volume. 

From what has been said above it will be clear to the 
reader that the period from 1000 to 1500 A.D. cannot be 
described in'faimess as the dark age of Indian 
history. It was the fashion of old, when an 
ox was led out for sacrifice to Jupiter, to 
chalk the dark spots and give the offering a false show of 

’ KlacanUfTe, 1, p. 00. 

Also see Ounnineham. Ilistory of the Bifchs, pp. 43-44. 

NSaak's brmns are collected in the ” £'«;»»&,” the sacred 

book of the Bikbs. There are maDp among them which rcreal bis 
faith inQod-and Indicate the ethical trend of all bis teachings- 
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spotless whiteness. Let us fling away the chalk and acknow- 
ledge without hesitation the blemishes which were common to 
the age in all countries, but let us remember also the services 
rendered tb the cause of civilisation in India by the pioneers 
of Muslim conquest. TTie erroneous assumption that the 
Muslim conquest was an unmitigated disaster is not justified by 
facts. It was a disaster in the sense that the Hindus lost their 
independence, and foreign subjection brought with it the in- 
evitable degradation of the vanquished races. From the poli- 
tical point of view, the Muslim conquest inflicted great humilia- 
tions upOTv them, and religious differences led to persecutions 
sometimes of a most gruesome character, which caused much 
bitterness between the rulers and the ruled. It was not like 
the Norman conquest of England, which obliterated all distinc- 
tions between the English and the Norman and brought about a 
fusion of the (wo races. The Hindus and Muslims stood apart ; 
they refused to sink their individuality and with an amazing 
tenacity both tried to maintain their peculiar habits, manners, 
customs, and modes of speech for centuries. So conservative 
was the Muslim in his outlook that four hundred years after 
the conquest, when Akbar made an attempt to nationalise his 
subjects on a rational basis, his venture provoked a storm of 
opposition, and in orthodox circles the emperor was stigmatised 
as an apostate and a betrayer of the interests of the * faithful.' 
No wonder, then, if the Muslim churchmen in the early middle 
ages adopted an attitude of stem isolation and refused to have 
all connection with the infidels on terms of equality. Such was 
the mental outlook of the mediarval people both in the east 
and west. The annals of-the Roman Catholic Church during 
this period are disfigured by persecutions of a most revolting 
type. The Inquisition was freely employed to punish heresy ; 
and freedom of thought was stifled in a most tyrannical manner. 
But Muslim rulers in India showed greater toleration in deal- 
ing with infidel subjects. At a time when Philip II of Spain 
declared that it was better not to rule at all than to rule over 
hetetics, and when Elizabeth persecuted the Irish Roman 
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Catholics, Muslim rulers like Sher Shah and Akbar preached 
from the high platform of public interest the gospel of religious 
toleration and good will towards all communities and faiths. 
The domination of the Muslims* did not utterly ''extinguish 
Hindu spirit and manliness, as is shown by the armed resistance 
that was frequently offered to them by Hindu chieftains and 
Zamindars all over the country. There is ample evidence in 
the Tahqai-i-Naairi, the Tari^h-^i-Firuz Shahi of Barani, and the 
Tarikh-i-MubaraJi Shahi, of the persistent but ill-organised 
attempts of the Hindus of the Doab to shake off the yoke 
of the rulers of Delhi. Whenever an opportunity offered itself, 
they stirred up strife and made it difficult for the local admini- 
stration to function and defied the central government with 
impunity. Tliere was no economic drain, and however profli- 
gate or extravagant a ruler might be, he spent the treasures 
of the state in the country itself. Tire vast wealth of Hindu 
India passed into Muslim hands, but the fact that the Muslims 
had made India their permanent home had a profound effect 
on the economic situation. However depressing the political 
atmosphere may have been at times, and however great may 
have been the distress in times of famine, there was no dearth 
in normal times of articles of food which are vitally 'necessary 
to a healthy and vigorous existence — a fact which is brought 
home to us by the rapid deterioration of the physique of our 
people in modern times. 

From the cultural point of view it may be said that Islam 
gave a new impulse to Indian ait. The architects whom the 
Muslims employed in their service expressed in stone and 
mortar the spirit of the age and incidentally and unconsciously 
revealed in their creations the new ideals, which were a curious 
blending of the gorgeous splendour, romance, and poetry of 
Hinduism with the simplicity, rigidity, and the puritanical spirit 
of Islam. Painting and sculpture ceased to exist, because they 
savoured of idolatry to the orthodox Muslim mind, and the 
Hindu master-builder exclusively devoted himself to the ex- 
pression of the monotheistic idea. But a change came over 
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the ideals of art. From the colossal and massive structures 
of the Khiljis and Tughluqs, the style advances till we reach 
the sumptuous and profuse decoration of the monuments at 
Jaunpur and Ahmadabad, which stand to this day as memorials 
of the Renaissance of Indian Art. The advent of Islam pro- 
foundly influenced the Hindu mind. The conservative Brahman 
looked upon the Muslim pretty much as his modem prototype 
looks upon the Englishman as a masterful barbarian sent by 
the fates to rule over him. and treated his affairs with supreme 
disdain. The flight of Brahman scholars from the north gave 
an impetus to Aryan culture in the Deccan and set in the 
process of the Aryanisation of the Dravidian races. Excluded 
from the secular sphere of the state, the Hindu genius found 
an outlet in religion, and the new school of reformers tried 
to purify a system which was encrusted with superstitious rites 
and practices, so completely at variance with the true spirit of 
religion. The names of RSmanand, Chaitanya. and NSnak 
will stand for all time to come as beaeonltghts to guide frail 
humanity which is only loo prone to fall into error and aupersti- 
don. The very fact that the Hindu society was able to produce 
such men furnishes a refutation of the theory that the Hindu 
genius had become decadent and sterile under Muslim rule. 
On the contrary, it proves the virility and vigour of the Hindu 
mind. It would be equally wrong to suppose that the Muslim 
rulers were mere savages who knew nothing ol the art of civi- 
lised administration. The early middle ages can boast of such 
warrior-statesmen as Balban and Alauddin Khilii. accomplished 
and learned patrons of letters as Muhammad Tughluq and 
Ibrahim Shah Sharqi. pious and peaceful administrators as 
Niismud'din and Firuz Tughluq. and generals like Ulugh Khan. 
Zafar Khan. Malik Kafur and many others equally brave and 
warlike. These are interesting figures on the canvas of mediseval 
history. Originality was not wanting in them ; some of them 
took the bold step of attempting to secularise the state by 
severing priestly functions from political duties, although the 
attempt did not succeed. They emphasised the importance 
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of raising the crown above all parties and factions and sub- 
ordinating the claims of orthodoxy to the interests of the 
state. But the times in which they lived did not favour 
the consummation of such an ideal. It was given to the 
Mughals in later times to accomplish this process. They were 
able to build up a culture-slate so sharply in contrast with the 
crude and half-formed polity of early times. They devised 
rules and regulations for the governance of their vast dominions, 
which bear upon them the impress of a more enlightened age. 
and achieved triumphs which have invested them with a glory 
all their own. But it would be unjust to ignore the claims of 
men who first laid out the new path, and attempted to intro- 
duce Muslim civilisation and Muslim ideas in an alien country 
teeming with hostile races, and who prepared men’s minds 
for social organisation and discipline along lines unfamiliBr* 
to the children of the soil. Let not the historian of Mughal 
India forget in his enthusiasm the debt which the Mughals 
owed to the generations that preceded them. In fact, the 
foundations of their culture-state were laid far back in the 
middle ages, and their political institutions and arrangements 
were consciously or unconsciously influenced by the ideals and 
practices of their predecessors. 
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Abbasid Drnasty, 61, 62 
Abdulla Bin Amar Bin Babi, 48 
Abdur Bahini, 414 

Abdur RazzSq, 342 n., 374, account 
of Vijayanagar, Oity and Raya, 
376, 876, 377, 378, 379, 8S0; of 
King of 'Vijayanagar, 398; on 
taxation of Vijayanagar, 401; on 
justice in Vijayanagar, 403; on 
Bocial ocnditioD. 408, 409; on 
eculDture and painting, 496 
Abdul Haq (Jablt Sundbar), arcbt* 
tect, 278 

Abdul Ilaq Deblwi, 498 
Abdul Qadir, 339 
Abdul Malik, 64 
Abdul Fatah Duud, 71 
Abdulla Tal. 73 

Abdullah, 101 . ^ 

Abdu BBqi, author of Maaair'U 
Ra^hitni, ^0 a. 

Abdullah SadQr. 209 n , ^ 

Abhinara FampB, author of i’atopB 
Ratnayans, C03 
Abtagin (or Amir Khan), 167 
*t... a~:a. .^r oia 


Abu Said, of Khorasan, 243 
Abu Said, Sultan, 376 n 
Abu Said, Ourgaon, 37C n. 

Abii Safcr, Sultan of Dclbl. 386, 
287, ^ 

Abu Dakr, brother of All, 443 
Abu Hakim, &4 
Abu llantni, 208 
Abu Reban, 107 n. 

AbulFcda, 10Cn.,434n. 

Abul Fozl. lie n^ 100 n., 304 n., 305 
806 n., 318, 465 o. 

Abul llaaan Abadi. Saiyynd, 484 
Aebyutn Dova, 887, 3S8. 358 n., 408 
Adam Khan, Oorernor of Agra. 

Adam"Kh8n. Afcbar’a Ornrml, 806 
Adil Khan Tarrukhi II, 323 
Adtnil Moaquo, 493 


Adil Shah, Muhamisad, 40o 
Aditya Sena, 512 
Adhi Rajendra Ohola. 45, 46 
Adbhutaagar, 20 n, 

Adeaar,266 □. 

Administration, of the Arabs, S5, 56, 
57,58; system of Mahmud, 89; 
of Balban, 163, 164; of Alauddin, 
207. 208,209, 210,211, 212, 213, 214; 
of Ohiy&suddin Tuglduq, 225, 226; 
of Muhammad Tugbluq, 232. 233, 
234, 235, 236, 237. 238, 239, 240, 241, 
242; of Fimz Tugbluq. 271, 272, 
273. 274. 275, 276. 277, 278,270, 280, 
281; of Ilaean KaDgQ Babmani, 
327.328; ofMahmOd OSwaD.SSIj 
of Vijayanagar, 895, 396,897,898, 
399.400, 401,402,403.404,405; of 
Sikandar Lodi, 443,444.445 
Advaita Prakilla, 8l9 
Adraita doctrine, of Ankara, 84, 
510. 513,518 

Afif, Sbams-i'SiraJ, 223 n.. 256, 237a., 
268. 265 n., 268 n.. 287 n., 2(58 n., 
270.270 n., 273, 273 n.. 274. 280. 281. 
282 n., 331 n.. 470, 474, 470. 476 n . 
485,491.408, 409. 600 
Agni Kulo, 25, 100 n. 

Ahmad Chap, 287 
Ahmad AyRz,227n..257n.,282 
Ahmad Thauesri. 203 
Ahmad Shah, of Gujarat, 808,309, 
310.341. 424. 491 

Ahmad Khan, grandson ot Alaud- 
din Basan, 334.835. 836,337; as- 
eends throne, 338. 833 n.; against 
Vijayanagar, 338, 339; war against 
"’arangal.anil Telitjgona ; 340, 84 1. 


373 


Ahmad VjldgSr. author of Tarikh- 
«-61aI3(in.wf/’j/han(T. 420n,430n., 
453, 455 n., 45tl n, 

Ahmad Khan Uhalti,42On,43O,430n. 
Ahmad Khan Mvwati, 430.432 
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Aiimad Kbaa, son of Jumal Khan, 
436 

Ahmad Khan, son of Khan-i-Jafaan 
Lodi. 439 

Ahmad, son of Muhammad, lOT n. 
Ahmad Hasan, Khwaja, 99, 100, 103, 
104, 105 

Ahsan Shah, Jalaluddin, of Mahar, 
246, 246 n., 367, 479 n. 

Aibek, Qubbuddin, Ueubenant of 
Muhammad Ghori, 11, 16; made 
governor of Hindustan, 122; con- 
quered Mirat, Kol and Delhi, 123, 
123 n.; made governor of Bindustan 
again, 125; defeated Bhima Deva, 
128; conquest of Bengal and Kali- 
nj'ar, 127, 128, 129; against Kho- 
khars, 130, 131; elevation to the 
throne, 182, 133; career of con- 
quest, 184; as a ruler, confu- 
Biou alter his death, 136, 137, 138, 
143, 146, 147, 147 n., 176, 483. 489 
Atnul Mulk Multaoi, governor of 
Oudh and Zafrabad, 240, 247, 
201a., 493, 499 

Ainul Mulk, Husbiar, slave of Piruz, 
837 

Ajmer, early history of, 7, 8. 9, 10, 11, 
67, 73, 82,85, 118, 122, 122 a., 123, 

123 u., 125, I2gn., 134, 135. 429 On 

489 

Alam Khan, governor of nebari,437 
Alam, Mian, 436 
Alam Shah, 240 
Alap Khan, 101 

Alap Khan, governor of Dhar, ^ 19 
Alap Khan, son of Dilawar Khan. 

(see Ilushang Shah) 

Alaptngin, rulor of Ghaini, 04,64 n. 
Alaptagin, Turkish Oovernor of 
Hindustan, lOG 

Alanddin KhiUi, 17, .43, 174, 184; 
expwlition to Devagir, 184. 185. 
180, 187. 188 : accession of, |88; 
dimculties of. 188. l80; against 
Mongols, 189, 100; groiul designs 
of. 191. W ; conquest of Kantbam- 
bhor. 193, 104, 105; conquest of 
Mewar. ItW. 107. 108. 109; con- 
of Mnlwa, 100, conquest 
of Dcragir, 109. 200; conquest of 
\S amngal, 200. 201. 202 ; conquest 
of Mal>ar, 202, 201. 204 ; ♦lofont of 
Bankam Dora, 204 ; tbeorr of 
kmgsbip. 205. 200. 207 ; stamps 
out sedition 207. 203; Ireatmeot 


of the Hindus, 208, 209 ; organisa- 
tion of the army and control of 
market, 210, 211, 212; result of 
reforms, 212, 213; weakness of bis 
system, 213, 214 ; estimate of, 214, 
216,216, 217, 221, 222, 223, 226, 233, 
241, 256. 268, 272, 279, 286, 303, 307, 
366,467,470,471; social condition, 
473,475,476; economic condition, 
481, 482; art, 489, 490;— 499, 627 
Alauddin Husain, 110. Ill 
Alauddin Masud Bahram Shah, son 
of Qubaicha, 144 
Alauddin Jani, Malik, 145 
Alauddin Masud, lOS 
Alauddin JI, son of Ahmad Shah, 
341,342, 343, 344 ' , 

Alauddin Alamahah. 424, 42£>, 426. 

428 

Alauddin Piruz Shah, of Bengal, 320 
Ala-ul-Hag, 822 

Ala-ul-Mulk, Qazi, 192 . 

Alam Khan (Lodi). 456 n-, 467, 468 
Al-BirOnl, on Hindu tanks, temples, 
•otc^ 29. C6n., 77 n., 88; on 
India, 02, 93. (M: on condition of 
Iliadu society, 463, 464 n., 405 n.» 
474. 601 

A1 Bitaduri 61, 51n. 

Albuquerque, 312,387 
Alho, hero of Mahoba, 15, 600 
All Deg, 190 

All BuUan Tawfichl, 290 ti-, 297 
Alt Mardan Khiiji, 130, 143 
All Shah, 322 

All AdJ! Shah, of Bijapnr, 862, 363, 
804. 888, 389. 890. 893 n., 430, 490 
All Khan Ushl, 436 
AH KhanofKagor, 443 
Atiraul Mulk, Ni*ara-ud-din, 249 
All Kormakh, 110 
AI Pazari, CO 
AI Pakhri, 63 n. 

Al Kufa, 

Aliahdad,205 

Allasaai I’cddann. poet, 609 
Almas Beg, 187, 183 
Almeida, 811. 812 
Al-Mamun, Khalifa, 601 
AI Mutawakkil. Khalifa, 401 
Al Muatosim, 104 
Al-Mmtansir Blllah, 146 
Alor, 60 

AlQadirBillali. C9 
Al <41*»rTnT. PJ 

Altunin, Mabk Ikhtiyor'iid'dln, 162 
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AmarngTngeya (aeo under Apatn- 
gSngeTB) 

Amir Hasan, 171 

Amir Paud, ruler of Transoxiana, 
1S9 

Amir Chaupan, 2-13 
Amir Jadeoda, 24Sn. 
AroirKlanriJaJit, 29£!n., 307 
AmirKhuarau, 140n., lG5,153n.» 171, 
nin., nCn., I95n.,190n.. 183,201, 
203. 215. 218, 2l7n., 218, 2l8n., 223. 
4TO, 497, 600. 607 
Amin Razi, Ahmad, 827 
Amir Barld, 354, 834n.. 359. 360, 361, 
8 ^ 

Amitagati, author of iSii6ha;t7a* 
ralnaaandoh. lOn., 30 
AmoghavarQa, 39, Mn.,40n. 
Atnuklnmalrodn, 883n , 609 
Amru hln Aei, 48n. 

Anandapala, 13, 73, 73, 77n. 
Anangapala Tomar, Qa, 

Anagondi, SOT, E67n. 

Andhra dynastr, 87,371,372 
Annifferi, in Dhaxwar district, 43 
AotilMabto. 318 
Aparaglfngera. 6n., 0 
Apabhramaa Uteratare of Jains, 605 
AqatKluQ, 193,30? 

Arabs, 41, 47, 43, 49 ; Muhammad bin 
Qasim’s InTBSion of Sindh, 49, 60. 
Cl, 62, 63, 54 ; drath of Muhammad 
bin Qasim, 54, 65; occupation of 
Sindh br the Arabs, and their 
administration, S5, 58, 57, 58; 
impermanence of the Arab con> 
quest, 5S, 69; cultural elTects of 
the Arab conquest, 59, 60. 6{ ; 63, 
64,68, 342, 351, 462. 488, 601 
Aram 8bsb, 136, 146 
Architecture, on the ere of the 
Muslim conquest, M, 29, 40; riewa 
ot PerguBson and Harell on, 487, 
488; under Mahmud of Ghazni, 
488; under slaTe kings, 489, 
under Ala-ud-din, 489; under the 
Tughlnqs, 490, 49t ; under kings 
oi Jaunpur, 492, 493; in Bengal 
493; in Gujarati, 493,494,495; in 
ifaiwa, 495 ; of Bahmani Kings, 
357, 493; of Bijapur, 495; of 
Vijayanagar, 496; impulse to 
Indian art giren by Muslim Con- 
quest, 526, 627 
AriySrtth* 03, 99 
Arjuna, SOn. 


Arkali Khan, 168, 169 
Arslan Jozib. 73 
A«lam, Malik, 108, 109, 109n. 
As'SAbJr, 324, 825 
Asad Khan, 8G3, 8S3 
As7dham, 605 
Asadt TasI, 63 
Aejfldi, 83 

Asni, fortof. 123, 123n. 

Askari, Mirza, brother of Humayun, 
314 

Asghar, 440 
AyantUundarTkath^, 82 
Ayantirarman, 2 
Aysz, 

Ayen, Saiyyad, 435n, 

Az, Malik, goyernor of Diu, 3l2 
Azari, Shaikh, 340 
Azam Humayun, 436, 437, 438n., 451, 
452. 453, 455 

Aziz Khummilr, 248, 249 
Azdis. 60 
Badol-Bayan. 600 

Babar, 72. 105. 320, 854, 466, 456n., 
457,456 
Badal, 197 

Badri-chSch (Badruddia), Poet, 
477, 491u.. 49S 

BsdSmi, rspjtsl of Ohalnkyas, 29 
Bahadur Khan, son of Darira Khan, 
466, 466 d. 

Bahadur Shah, of Gujarat, 806, SIS, 
S14 

Bahadur Kabir, 287, 288, 289, 416, 
419 

Bahadur BurK, ruler of Sonargaon, 
226 

Babauddin Ibak, Malik, 156 
Bahlim. 109 

Bablol Lodi, 804, 319; governor of 
Lahore and Sarhind, 424 ; pro- 
claimed ruler of Delhi, 425, 425n-, 
426 ; consolidateB his power, 427, 
423 , 429 ; reduces provinces, 4 ^, 
430 ; war against Jaunpur; 431, 
432 , 433; ntsbieyBments of, 434 , 
43S— 45S 

Bahman Shab, Ring of Persia, 320, 
327 

Bahman Shah, Atauddiu IVaddiu 
Abrd Muzzaflar (see Hasan 
Kangu) 

Bahmaui dynasty and kingdom 250, 
270; rise of, 32R; under Hasan. 326, 
327. 328; under Muhammad Shah 
r, 829, 330, 331 ; under Mujahid, 
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331, 332; under Daiid, 332; under 
Muhammad, 832,833; under Ohi- 
yaauddin and Bhamsuddin, 333; 
under Piruz Shah, 334, 335, 336, 
837, 338 ; underAhmad Shah, 333, 
339, 840, 841; under Alauddin II, 
341, 342, 343, 344; under Uumayun 
Shah, 344, 845, 346; under Nizam 
Shah, 346, 347,348; under Muham- 
mad Shah III, 348, 349, 350, 351, 
352, 353; downfall of, 354, 356; 
resumd of, 355, 356, 357, 35^ 350 ; 
365,3(0, 371, 384, 885; buUdinffs 
of, 495 “ 

Bahram Shah, son olHtutmiah, 163, 
155 

Baliram, Qhaznawlde, 108. 109 
109n, 110, 111, 112 
Bahruz SuUan, Malik, 815 
Bahram Khan, Mazandarani. 331 
BahrQz Rai, 293 

BaihBkl, 88, 95, 98,100, I02n., I03 
103n., 108 

Baiabab Eban, 443 
Bak, 137n. 

Baktagio, 99 
Balacwac, fort of, 112 
Balak Rai, 10a. 

Balban, early career of, 164, 165, 166, 
168 3 suppression of rebellions, 
168} last expedition, 168, 169; 
achieremenb of, 159; becomes 
hing. 169, 160 ; establishes order. 
160. IGl; suppresses the Sharasi 
slares, 161, 162, 163; strons cot- 
ernment of, 163, 164; invasion of 
Mongols, 164, 166 ; Tugbrire 
rebellion. 165, 166, 167, 168, 169, 
170; death ol bis son, 171, 172* 
17 a personality of, II 2 ’ 

K4n., 286, 411, 470 ; social con- 
dition under him. 473; economic 
condition, 481—627 
Ballala, Vinaditya, 23 
Ballala Sena, 20, 20a., 2ln 
Dallala III, 203, 368 
Ballala IV, 248, 369 
Ba^a, Vamana Bbatta, 603 
6°2n*''*^^°^ of Bar^acharitra, 21, 
Banavasi. 42 

loCn.. 169. 160, iQi 
162. lC3n.. 166, 167, 109. lion 171 ’ 

lou 

192, 104n., lOCn., 197, 209, 2l0n.,212, 


217, 217n., 22O, 222, 224n , 2QGn., 
227n., 230. 230n., 23In.. 232,232n.. 
233, 234n., 235n., 236, 236n., 238n , 
244, 244n., 248, 248n.. 260, 251, 
251n., 252n,. 253, 254, 235, 250. 257n , 
258, 260. 280a., 808. 3G9n., 467, 471, 
473. 475, 476. 481. 482, 483. 489, 
498, 499, 500, 626 
Barappa, 6n. 

BSrbak, Malik, 163 
Barbafc Sbab, of Jaunpur, 433, 435, 
437, 438. 438n. 

Uarmaks, 60 
Baau, Muladhar, 508 
Baward, 87 

Bayaztd, Malik (Baz Bahadur). 
306 

Bayazid, prince, 429n. 

Baz Bahadur, 495 
Bazri, 314n.. 816d. 

Bedar, Malik, 225 

Belal Deo, of Dhursamuadar (see 
under Ballfila III) 

Belur, 23 
BbakbamSIa, 516 

Bbakti. 34 ; in Bengal, 823 ; impetus 
e>Teo to Hindi literature, 6W, 
608; rise of Brahmanism, 509, 5l0; 
Ramanuja, 610, 511; BkSntIka 
Dharma, 611, 512; Sankara’s 

Advaita Doctrine, 613, 614 ; protest 
of Klmharaka against Advaita 
philosophy, 614, 616 ; Madhra, 
616; Hamananda, 616, 516; Krispa 
cult of VallabhSchirj’a, 6I6, 617, 
618 ; Ohaitanya. 618, 619. 620, 623; 
Kabir, 621, 622, 623, 624 ; Nanak. 
624 ; Namadeva, 621, 622 
BhSskarSchBrye, astronomer, 604 
Bhatta, Padma Dutta, 603, 604 
Bhavabfauti, poet, 6n., 9, 30 
Bhava Datta Misra, 604 
Bhdr, 26 

Bhilsa, 13. 146, 313 
Bhima, Rai, 418 
Bbima Deva, of Gwalior, SOI 
Bhima, ITalvorta Raja, 19, lOn. 

Uhlma Dsva, 82, 83, 85. 120, 311 
Bhimapala, 72n., 76 
Bhinmala, 41 

Bhoja, Raja of Dhara, IC. IGn., 17. 

18. 41n„ e3n., 303 
Bhojapur lake, 17 
Bhiia, ilian. 447. 447n., 462, 455 
Bhupati. 600 

BlmraneSvara, temple of, 28 
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Bidarul ilulk, Nizam, 337 
Bijanagar or Bisnagar (see Vyaya- 
nagar) 

Bijjala (or ViJianaX of Kalaclinri 
• roce, 42 

Bilhana, 31, 42, 43ii. 

BiJaktagin, 64 

Bisala Dera, 7, 7n«, 8, 9, 279ii. 

Bitti Deva (Vis^uyardhana) Hoy* 
sala prince, 46 
Biyabana, 321 

Bodhan Brahman of Naitban, 445, 
445a, 

Brahma Siddhaata, 60 
Brahma, Qupta, 60 
Brahmaaabad, 62, 62n., 63 
Brahmaautra, 29 
Brafaadratba, 34 

Bugbra Khan. 164, 163, l69, 130, 171, 
136, 176. 176n., 1770. 

Bokka, 217, 867. 370n-, 371, 396, 605 
Bui Saaan (see Q5eX BbUaz) 
Bu’Subal, Kbwaja, 97, 98 
Burbaa Nizam Bbah. 313, 363, 364, 
88S 

Ohahar Dera. 156, 156n, 

Ohaija Ualik, 183. 187 
Cbattonya. 333. 473, 509. SIS, 519, 
519n,. 630, 620n.. 637 
Ohaod Rai, 78ii. 

Obaodawar, 124, 124a., 416,416. 419, 
426., 430. 431,436, 440 
Ohaadi Dasa, «23. 

Cband Bibi. 363, 364. 389 
Cband Bardai, IQn.. 605, 606 
Obandela Clan, 6, ((, tin., 12, 13, (4. 
IS 

CbaadeSrara, 504 
Obandra Dera, 7 

Chandra, NSga, author of PampS 
Ramayana, SOS 
GhakrSyudba, 18 
Ghaupan, Amir, 243 
Cbatrasill, 439n. 

Obahikya Clan. 6n.. 15, 10, 35. S8. 29. 

87, 33. 39, 40. 41. 42. 43. 44. 45 
Gbera kingdom (Kerala) 43, 44, 45 
Gbcog llo, 4SQ 

OhiQgis Khan, 130. 140. 141. 142, 143. 

159, m, 183tL, 192 
ChUtor, 192. 190.197. 198, 199. 241. 
804. 800, 809. 313, 429a, 453, 454nn 
458. 608 

OhobSn Clan, 6, 7. 14. 15.25, 118 
Chola Kingdom. 16, 38. 37. 38. 39, 
42,43,44.45, 46 


Ohondatrat Clan, 36 
Oorrea, Portuguese writer, 320 
Daghlat, Mirza Haider, author of 
the 4, 223n 

Oahir, 61, 62, 64, 65 
Osa4‘ii> 62 
Dantidurga, 39, 69a. 

Dandankan, 106, lOGn. 

DansSgar, 30&. 

Dalakumaracbarita, 32 
Dasarupaka, 29, 30 
DastSr Uiaar, 859 

Dariya Khan, 426, 429, 430, 439, 463, 
466 

Daud, goremor of Multan, 72, 76 
Daud of Gtijarat, 309 
DSud, governor of Beoga!, 321 
Ddtid, of EHiandesh, 333 
Daud Khan Ivodi, 426, 430n, 

Diud, Malik. 414, 

Daud, Mullah, 606 
Daulat Shah, llO 
Oautat Timur Tan’ACbl, 298 
Danlatabad (see Deragir) 

Daulat Khan, 801. 303. 817, 414 
Daulat Khan Atgbao, 486, 443, 455, 
4S6.456n.. 457, 456 
Deba), 49. SO. 66, 1 IS, 144, ISO 
Deragir. IS, 43, 184. 18S. l99n., 200, 
203. 205.217. 234, 33S, 2S0, 337.248, 
249, 230, 271, 32S, 336, 833, 831, 847, 
834, 863. 866. 369, 3S9, 476n. 
DerapSla, IB 

Dera Raya I, of Vijayanagar, 372, 
373 

Dera Rayn If. 336, 837ii., 839, 842; 
reign of, 373. 374, 375. 378. 877. 
378.379, 880-S97 
Derai Devi, 200 
Deval Bars, of Kebrta, 333 
Dbanga, Obandela king, 13 
Dbanapala, 16. 82 
Dhananjaya, 16, 29 
Dhanilc.r, 16, 29 
DbarampSla, 18 
Didda, queen of Kashmir, 3 
Dilum Boldak, 140 
Dit^war Khan Qhcri. of ifalwa. 
300 r., 383, 334 

Dilawar Khan, son of Daulat Khan, 
Lodi Afghan, 450, 436n., 457, 45S 
DtrghlehSrya, Cn. 

Diwan'i-aan7J, 171 
D»wan*i*Kh5kani, 17l 
Oiwan-i-Ashr. 353 
DnySnoba, C09 
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Dulcliand, nai, 202 
Durlabbararrihan, king of Ko'ihmir, 1 
EkSntika Dharmai 511 
Klliclipur, 185, 180 
EUura, temple of, 89, 40 
Faizviliah ArTjxi, Mir, 334 
Fakliru, 473 

Fakhrul Mulk UBmanl, 147 
Fakbruddin Ilazi, Imam, 180, l3|, 
378, 4CCn. 

Fakbruddin, Kotwol of Delhi, 162, 
168, 172n., 174. 176. 176. 177, 104 
Fafcbr-ud-din tlunil (see under 
Muhammad Tugbluq). 
Pakhr-ud-din of Uengal. 246, 216, 
265, 81811., 810n., 821 
Faqlrullah, 497n. 

FatttbT, 88 

Farmuli, ICliani-Khana, 429n., 43.5. 
454 

Parrukhi, 88 

Forrukhi, Malik Raja, 324 
Fatab Kbao, Ilarri, 429 
Fatah Khan, brother of Sikandar, 
489 

Fatab Shan, son of Azam Ilumayun, 
453 

Falab Shan (seo Mahmud DTgarha) 
Fatab Shan (see Qltirasuddin 
Tughluq 11) 

Paziullah, 337 
Firdausi, 68, 88n., 89n. 

Flruz Rai, 418 
Finiz Khan. 436 
Firuzi Garden, 95 
Piruz Bahroani, 308 
Piniz. Kbilji, Jalaluddin, 17G. 177. 
178; ^sumes power, 182, 183* 
Malik Chajj’u’B rebellion, 183, 184* 
big expeditiong. 184; Alauddin’a 
expedition to Deragir. 184, 185. 
186 187 ; death of, 188—220 

Firuz Khan, grandson of Alauddin 
Hasan Shah, 334 ; war with Viia- 
337; death of, 
3K, 33Sn. ; 346. 372, 373 

Tuebluq. 148n., 241 ; earlr life 
of, 2o&; accession of, 250,257 258* 
personality of, 258, 259, 260, 261 • 
lo Bengai, 26l! 
26_,263._2M. 265 ; second expedi- 
tion, 26o, 266 ; subjugation of Joj- 

kot, 207,268; conquest of Thatta. 
268. 269. 270 ; the DeccL. 270 271^ 
general principles of administra- 


tion, 271 ; civil administration, 
272; taxation, 272, 273; canals 
of, 273, 274, 276 ; armr, 276; law, 
justice, etc., 270, 277; slave sya- 
tem, 277 ; currency reform, 278 ; 
works of publio utility, 278, 279; 
promotion of learning, 280; court 
and royal household, 28l ; ms 
minister, 2S2 ; last days of, 283 ; 
death of. 284 ;-283. 288, 237. 239, 
803, 316, 316n„ 318, 824, 828, 329. 
400,412.413. 4G6,4C8; social con- 
dition, 474, 476 ; economic con- 
dition, 48l : buildings of, 491 ; 
literatu 499, 600. 601-627- 
Uadai Mian, 436 
Qaharp-ar clan, 7) 11, 126 

Qanda, Chanrlcla Rai^^ 7, I8i 
80,8I.8ln.,S2 

Oangadbar, author of Oangaaaaa 
Pramp Fffdj. 603 
Oangeya Deva Kolachnri, 14 
OangaRaja, 884,884n. 

Qanela, 819 

QosbtSsp, Bahtt-nd-din, 234, 
235n. 

Qhati LoJaurS, 186 
QbSlib lUas, 300a. 

Qbazoi Khan, of Malwa, 803 
Ghazni Khan Farrukbl, 835 
Qbazi Bbahna, Malik, 278 , 

Gazi Tughluq (see under Ghiyas- 
uddin Tughluq) 

Obozi Mahk (see under Ohiyas- 
uddin Tughluq) 

Gbozi Khan, Amir, 456n. 

Qhisu DarSz, Baint, 337 * 

Ohiyas-ud-din of Malwa, 305 
Ohiyas-ud-din Mahmud Shah Iv, 
of Bengal, 820, 822 
Ohiyas-ud-din Khiiji, 143, I43n. 
Ghiyas-ud-din Muhammad Shah 
KhiUi, SOOn. 

Ohiyasuddin bis Bam, 111. 112, 134 
Obiyasucldin Tughluq, Warden of 
the Marches, 190; war against 
Khusrau, 221, 222; ascends the 
throne, 222, 223 ; e.xpeditlon 
against Warangal, 224, 225 ; ad- 
ministration of, 225, 226 ; death 
of, 226. 227; estimate of, 227. 
2^229,-- 266, 3I6n., 4C6. 473, 
490 

Gbiyas-ud-din, son of Miihnmmai! 

Shah, Bafamani, 333 
Ghiyas-ud-din Tughluq 11,286 
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Gita GoTiod, 20n., ^02 

Gola (Kola) 122n., i23n., 134 
Gopala, 14, 18 
Gopala NSyak, 497 
Gora. 197 

Gorakhanath, 607 ^ 

Ooswami, Rupa. 323, o03 
Goswatni JItb, 323, 603 
Govinda II, 39 
OoTinda III, 39 
OoTmda Rai, 119 
Gunda, 372 
GurKhan, 129 
Ourak. fort of, 76 
llabibuUah, 345 

llaFlZ, Poet, 333 a-l-aBrfnr 

llaibat Khan, envoy of Biknndar 
of BenRol, 260 . 

Haibat Khan, Afghan Amir. 43B, 
439,451 i« JO 60 

Ilajjai, governor of Iraq. AS, 4w. 

Hftjib BUaktagin, 00 
Httji Uarlaa, 200 
Haji. Khwaia,2l8.225 
Hail Mauls, 194, 207 . . 

Ualevid (old Dwatsamudral.sS 

Ilaiagu (llalSkak^ grandsoB oi 
Gbtcgiz, 61, 163, 164, 184 
HalSyudhs, 16, 80 

llammir. IWnS. 193, l93a. '»»• 
193a., 108. 600 , 

dr..8a,l0.u, lOTn, 1050. 600 

llammir Madamardann, 603 

llUmid, Malik, W . 

Hamid Khan. Wanf. 423,4.7 
Hamid-ud-din, Qaai, 431 
IJanaur, 869n. .« tc« 

Hara Katto. Raja S""?- J®; j^B. 

Hara Singli, Kara of Kalcbar, 416. 

418.410 ^ 

llari KoliNaUk.O, 603 
llafntaja,6n..l23.184 
Ham Bingh Dera. of Mithila. 220 
ilira PeU llova. 917 
IUrun.fO , 

llaryt. Kroperor of Kanaui.I.oo.. I »• 
I'-.S!. IfTJ, 109.612 
IUp}*. llulet of Ka*hmir. 


Hasan, Mir. 406 
Hasan Nasbqi, 609 


HSiOng»,M,gO,®,3ST.828, 

32Sa,331n..334,^5,3(0 
Hasnavi. MughTs. 600 
Hastimalla, Wo 

Ilasna^ 96, 

Hawash'Kafiah, 600 

Hemantasena, 19m 

Hemtbandra, 31, 602n. 

Uenu Bhalti. 4M , 

Hindu Bhah Kalyam,299 
Horaiba (see Hari Hnra 1) 

Iloji Parmal Rao. Wl 

orFi™,T„.h- 

reign, 315, 340 

Tlur Nasab, 479 d, 

Husain Khan, Afgkan. 430, 436 

lIuLin 8bab.of Jaunpur. 819. 481, 
482, 433. 437, 438. 43,). 492 
Husain Bbab.of Aboadnaga^SM 
Husain 6bBb.orOourj3l9. 820, B2». 

492,4920., 403. 6^ 60S 

Ilusam Riiam Bbah. 8S8. 839. WO. 

hSmd, Malik Kuchin, 299 
Husain, General of -.a 

HushaDgBhab, of Ma]«, 17. ««i 

on date of con- 

JoS il' Mhi I'r UHi,™™'' 

tlhori 123; on Iltutniisb, 140a.. 

147n? on Rciya'a fondness for 

YBaut; I61n., 152n.; an inter 


K^Iqu‘bad,‘i7^/lJ7n^I 




llatsa, ('handflm 19 
lUti Hara 1.2*7, 248; founded 




Vuaranapar, 387. 5^; 889, 870, 
SiCfn- STln^ S-'ln , S9fl 
lUri lUra 11. of ^ yayanacar. BJo, 
JH. 872.60* 


2311^ 2-* 2m . life of, 233. 2^1 1 

on the cheap rncea 
lien gal. OlSiu on the 
UQ r. ^nVoral. Cl; on 
Malabar. 809a. 370n.: 
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on l)fiberf, 393; cndortcs Al- 
IVirutil’s remarks on Uindus» 
464d. ; on Khanqahs, 470; on 
conversion of Hindus to Islam, 
475; on social customs oT 
tho I4th contur)', 470, 4i0n, 
477, 478, 478o., 47Qa., 48Q‘, on 
economio condition, 462, 483, 
485, 486; on tho 
491 

Ibn Daban, 601 

Ibrahim, Hulor of Ghazni, 103, lit 
Ibrahim Shah Sharqi, 801, 302, 3|7, 
817n.,8l8. 322. 419, 423. 431, 500. 
627 

Ibrahim Adil Shah I, of Oijapur, 
301, 8R2, 337. 388 

llirahimAdil Shah II, of Ihjapur, 
358a., 863 

Ibrahioi Qutb Shah, 830 
Ibrahim uodi, 320, 442; character 
of Affiban govorniQSDt under 
him, 449, 440 ; cheapness of prices, 
460; priacti Jatal’s revolt, 460, 
461,452; against Aeam Ilumavuo, 
462, 463; war with Mewar, 453. 
454 ; relation with Afghon Barons, 
455, 458, 457, 468 ; battle of Pant- 
pat, 458, 459 
Idris, ilalik, 801 
IbhViTBTuda'm, blaVik, \55 
Ikhtyaniddin ilQd, 188 
Ikhtiysr Khan, 414 
llahdad, Maulana, Shaikh, 609 
lUutmish Shamsuddin, Sultan of 
Belhi, 133; accession of, 137, 138; 
BuppresHes rivals, 138 ; invasion 
of Obiugiz Khan, 139—43; con- 
quests, 143; fall of Qubaiclut, 144; 
investiture bv Khalifa, 145; con- 
quests of Bengal and Gwalior, 
145,148; death of, 146; eetimabe 
of, 146, 147, 148; 149, 153, 164, 169. 
161, 162, 166, 176, 180, 194n.,466, 
470, 489 

llvas, Haji, assumes iodei>endence 
under the title of Sbamsuddin, 
261, 261n., 262, 264, 265, 318,319 
321 

HySa Afghan, 298 
Jmad, Mmn,436 

Imad Shah, Fatah Ullah, founder 
of Imad Shahi dynasty of Berar. 
354, 368, 869 

Imad-Ul-Mulk Sartez, general of 
Uuhammad Tughluq, ^9,250 


ImnJ-ul-Mtilk, ifahk. general of 
Fir ur Tughluq, 269, 270 
Imod-uI-Mulk, of Gignrat, 313 
fmad-ul-ilulk, gcnoral of lIubaraK 
Shah Saip^ad, 420, 421 
(mam-iid-din Hihan, 150, 167 
Indra III, Ua^trokOta ruler, 6, 12 
Inilrayudlia, I’flflchSla ruler, IS 
I«lL9}aiandi7, 100 
Iqbal Khan, 800, 800n., 801 
Iqtlaia, fort of, 264, 265 
Ireh3d, 500 

Isa Khan Turk, 426, 430 

Isa Khnn, governor of Bjynnai432 

Ishaq. C4 

Jsbrndal I7ahtv3, 818 . , 

Islam Khan, general of jTasirudau 
Muhammad Tugbluq, 288 
Islam Khan, son of Azam Ilomayun. 

Afghan, 452, 453 
Ismail, the Samanid, 64 
lamnil &Jakb, Afghan, 249, 360, 336 
Ismail Bboh, of Bijopur, 881i 88an.» 
885 

Ismail. Malik, 451 

Izuddin, 156 

Izuddin, Mauhoa. 501 

Jaga Deva, 8n., 0 . , ►na 

jaganKyalcautbor of Alhakhanat 6''u 

Johan Shob. 294, 296 

Jaijakabhukt), kingdom, 6, 

12,118 

Jalaluddin Tabrizi, Shaikh, 321 _ 
JaIal-u(I-din Masud Shah, Prince. 
167 

Jalal-ad-din, Shah of Khwarizm* 
141, 142n. 

Jalal-u(l-din Humi, Maulana. 280 
Jalal-ud-dio Bokhari, 4t3n. 

Jalal, Prince, brother of Ibrahiui* 
460, 451. 451n. 

Jallu, 419 

Jameluddin, Khwaja, merchant of 
Bum, 137n., 154 

Jamaluddin Muhammad Ibn Hasao, 
fcing of Hanaur, 370n. 

Jam Babiniya, chieftain of Sindh. 
268, 268n . 270n. 

Jaarath Khokhar, 416. 418,420.421, 
424 

Jaunpur, foundation of, bv Firu* 
Tughluq, 265, 266;— 270, 278, SOOn., 
303; hiatoTTof. 315,316, 317, 3t8;- 
310, 322, 411, 419. 426.429; Bahlol's 
war against, 431, 432. 433; Bikan- 
dat’s war against, 437, 438,439,460 
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450, 451 ; tuildings of, 492, 433; — 
500, 62T 

Jayachandra, ruler of ETanaui, lO, 
lOn^ 31, 33, 118, U8n. iWn., 122, 
123, 124, 123 

Jay a Dora, author of Gita Govinda, 
20a. 31, 602 

Jaya Dera, Logician, 603 
Jayapala, 13, 65, C6, 67, 70, 70a, 71, 
72n,76n. 

Jayaplda, 2 
Jaya Singh Suri, 603 
Jeziya, 62, 67, 203, 24la, 239. 468, 
46Sa,47o, 4T8 
Jina Sena, 89a 
JumSl Kh&a Lodi, 436 
KabTr, £07,608, 611. 6l8. 521. 622. 

522n.. 623, 624 
Kabir, Ualil^ 2o7n. 

Kafur. Malik. 43 46,190, 200, 201. 
202,203, 204,214,216, 217, 210. 366. 
895.490,621 

Kai ^usniu. 172. t72ai 173 
KaiQubad, 172,i72a^ 174, 173, ItOa, 
177, 177d. 

KajO.423 
KaivlKhatn, 422 
Eakar. Maltl^ 45ln. 

Kakkala (Cakka tl), 40 
K8i3 I’ahSr, Mian iluhammad, 436. 
437,438 

Kalbaca* 1.2.3,31,604 
Kalimullah. 354. 354 n., 305 
Kalinjar.e. 11.12, 13. U. 15.07,73. 

80, 80n.,8l. 1^, 134, 156 
KamaluOdin, 3S6fi. 

Kamatuddia, Ilai, 4 IS, 423 

Knmaliil Hulk. 431, 423 

Kamal Khan, 861 

Kamal Maula 17 

Katnkv Deri, wile of Karan. 300 

Kampa, SOln-, 870n. 

Katnpa 11, eon nf Sukka t, 401a 
KanauJ. 1 i early bl'tnry nf, 6. 0. 7; 
10. lOn, ll. 12. 13, 19.3a ®l. », 
87,64,f6ns 67. C7n.,T3;coRr|ur^t 
of.bT M«htnM,7T. 78.79. BO;- 
RT, 03, 118; conquest of. by Jlu- 
hammad flhori. 123, 134, t25fl.,|34; 
150,370, 2^. 200n^ 301. 8Jfl, 9J7, 
4U 

Kanchi (Conjiraraml, S0.4fV4l, 
8M. 873. 513 
Ktnea 433 

Kanhr* Kaik («e< under Kneaa 
>!Syak> 


Ekaos (see Gauela) 

Karan Deva, Kalachuri, 14 
&raa Baghela Rajput, 191, 199, 200 
Karpur Devi. Sa, 10a. 
Karpuramaajari, 30 
Karmalian, 71, Tln.^ 97, 115 
Kasbinir, early History of, 1, 2, 3, 
4;— 5. 8a, 30, 31, 65, 72, 70, 87, 92. 
102.299 

Khairuddin, Jam, 268a 
Khairaddin, Malik, 414 
ESsairutidui, S^ani, 431 
Khalil Khan, son of Mahmud B7ga- 
raha (sea Muzzaffar Shah If) 
KhAiur^o, temple of. 13, S3 
KbSkSnJ-aaTd, 377 
KbSn-j'Azaro, 339 
E3iSn>i-Jahan Maqbul, 2Go, 279, 
282, 2S2a. 2S3. 472 
KbSnda Kbfidyka, 60 
Khon-i-Janan, Viceroy of Berer, 
358 

Ehan-Klahon Lodi, 435,430, 43SnN 
439, 44Sa, 450,455 
Khanum Boobooji. 360 
Khsravela, Raja 23 
Khntir, Khmija 1*5 
Khavas Khan, governor of Machl- 
vara, 440, 44Sa 
Khotayan-til-Rnlub, 497 
KhUr KThsD. son of AUuddia 
KhiJji. J98. 198n., 200.210 
Kbizr Kbao, governor of Multan. 
200,3n0a.. 301, 302.316: installed In 
Iho throne, 817, 411 : reign of, 
413. 414. 415. 416, 417':-418. 423, 
420 

Kbokbars, lOa, 73. 73a^ ltd, 130, 142. 

165.162.239, 412.416. 423 
KInvraa Mnhk, 111 . U2. U2a, 115. 
llG.tlCn. 

fvhusraaK3»ir\id(lia217, 2I7n.,S19; 
roKitne of. ‘JS'J S3l. 232. 232n . ; Sdj 
228. 470. 4S3 
Khvtga Tash, tW 

KhvojaJaban (Ahmad AySsl 250 
237,258 

KbvB;a Jahan, MAlik>us-Sbar<i. 

so.or/}t.. aio. 42;» 

K}>wa;siri. Maubna. 493 
Kiran, \lalik. 2*0 
Kinirarma Di-tb. 14. 14n. 

Knsna 1. S3 
Knsna 1(1. 37 

Krasoa IVra Raya. p<-rsonality of. 
©I. ffi, tS\ 3<l, eonquMts 
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t)f, 884, 385; war with Bijnpur, 885 
380 ; rplationg with tho PoHu- 
pucso, 880,387; death of, 887;— 
88S.40In., •405, 408,490,505,609; 
—616, 61Cn. ’ 

Krigna Nayok, 248, 803, 869, 8fi9n. 
KrignapSla, 195n. 

Kri narayn (Upondrn), 16 
Krittivusa. 608, 609 
Kgemagupto, 8 

Kulchand, chief of Mahawan. 78 
Knlottunga I, Ohola King, 42. 46, 
46, 513 

Kumbha, of Ohittor, 804, 494 
KutulaKhan (see Qutula Khan) 
Ladar Deo, Rai (see Pratop Rudra 
Dera) 

Lakgmana Bhatta, 610 
Lak|mana Bena, 20,20n., 21 n., 127, 

Lajitadilya Muktapida, 1 , 2, 6n,. 30 
LahtB MSdbaTO, 603 
LaHt5TigrahaT5ia Nfltaka, 0. 603 
LalcheeD, 834 
Lalllya, 2 

IibgSyat Sect, 42, 42n , 43n. 
^*iS^l***L^®**^® laterHindu period. 
29,80,81, 83; cultural eOecta of 
Arab conquest, 69,00. 61,601; under 
Mahmud of Ghazni, 87.88; under 
Kng^a Dera Raya, 382; leading 
poets, 497,493; writers ofhlstorical 
prose, 499, 499; the literati of 
Muhammad Tughluq’a court, 493; 
under Firuz Tughluq^, 280, 499, 
6TO; at Jaunpur, 600; state of 
Hindu literature, 601—609; 
Lourenco, Dorn, 311, 313 
Madanvarman Dera, 14 
Madhara, 604, 606 
Madhra, 615 

M|8ha, author of Siiupalaladha. 

Mahabat Khan, 416 
MaharTracharitra, 30 
Mahendrarardhan I, 44 
Mahendrapala, ruler of Kanauj, 6 
Mahraia Shah (see under Mir 
Muhammad Shah) 

Mahipala, ruler of Bengal, 19, 46 
MahTpala, ruler of Kanaiu. 6 On to 
Mahlak Dera, Rai of lla W iW 
Mahmud of Ohazm. invasion of 
Kanam. 0;— 13, J4, 29;— 65 06 
OCn.; early ambition, 68, 69; early 
expeditions of, 70, 71, 72, 73. 


conquest of Nagarkot^ 74, 75 ; 
expedition against Thaneaar, 7fl, 
77; conquest of Kanaiy, 77, 78, 
79, 60; defeat of Oando, 80,81,82; 
expedition against Somnatb, 82, 
S3, 84 , 65; expedition against Jat'*, 
85; ochierements of, 60, 87; death 
of, 8T{ estimate of, 87, 88, 89, 90, 
01. 02;-00, 08. 00, 100, 101, 106, 
1(^110, ill; fall of his empire, 
113;— 129, 131, 180, 182 q,, 307, 481; 
admiration of buildings, 458;— 
6P1 

Mahmud Rigaraho, 310. 311, 312. 
313. 825 

Mahmud, Afghan Prince, 320 
Mahmnd__ QiiwSn (ITasiruddin 
Mahmud Bin Muhammad GSwHn 
Gilani), 344 . 345n.. 346, 347, 848 ; 
administration of, 361 ; murder of. ' 
351; character ond achierement 
of, 352, 333;- 356. 357, 858, 363 
Mahmud Shah, Sbarqi, 428, 429, 

431 

Mahmud Khan, Lodi, 436. 437 
Mahmud ShaikbzBd6,451 
Mahmud Tughluq, son of Mahazn* 
_mad, 800. 801. 310, 817, 414 
Mahmud Kbilji I, of Malwa, 803, 
803o., 304, 304n., 306. 809. 810, 8 I 8 . 

347, 423 

Mahmud II, of Malwa, 806, 306, 

462 

Mahmud Hasan, Malik, gorernor of 
Liabore, 418 

Mahmud Shah BahmanT, son of 
Muhammad III, 354, 864, 365 
Mabuan, 486, 486n. 

Maimandi, Kfawaja Ahmad, 96, 97 
Makh Afghan, Malit, 249 
Makhdumah Jahan, 846 
Mathan, Mian, 454 
Mai Afghan, Malik, 224, 224n, 

Malati ilSdhara, 6n., SO 
Mahka TurkSn, 160 
MehtShah Turk. 346 
363 Daulatabad, 354, 

Mallifcariuna, 380 
Malka. leader of Mewalis, 159 
Maldeo.Sonigra, chief of Jalor, 198, ' 
198a. 

Mallulqbll, 289,290, 290n., 295, 316 
317 , 413 ^ 4250 . 

MaUapa-o-Deyar, 872 
Mallu Adil Shah. 361 
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ilalwtt, to, IT, 8?, 02. 170. 181. 
185, 102, 103, 100, 234, 249, 2S9. 
303. 804, 800, 3(^ 309. 310, 811, ElS. 
824, 333, 339, 347. 411, 423, 424, 420, 
442,4S2.455n.,495 
Handalik, 303, 310 

Slanaingb, Raja of Ovratior, 432, 
497n. 

^angsl Dera, 143 
Mangu, 135 
MangQ Kliao, 194 
Maqbu!. ilalifc, 248 
MnrappS, 33Tn., STOu., 604 
Maruf Farmuli, 448a., 434 
MSrtand touplp, 1 
Marco Polo, Veneliao IroTeller; on 
weallb of Sundaram Pandya, 46; 
OQ Qaraunas, 223a. ; on eocial 
condition, 477. 478n.: 0 ° ccooomio 
conditioo, 4S^ 484. 41 ^, 

4S6n. 

UB8'ud.93,9C,87.93.99. lOO. I02on 
103, 104, 105. IOC, lOCa., 107, I07n, 
108 

Uaaud KhSs, prince, 809 
Maaud. brother of Muhammad 
Tughluq, 477 

Maudud, eon of Maaud, Sultan of 
Ohazui. 105, 103, 103 
3Iedinl Kao, 303 
Meltk*TuchaT, 349 
Melik Kbnn, 349 
^en-at (sea CbiUor) 

Uibfr Bboja, 6 
:Uifcsh, BOl 

MiDbaj-U9-8iraj, 20, 20a., 95, 108, 
109a., llSn., 137, I27n., 13l. i33. 
135. 133, 14S, 14911., 153, 157, 49S. 
600 

Mira Bai, Mewar Princess, 508 
Miara.Tacbaspati, 603 
Muatmad, 59 

Moaiyraa-ud-dio. Maulana, 499 
UubUrak, Prince, 240, 416; becomes 
king. 417; rebellion of Jasra^ 
and Tughan Rais, 418; expedi- 
tions In tbeSoab. 419; against 
Jasratb again, 420; rebellion of 
PaulSd, 42Q, 421: conspiracy 
against. 421, 422; murder 422, 
423, 431 

Mubarak Kban, Qutbuddin, 157n., 
216; reign of, 217, 218, 219, 220; 
228,473,475,476 

MubSrab Kban, Muhammad 
Tagblaq's brother, 242 


Mubarak Kbau, governor of Satit, 

■<30 ^ . 

Mublrak Kban Loliani, 433, 430, 
439,443, 451 

MubSrak ShSb, Fakhruddin, of 
Bengal, 403 

Mubdriz Khan, 801, 419 
Mudapp5, 387n. 

Mudraruk^iasa, 30 
Mugbisuddin, Qazi, 205, 467, 475 
MuhiSGz Rltan, 494 
Mubammatl Sbab, of Gujarat, 800 
Muhammad Shah I, Bahmani, ^ 23 , 
329, 330, 331. 371 

Muhammad Sbab 11, Bahman!, 
332, 833 

Muhammad 8bah III, 348 
Muhammad Kban, goremor of 
Nagor. 441.442 

Muhammad II, of Gujarat, 603 
Muhammad Bin Mils~>,'’50i 
Muhammad bin Farid, 240. 422. 423, 
424 

Mubammad Kban. gorfirnor of 
Bijosa, 419 

Muhammad Sultan Sbab, 378 
Muhammad bin Firuz, 240 
Muhammad Junaidi, 150, 157 
Mtihammad, son of Baibas, 184, 
165 b., 168, 171. 172. 173 
Muhammad Shah, Mir, 193ii., 193 
Muhammad Hasan. 419 
Muhammad bin Bakhtiyar KhiRi. 

20, 126. 127. 127n., 134, 168. 245 
Mohammad Harun, 49 
Muhammad bin Q3sim, InTasion 
of Sindh, 49. 50, 51. 52, 53; death 
of. 54. 65 ;-5T, 68 

Mubommsd Oborl (Muisuddla Mu- 
hammad Bin Sam), 9, 10. lOn., 11, 
Ul, 112, tl2n-, 114; Indian expedi- 
tions of, II5, lion., 116, IIT, 118, 
1|9, 120; defeats Prithriroja, 120, 
121, r43; conquest of Kanauj, 133, 
124,125, 126; conquest of Bihar, 126, 
127; conquest of Bengal, I2T, Iffl; 
conquest of Kalinjar, 11^, 139; 
inrasion of Kb'warizm, 129; death 
of, 130, 131; estimate of, 131, 
lSa;-I33. 134, l3Tn., 138, 139, 147, 
147n. ; ISO. 25S, 303, 4S8 
Muhammad Tugbluq, 220, 221 ;per- 
aouality of, 229, 230, 231. 232; taxa- 
tion in the Doab, 232, 2^; trarLMrer 
0/ Ibo capital, 234, 23o, 236, 

237 ; introduction of the Token 
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Cnrrencr,227,22S.2 ’0, 2l0 ; liberal 
ndministmtion of, 241. 242; invo- 
eion of Khornsan, 243; Qumjai ex- 
pedition, 244 ; Allinn Siinh’e totoU, 
245 ; rebellion in llenRal. 245, 
240; revolt of Ain-ul-Mulk, 
240, 217; euppreision ofbrifrand- 
ngein Sindh. 247; Deccan. 247. 
248.249, 250; death of. 240. 251 ; 
estimate of, 251, 252 253. 255, 
250. 257n.. 201, 205. 207, 208, 271. 
2J7. 278. 232. 285. 315. 322. 334. 320, 
827n.,_328. 832. 380, 007, 308. 400, 
407, 470; social condition under, 
. 473, 47Cn.,477 ; economic condition 
under, 482; nrcliitecture, 490, 
491 ; Irternfi of tho court. 493. 
499 627 

Muiruddin BaUram Gbab, 152, I63 
iluiabid Sbali Babmani, 331, 

871 ’ 

Mukanda 17ao, 360 
MukandarQra, 609 
Mukhaltas Khan, 419 
Mullntwa-ud-din AlTchf, ‘ Abdul. 
499 

Mnqaddar, Malik, 1C3 
Muqarrab Kban, 280, 200 
Muqtadif Shanibi, Abdul, 499 
Uurtaza Nizam Bhah,3G4, 389 
Musbir, Malik, 217 
MuzzaOar, Mubamtnad. of Persia. 
290 

Muzzaffar Bbah II, of Quiarat. 306. 

813, 317, 324 j . . 

Nabhaji, 616 
Nainsi, 193 

Naislii, Abu Mubamiuad, 107n. 
JJaiaadhaebarita, 30 
NailaBibi, mother of Firuz Tocb- 
luq, 413 

Namadeva, Maratha Saint, 607, 609 
011,621, 522 

472. 607. 611, 621, 634, 62iiL, 

Nannuk Obandela, 12 
Narasingh, ofBtawah,2S8 

Narasmha, Qaluva, 880, 380n. 38l 
Narasinua Immadi, 381 
Naraaimbavarraan Pallava, 38 
Narayana, Bhatta, SO 
NSrSyana, Swami, 618 
NareSa Nayak, 381 
Narojaynpala, 76 


Narsi Iilehia, 608 
Nflsiruddin (sol Kliusrati) 
NSairitddin, of Lakbnauti, S30 
Nilsiruddin Mahmud Shah, 143, 145, 
163, 154, 154u,155, 169 
KSniruddin, Muhammad Sbab, 807, 
627 

Nflsiruddin, of Malum, 805 
Kflsiruddin Omar, &(nulana, 294 
Nflsiruddin Oiidhi, Shaikh Muham- 
mad, 250n, 

NnsTrul Mulk, Mardan Dauint, 
Malik. 413. 4 1 3n 

Nastr, Malik, of IChandesb, 82t,32o, 
341 . ^ 

NasTr Kban Mahmud II, of Qujarot, 
813 

Nasr, 00 
Nasr llaji. 04 
Nnuraiig Khan, 430n. 
Navasahas^nkacbarits, 29, 31 
NayapHa, J9 

NazTr, Poet, 3lCn. , 

Nieolo Oonti, on Vijayanagar, B74i 
375, 398 

Nikitin, Atbnasiiis, 340, 350, 856 
Nimbflraka, 514, 5l5n., 510 
NiySmat Ullab, Mnulvi, 469 d. 
Niyaltagio, Kliwaja Abmad, 99. IW, 
101, 102. 103, 103n„ 104 ^ 

Nizam Kban (seo under Sikandar 
Lodi) 

Nizam Shah Babmani, 310, 346, 347, 
348 

Nizamul Mulk Babri, founder of 
Nizam Bbahi dynasty, 350. 363 
Nizamuddin, Aulia, 16on , 190, 213, 
227n., 282n., 321, 322, 498 
Nizamuddin, Malik, 175, 176, ITOn. 
Nuniz, 83ln„ 3SR, 387, 397, 400. 
402, 403; on social condition of 
Vijayanagar, 406, 407, 408, 496 
Nuruddin, 160 
Nurul Haq, 600 

Nusrat Kban, grandson of Fituz 
Tughluq, 289, 300 

Nuarat Shah, of Bengal, 320, 493, 
603 

Nusrat Kban, general of Alauddin. 
191, 103. 199 

Nusrat-ud-din Tayarsi, 160 
Obaid, poet, 224n , 231n. 

Omar, 47. 4^ 48n. 

Omar Khan, 194, 216 
Omayyads, 48. 62 
Padmini, 196, I96n., 197 
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Pa<3magupta, 16, 29* SI of 

Poes, m Krimo Devs Kwo oI 
Vijayanagar, 381, 
onnroIViiayamEar.lto . '>» “ 
cial condition, 4W>, 4Ul, 

PaKlT,18,19,»,Il8, 123 
Pallavas. 2S, 3T. 3S, 44, 45 
PandTas, 28, 43, 43n., 44. 4a, 46 
Pandya, Sund ar. 203 
Pandyo, VTro. 203 
Panchala, 

Ponipat, 2S7, 2S?, 126, lo6n.; E«l 
battle of, 

Paragal Khan, B08_ 

ParamesTaro, Kavindro, oOb 
Paratbasarathi_ Mjsra. author of 

Parihar clan, 5, 6, Tn., 12. -o, 1 • 

Parmat clan, of Malwa. 6, 1 . * 

am 


Patola. 3 _ 

Pataniali. 

Pattadakal. ... 

Poniad, rebellion of* ■*20. *4i 
PofwSt (Pfamar). 23 

Ti»». 20'. 

Pj?MS;Sd! S'”'™'. 

Prasanna Ra gbaTO , 603 

P„Op Klisllya 

, JijS, Si, 2B. 307. 363 

PraWp’^i, *3‘ 

-rabss™) ChoWp 
^ 9 • invasion of Cliandcla 

10 14^nS. llSn.; h« 

'd's'KiriS >21. "S:-™. '23. 

rSe'S.".37.3S,ffi».30,« 
Punja, Kao oHdar. 3(S 
Pii^yamitro, .4 

^KMii,153.'30 


QadrKhan. governor of Lahhnanti. 

Qadl’i^eron'ison of Bahadur Nahir. 

Qa/, Sl»arof.29?i 
Qaly Khan, l82n. 

Qttl»aich3.K5siruddvn. Ia6. 13i. »=«. 

139. 142. 144. 140^ 

Qnlb Khan, Lodi, 426. 42., 4— 
431.433.436 . ^ 

Qutbuddin, of Gujarat, 

Qutbudd.n, of U8h. Sbab 

Qatb Khan, general of ^us^ll o 

of Bengal, 320 

Qutbul Alam. 820. S22 ^ 

Qntb Minor. 

Qutbul Mulk. 3W. 3W, ^5, 890 
Qoli Khan. Jahangir, 4500' 

QutulS Khan, lS9 ^fneviiBir, 

Qotlogh Khan, governor of Devogir. 
24?, 249 

QuUugh Khwsja. 1S9 
Byebavendro, 616 
Baghn.2nn. 

Baahunandan Mism. 604 
Bai Lakhmanjah (see under uaKS 
mana Sena) 

Rajah. Sipab Salar, 224n,, 25o 
Baja Raja, Cbola, 29, 41, 44 
Rljaiekham, 30 
Rajeudra Chola,45 _ 

K3ji,K5ngofKan3iu.6a. 

Rajputs, otigin of. 21. ^, -3, .4, o 

W;80cial hfeoji f?/ 

povernment of, M. 3G , U • 

119 122 180.194, 197, 193, 30j,4n. 
429n., 461.463 

RyjuBokhBrT, Shaikh, 455 

RijrapBl. ruler of Kanauj.C, 13, *9. 

BfSM!'d».<72,607, 515, 6l0, 622, 
C22n.. 627 . , , o* 

Rarolnuja 514’ 

501. 610, 511. 6lla. 613, 6l3n., 6H, 

Rsm "iua, 

Ram Raja Saluva. SSS. 3S9, St J, 
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Rameavaram, 204 
Kampala, 19, 19n. 

Ranmala, 195 
Ram Bai,61 

Kaaamall Bbatti, 255,413a., 460 
Kanga II, eon of Tirumala, 393 
Batan, Hindu A.mif of Sindh, 24ln. 
Katan, Hindu chief of Siwalik, 298 
Batan Singh, Hana, of Mewar, 196 
Rathor, Ohandta Deva, Tn. 

Eatipala, 193n. 

Kauzatrul-Inshe, 353 
EaviTarman— , Kerala prince, 503 
Bazi, Halik, 275 

BeziyS, 148, 149, 160, 161, 162, 162n.. 
163, 156 

Buh Parwar Agha, 332 
Buknuddin, 148, 149 
Buknuddin Ibrahim (see under 
Qadr Khanl 

Buknuddin, Shaikh, 213, 222a., 227o. 
Kupma(T,806, 496 
Sad. 231a, 

SndBgira Bara, 888. 8S0, 890, 391, 
893, 893. 894. 895;— 897 
Badhui Ualik, 416 
Safiuddia, Shah, 821 
San, 293 

8ahu. Alghan, 248 
Sahib Khaa, 334 
Said Khan. 461,463 
Saif Kb^n, Ao^-Khail, 483 
Baifuddin Ohori.829, 332 
Saifuddio SnrT. 110 
Sakala Kirti, 60o 
Baktawot, 80 
Baka8.22,23. 24 
Bald!, Mongol leader, 189 
BitVim, Sairjrad, of Baharaopur. 414, 
420 

Balabat Khan, 8C4 
Saluva Tlmma, 3^ 

Bnmarsi, ruler of Cbittor, (21 
Bamgromaraja, 3 
Bimantaaena, tO, 10*. 

Bambul, Malik, 210 
Hamar, Mongol lender, 171 
Banjak Habndur.293 
8anganil,807. 387n. 

Bingo. Kana, 72, 300.433,454,4550.. 
45H 

flangram Btngh (*eo Itana Bangal 
Banjar. Sultan. 10% 109, lOOn" III. 
. tIS 

o^^ar^H'STO.al Derogir. 183, IBO, 


Ankara (^ankarachSrya), 27, 29, 34, 
. 610,613,614,517 
SankaraTarman, 2, 3 
Saroswali Kanthabharapa, 17 
SarangKhaQ,413 

Barangadhar, author _ of SzrHWir 
iZasau, and Satnmir Kavya, 
Barwor, Malik, 414,418, 419. 420. 421, 
422,423 

Sarurat, Rai, of Ktawah, 416, 419 
Barwar (aee Khwaja Jahan) 

Sdstra DTpiko, 501 
Batraplr, 324,492, 492a, 

B&jrana, 604 
Bewakahala, 72, 72n. 

BhSdt Khan, 216 
ShadT, Malik, 222n, 

Bbamauddin, soldier of Farghana. 
127 

Shamsuddia of Bengal, 253, 318, 319 
Bhamsuddin, Maulana, 256ii. 

Shams Kban, 300o., 307 , 

Shamsuddia, son of MuhsniiD®d 
Babmaoi. 833 _ ,,, 

BhShrukh, of Porsio. 291, 375n., 4U 
Shahin Sfaabna, Malik, 485 
Bbah Turkao, 148. 149, 160 

E bahmir. 4 
haikh Kabuli, 439 
Bbaikb Bald l^wajagl, 436 
BbaikhzSdil Ali, gorernor of Kabul, 
420. 421 

Bboikhil Khokbar, 299, 299a> 
Bbaroh'i'Hindi, 818 
Sher Khan, cousin of Balban, loo. 
103 

BhibQbuddTn, QazI, 318, 500 
Sbihlbuddin Obori (bob under 
Muhammad of Qbor) 

Sbihahuddin, of Lakbnauti, 226 

Sbibabuddin, son of Alauddin 

KhlUi,2U 

Shudfaazara garden, 102 
BhujOt Khan, SOO 
Wddban. 2^0u. 

Bidimaula, 83, t83n. , 

BldhupSl, 423, 423 

Bikandar, aun of Shamaudditi of 
Uengtil, 205,260.815.318 _ ^ 
Bikandar Shab, of Onjarat. 8 |h 
B ikandor Bbah, of Kashmir. 299 
Stkandar Khan, 823 
Bikandar. ^falik. 418, 429 
BSkandar Hhab. liodi, 451 : ncce<* 
««0Ro{.435;condUien o( Hindus* 
tan, 430. 437; war with Jaunpur, 
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437, 433, 439 ; against the Atgliana, 
439;miQOr rebellions, 440; founda- 
tion of Agra, 440; eartliquaVe at 
Agra, 441; last yean of the 
reign, 441, 443; destfa of, 443; 
admlulstiation of, ^3, 444, 445; 
personality of, 446,447,443; — 449, 
451, 45S, 468, 470 ; social condi- 
tion under, 4T6; buildings of, 
493; literati at his court, 500 
Siodhniejo, |6a. 

Sira] Khan, gOYcrnor of Uijapur, 
345 

SirSjuddin, Akhi, 331 
Siraj, Qazi. 335 

Sitapati, liaja of Kambampela, 385 
Sira Samndratna, 384 
Siyata (see Bri Har^a) 

SomeSrara, brother of Biaala Dem, 

8it,9 

Somesrara, poet, 9 

SocDeSyara 1 (AhavamalU). 41, 4tn. 

Somelyara IV, 43o, 

Someivara II, 45 

Scmnstb, temple of, 35, S3, 83, 84. 

85, 68. 307 ■ 

6rt Haita, King. 16 
SrT tfarsa, poet, 30, 31 
SubhSfitaratQasaQdob, 30 
Subnktsgio. 7, I3 ; establishes 
povrer, Indian raids, 60, 

67.68,113.116. 183n. 

SukhTartnao, 3 
Snlaiman, 413n. 

Bulaimao Sbab, 391 
Sultan 8bah Lodi, 435n. 

Sultan Bbah Khushdil, kfalik. 287 
Sundaraia Paodra, 46 
Snraj Deri, daughter of Baja D3hlr, 
M 

6\iri, Dero, Jain Logtclaa. 503 
Toghi, rebellion of, 249, 250; — 256 
TsRhin. Halik, 234 
Tailapa 11. 16. IGn, 40. 41, 41n., 43 
Tajulmahk Mahmud. 149n. 

TaJikota, battle of. 303. 380, SOO, 39J. 
894 

Tamar, Malik. 234 
Tafghi, ISd 

Tarain, battle of. 10 1 19, 130, 139 
Tarmashirin Khan.’ 243 
Taslaudab, fortress of, 156 
Tatar Khan, general of Pirus Tngb- 
luq, 257,260 2^5, 2S3 

Tatar Khan, son of Zafar Khan, of 
Oujarat, 507 


Temuchin(see under Chingiz Khan) 
Thanesari, Ahmad, 499 
Tilak, 102, t02ru, 103, IW 
Tiiakamanjari, 32 
Timur, 2S9; early Hfe and iarasion 
of ffindustan, 290, 291, 292. 293, 294, 
295; sack of Delhi, 296, 297. 293; 
leaves Delhi. 29S ; moves tovratds 
Pinizabad, Meerut, Siwalifc HiUs, 
2^, 299; leaves for Somarqand, 
299; condition after bis invasion, 
300, 301, 302;-303, 307, 3l8, 411, 
414, 486,4890. 

Tirumala, brother of Ram Raja, 390, 
393,395 
Tojnara dan, 9 
TrQocbanpala, 7, 7n^ 78n., 81 
Tughan.Rais. revolt of, 414. 416, 418 
Tughril, rebellion of, I63, 166, 167, 
169, 169, 179 

Tughril Beg, BSUOq, 106, 106n., 113 
Tugbluq Shah bio Patah Khan, 
grandson of Firuz, 284, 2S1 
Tuhih. Maliki-us-Sbarq, Malik, Taj*- 
ul-Mnlk.414.4I5.4l8 
Tulsi Das, 472 
Turghay. Amir, 290 
Turban KhStdo, 150 
Udayaraia. ruler of Lobara, 3 
Udayana, 510 
Udayagiri, Cove, 25 
Ddala, hero of Mahobo, 15, 508 
Dddanapur (DtfaBtapuri), |8 
'Ulugh Khan, brother of Alauddin 
Kbilji. ISO, 190. 191,193, 194,195, 
200.537 

'Umar Kbao, 4390., 4o3 
'Unsuri. 83 

DpBdbya, Vidyapali, 503 
Up3dhya.Um5pati, 50S 
UttarapurSns, of QaQsbhadra,89n. 

• Uzarl. 83 

YKhana, Jimula, author of Doga- 
hhaper.SOS 

VftllabhScharya, 516. 517.518. 518n. 
VOsava, 43 

VKUpipur (Radsmi), 37 
Vatsaraja. IB 
r«r« 37. 41. 44 
VeuTsamhSra. 80 
Venkata 1, 695 

Vidyldbara. son of Gsnda Chandeta. 

7, 7n, 13. to. SOa. 

VidyOdhara, ruler of Kanauj, 127 
VidySpati Tbakur. 504, 50S 
VKJySnJStha,503 
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VjdyHranyn, BCS 
Viilagdlm Mildhava, EOT 
ViRrnhapTla, 10 

ViRralmraia IV (neo under DUal 
l)eva) 

Vijaya Hnya, of VijaynaiRar, 873 
Vyaya Bena, 20 

VijayanaBar.-IO, 247,248,270,820, 830, 
831,332,835, 830. 837, 338,810, 841, 
342,351, 355, So'', 801. 8CQ, 804.805: 
oriRin of, 800, 807, iVlS ; early ktnRn 
of. 808. 800. 870, 871 5 Hari Hara II. 
871, a72;Dcva Hnya 1,872, 373; 
Dova Knya II, 373,874,875,870,87?, 
378, 870, 880; reiuarka of Nicolo 
Oonti, 874, 875 ; remarks of AI>> 
dur Pnzzlq. 876, 370, 377. 878. 379. 
380; reign of MallikArjuna, Vim- 
pSkfA, ond Karasimlin, 380,331; 
Kri^na Dora Payn, 881, 352. 383, 
8^,383,880, 337;Achyuta Dota, 
837; BauSfiira Paya, MS,3^; liattlo 
of Talikota, 889, 890. 391 : sack of. 
891, 892, 803, 894 ; a now dynasty. 
893; naturo of government, 895, 
890; king and council, 890, 897. 
893 ; court of, 803; Provincial ad* 
minlstratioa of, 309; local govern* 
ment of, 400; Fiscal system of, 
400. 401, 402;iusUcc of, 403.404; 
army of, 404,403 : social condition 
of, 400, 407, 408, 409, 410; buildings 
of, 490; litoraturo of, 604, 605, 
609.610 

ViJuaneBrarB, author of ZlitaLfara. 
603 

Vikramaditya, 18 
Vikramaditya, Ohalukya, 29 
Vikramaditya Vl, Ohalukya, 81. 49 
45 

Vikramaditya I, 38 
VlrBallSla III, 43, 202, 202n, 203. 
368, 368n. 

Vir Rajendra Ohola, 46 
Virbhadra, eon of Pratan Rudra. 
385n. 

Virupaksa Ballala, son of Ballala 
III, 29, 3G9 


VUlkhadatta, 80 
Vi^out'nrd liana, 23, 513 
Viivannlh. 4S0 
VithalaswSmT, temple of, 303 
Vithalan1th«606 
Walid Um-‘ Abdul Mnlik, E4n. 
YAdavas. 15. 23, 43. 300, 807 
YAdava IVakAla, 5|8 
Yadgar Ilarlns, Amir, 295 
Yadii, 18 

Yidiiya, brother of lItimayun,S45 
YnjAavalkya, 503 

Yaldor, Tnjuddin, ISO, 133, IBj, I37, 
183. 144, 145 
YaniunachKryn, 513 
YAqubbinLias, 59 
YAqut. Jamnluddin, I6I, 151n.,152 
YaSapSla, 7n. 

Yaiastilaka, 82 
Yafiovarman, 116 

Yoiovarman Ohaodels, 5, 12, lA, oO 
YazdiJurd*I*9hahryar,64n. 
S’iisugay, father of Ohingiz, 140 
Yusuf Adll Bhoh. of Bijopur,^4; 
founded AdilBbahi dynasty. B08, 
859. 300, 405 
Yusuf bln Jamiil, 2S0n. 

Yusuf Khan, Turk, 850 
Yusuf Samp, Ualik, 420 
Zafor Khan, brother of Alauddin 
KhilJI. 180, 100. 101, 627 , „ , ^ 
Zafar Khan, eon-in-low of Fakhr- 
uddin, ruler of Bengal, SC5, 260 
Zafar Khan, WaiThul Jlulk, 300n., 
307, 307n. ; assumed title of 
Muzaflar Shah, 303 
Zafar Khan, heir-apparent of Ahmad 
Shah of Qujarat, 340 
Zofrnbad, 240, 247, 265n.. 316, 316n. 
ZnhTrul Jayusb, architect, 491n, - 
Zahit Dehlwi, 600 
Zaid, Abu, Arab writer, 478n. 
Zainuddio, Arab hl3toTiBa,4S0 
Zainuddin, Mian, 448n. 

Zainuddin, saint, 325, 33i 
Ziauddin, Qa*i, I60n., 219, 219n. 
Zimmie, 67, 203, 203n., 461, 468, 



OPINIONS AND REVIEWS 

'-r; =r“rp" 

University : , • j,„ 

I otn directed by Sir Wiffiam MatrU to thank yon for to kin^y 
I am History of Medireval Mia, which 

sendinglMO W ty b k <>«! to the department 

r/Hl"tbeChabad Hmyersity. The Chancenor ims no donU 
that the book will do valnable work in spreatog a knowledge o£ t 
intermediate period of Indian History with which it deals. 

2. Prof. A. B. Keith. M.A.. D.C.L.. D.Uitt.. of the University 

if worrippeara to me to bo eacellently adapted for Mpn^» 
k- >1 it is intended to fulfil It covers adequately the penod chosen, 
hfrivl a ifind foundation of knowledge on whieh stndentsmw P^ 
.ftirther research, and I ara not aware of any ether work which 
ceed to further re measure. There are, of course, points 

““'rh M vtefs adopted Ty yon seem open to critieiam. but tWa ia 
r„e::;“e il; any hietory, and the geneml aoondneaa of your opmiona ia 

'”'“rrMiroro“fM.A..D,UU...Ith. OxIordUnlvarslly: 

' Yofr magnificent volume on Medieval India. The period 
Vch it covers U of the greatest interest.-. . . 1 expect to derive 

S'ertplea.uremidprofitfromtbe.tudyotyourwork. 

4 Matinranhopndhyya Dr. Gnngn Na.h Jlia. M.A.. D.Lltt. LL.D. 

rnancollorol theAllohubnilUniversily: 

y ^^W.Lrian enough to be able to judge of the merits of the 
I am I, „t handling old texts to bo able to 

work; but I know g ^„j_„ha, is more-honesty dfeplayed by you 
appreciate the . ^ „si„p them judiciously and to the best 

fdvaM™ ’i'hope tliis volomc Is going to be only the iirecumor to many 
more from your facile pen- 

5. Prol. Jadu Nath Sarkor. MJi.. C.I.E.. Vice-Chancellor ol the 

?“''"‘"fs"cd Wiu' umnks your well-wrilten and beautlfuny pne 
U emphiusiics aspects of theauiiject 
• ■ ■ 
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Q. Prof. Rndha Kumud Mookerjee, M.A., Ph.D., Lucknou 
University: 

.... Your monumental work on Mcdiicval India, A scholarly 
work on that obscure period of Indian History was lonp called for and I 
am clad it was left to on Indian acholar to supply the need. . . A close 
study of the book has only confirmed my opinion about your complete com- 
petence for original and advanced work within the field of Indian History. 

7. The Leader: 

Prof. Ishwari Prasad’s book is the product of a critical study of 
materials not generally utilised by writers of Indian History, and serves 
the double purptse of a text-book for college students, and a guide for 
those who desire to pursue special studies in the subject. 

8. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain : 

Mr. Ishwari Prasad, who carries the Middle Ages In India down to 
the first battle of Panipat, has treated his subject in detail, and has given 
US a valuable account of the Muhammadan dynasties which bore s^vay 
In India from the time of the Arab conquest of Sind In the early days of 
the eighth century until the overthrow of the Lodi dynasty by Babar 
the Timurid. His work is characterised, on the whole, by the critical 
acumen and sound judgment which we associate with the School of 
History in the University of Allahabad, where history is studied and 
written in a spirit very different from that of the uncritical chroniclers 
in whose pages the historian must delve for most of his facts. 

The most valuable part of the book consists, perhaps, in the descrip- 
tion of the condition of In<ia at the time of the earlier conquests and 
of the achievements and character of the conquerors and of nearly all 
the gi'eater figures on the stage of early . Muslim lustory in India. The 
account and estimate of Mahmud of Glami are judicious and singularly 
free from bias. 

9. The American Historical Review : 

The author has made extensive use of both original and secondary 
sources, and handles his material independently and judiciously. It 
will do reasonably well as a reference book for undergraduates in 
Indian Colleges, which is its inofessed purpose. 

10. The History : 

A good survey of the History of Medieval India is a much needed 
work. Elphinstone is out of date ; Laoe-Poole is too slight ; so that there 
is ample room for a work like Mr. bhwari Prasad’s Mediaeval India and 
we think that many will find it useful. The narrative is fairly full of 
detail and the general attitude of the author not unreasonable, 
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II. The Journal oi Indian History . 

. . . Mr. Prasad has certaM, utilised far 

decessors Sir Henry Bliofs before the 

even the originals in Persian and Are . attempted to make 

general reader a fairly fuU bibliography 

the book f ^ly ap-t(hdatc. He ^ ap^ inclined to dive deeper into 
which would be of help to scholars t-nced bv his learned and 

the subject. The merit of the work .s ™ 

elaborate footnotes as well as suitable maps and dtotraticw. 

The book bids fair on the whole “> °„bj,et md we 

aS^ tt I'th^r the pr^nrtion of such an 

work. 

in many respects forward to Dlumine the dark 

insufficient to-day. Mr. traiJ spared no pains to make 

ricesse, of the P-““^'„';^i,.ld^Sti3n:o»,d be welcomed 
his survey " j “p.to^te^d-book by the teachers and students 

of our Colleges. recommends the book to onr 

.There U inHin is eeoerally considered to 


U is generally considered to 

attention. T>“ of 

be synonymous with the _^^*teAiabe*foct that very few histonans 

c. evenconscious ofthe 

, uicua.'vc cnntemp 


^13^0701 ‘he Hindu he has 'broken 

Prasad may 

through that unlustoncal ^ ,„d<,MosUm History m wb, oh the van- 

iv-fnre our eyea the a part as the victonous Muslims. It 

,„Lhed Hindus a/^thorthat ho renders full justice 


13. The New the author is to be congratulated. 

. A scholarly wo eibting works. The fullness of the 

* - 1 of histoncal facts, the critical 


nnrrauve, the , balsnecd judgmr 


„d interpre. histoncal tacts, the critical 

;„rrrstive, the baUaced judcment which the euthor brings 

^men and the P^ ^ commend the work to the eccepUmce of HI lover. 

to hear up® 

„[ India" 
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14. The Hindustan Review: 

No other book, -so far as is known to us, gives a detailed account of 
tho political institutions and social and literary advancement of the 
Indian people during the middle ages. TIhj author's simpathetic appre- 
ciation of Muslim culture is a striking contribution to tho history of the 
Indo-lslamic civilisation and its merit is considerably enhanced by the 
fact that it is baaed on first-rate authorities. ... AH things considere'^ 
tHs voiume of 650 pages is an admirable contribution to Indian h. 
and it is gratifying to think that an Indian scholar has been able 
a most important gap in our historical literature. 



